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Through a Short TRIAL 
Subscription to the 


LITERARY GUILD 





America’s leading publishers—will be sent to you, 
postpaid, on the same day that they are released 
for sale in the stores in the trade edition. You not 





OU can join the Literary Guild for a short 
TRIAL subscription of only three months 
duration without obligating yourself to re- 





new that subscription unless the books and ser- 
vice show you that you can no longer get along 
without them. Your short term subscription en- 
titles you to every advantage of Guild member- 
ship. During the three months period you will be 
a full fledged Guild member. 

The monthly selections of Carl Van Doren and 
his associates — chosen from the advance lists of 


only save approximately fifty per cent of the cost 
of the selected titles, but you receive them before 
your friends and neighbors have discovered them. 

The very nature of this offer makes it necessary 
to limit its duration and to reserve the right to 
withdraw it without notice. You must act at once 
to be sure of obtaining all of the advantages trial 
membership holds. 








Three Months for Only Five Dollars 
eee ee eee 


THE LITERARY GUILD, Dept. 82 W.W. Rg 
55 Fifth Ave., New York City, 


C Send me the next three books issued. I will send $5.00. 
for a trial subscription to the Literary Guild after I have 
received the first selection. 


OI have marked my selection below. (If one book is a 
marked, the next two books will be sent automatically.) & 


0 I will consider joining the Guild for a full year. Send a 
me your free booklet Wings, which contains further g 
details about the Guild service. 
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Now You Can Not Lose! 


You may indicate—in the coupon— 
any one of the past selections you 
may wish to start with. Dissatisfaction 
is impossible. Delay is expensive. This 
offer of a short-time subscription is 
liable to withdrawal without notice. It 
is made at this time only to demonstrate 
to readers outside the Guild that stay- 
ing out becomes more expensive daily. 
The offer may never be renewed. Only 
by acting at once can you be certain of 
enjoying the complete Guild service 
for only five dollars through our special 


trial subscription. Clip the coupon now! 

Your satisfaction with the next three 
Guild selections is guaranteed in this way: 
If you do receive a book you do not wish 
to add to your library, you may return it 
within a week in even exchange for a pre- 
vious Guild book or for credit of $1.75 on 
the retail price of any book in print in the 
United States. 

The coupon in the corner of this page 
is arranged to fill your order in several 
ways. Read it carefully. Check the proper 
squares and put it in the mail at once. 


THE LITERARY GUILD, Dept.82 W.W. 
New York, N.Y. 


55 Fifth Avenue 
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Enjoys Unique Advantages 





Industry Here Enjoys: 
Freedom from Labor Trouble 
Mild Climate 
Cheap and Abundant 
Power and Water 
Cheap Fuel 

Low Building Costs 
Largest Western Market 
Splendid Export, Rail 
and Highway Outlets 

















Above map shows part of 
Los Angeles County. Every 
dot represents an airport 
or landing field. 








Air- minded 


in Los Angeles County 


32% of the aviation activity in the entire United States 
centers in Southern California. (U.S. Dept. Commerce ) 


Available investigations by meteorologists, industrial 
engineers and aviation authorities show conclusively that 
atmospheric, geographic, industrial and other conditions 
here are particularly favorable to aviation industry. 


12 major factories are now manufacturing airplanes 
and aircraft motors here. Highest type, experienced, skilled 
labor is available; 20% of all licensed pilots; 20% of all 
identified aircraft; 25% of all aviation schools in the United 
States are in Southern California. 


There are 50 or more airports and landing fields in Los 
Angeles County alone. (See graphic map at left). 


Climatic and other conditions are bound to make this 
the aviation capital of America. The advantages of this 
immediate territory are not to be had elsewhere. 


Complete detailed surveys and information promptly 
furnished upon request to the Industrial Department, 


-— qj Los ANGELES 


CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


Los ANGELES COUNTY 
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Yours WITHOUT COST 


with the Compliments of 


HO Is T. H? Trafficker in ivory, 

gorillas, lions and leopards—Prospector for 
gold—Filibuster and Scotland Yard Detective— 
Archaeologist extraordinary—Distiller of prickly 
pear brandy—Admiral of a cannibal river fleet— 
Blood-brother of man-eating savages—First white 
man initiated into ‘‘Egbo’’—Fighter with **Kit- 
chener’s Cattle Thieves’’—**‘Depth Charge No. 3°’ 
on a minesweeper—friend of Ulysses S. Grant and 
Jack Rhodes—Savior of Nina T..... white Joss 
House goddess—Gridiron peddler and author of 
the most amazing best-seller of the decade. 
This book is his life and works, written by himself 
at the age of 73, with such of his philosophy as is 
the gift of age and experience, taken down and 
edited by Ethelreda Lewis. Through it runs a 
strange thread that is the enthralling history of 
a beautiful young English gentlewoman, the Joss 
House goddess of a cannibal tribe. 


Mail Coupon Whether You 
Send no MONEY = sre A Subscriber Or Not. 


SSSSSSSRSSSSSRSSSSRSSSRSPSSSRSSERSSERSSRSSERBRSEEEEE ” 


’ 


Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 
Dept. WW-6, Garden City, N. Y. 


YES, send me absolutely free a copy of the beautiful unabridged 
special edition of *“*TRADER HORN,” at the same time entering m 

subscription to WORLD’S WORK for 20 Months. If, after a week, 

am not thoroughly delighted with the book, I will return it at your 
expense and you will cancel my subscription. Otherwise, you may 
send me a bill for $2 down and $2 a month for 2 months, saving 
me $1.00 on the single-copy price of the WORLD’S WORK; and I will 
keep the book. (If I am now a subscriber, the 20 months’ subscrip- 
tion will start from the expiration date of my present subscription.) 


Name 


Address 


Note—Book and Magazine may be sent to different addresses. 


World’s 
Work 


Trader Horn, that world 
famous best-seller for 
which countless thou- 
sands have paid $4.00 per 
copy, is yours in a full 
size, unabridged, beauti- 
ful new edition ABSO- 
LUTELY WITHOUT 
COST with a 20-Months 
new or renewal, or gift 
subscription. 


Critics Say—John Galsworthy: ‘This is 


a gorgeous book, more full of sheer stingo than 
anything you are likely to come across on a day’s 
march among the bookshops of wherever you 
may be.”’ 


The New York Times: “It is a strange book, a 
weird book, an amazing book. It is worth reading, 
not for the reasons that other books are worth 
reading, but for reasons of its own. It casts a 
spell over one.”’ 


Carl Van Doren: “In Trader Horn a Joseph 
Conrad hero comes alive! His story is a piece of 
unconscious art too charming to be overlooked, 
as well as a first-hand document from the great 
world of adventure.”’ 


William McFee: ‘‘After no fewer than four ex- 
cited perusals of this astounding narrative, [ am 
purposing to go back to it again. I have read 
nearly half of it aloud to people who interrupted 
me with cries of wonder, and have reached out 
to take the book themselves.”’ 


Order Your FREE Copy Now! 


Just mail the coupon and we shall send you your 
copy of ““*TRADER HORN” and enter your order 
for a new, or renewal, or gift subscription to 
WORLD’S WORK for 20-Months at a decided 
saving on the single-copy price. Only when you 
have decided that you are delighted with the 
book—only then will you receive a bill for $2 down 
and $2 a month for two months. 

The single-copy price of 20 issues of WORLD’S 
WORK is $7.00. You save $1.00 and get “*TRADER 
HORN” FREE—but you must mail the coupon 
now—while our supply lasts. 
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Vice President, Trans- 
continental Air Trans- 
port, Inc.; Vice Pres- 
ident, National Air 
Transport, Inc. 


**Maps are almost as essential to an aviator as gasoline. 
Accurate, properly prepared maps serve as the link 
which ties an avtator to his course ‘a 


oR more than half a century 

Rand MCNally Maps have aided 
in the development of transporta- 
tion. 

They guided the early experts in 
the railroad field. 

Then came the automobile, and 
Rand MCNally & Company charted 
the first road maps and pioneered 
the marking of highways. 

Now Rand M€Nally & Company, 
whose maps have been popular with 
flyers ever since the very beginnings 
of aviation, bring out a new series, 
the Standard Indexed Maps with 
Air Trails. 

In this series there is a map for 


each state. On one side of a single 
sheet appears as before, the regular 
state map useful to every one who 
travels by rail and until now widely 
used by aviators. 

On the reverse side appears the 
same map, but with different mark- 
ings. It shows public airports, re- 
stricted airports, auxiliary fields, 
seaplane ports, lighthouses, radio 
stations, radio beacons, mag- 
netic declination—everything 
that might help the aviator in 
his flight or the air transport 
executive at his desk. 

Accompanying each map is a 
handy booklet. It supplies all 


Some of Rand M¢Nally & Company’s 


Products and Departments 


Maps Atlases 
8chool Maps General Atlases 
Auto Road Maps Commercial Atlases 


Commercial Maps 
Reonesnie Mase Goode School Atlas 


Aviation Maps 
Special Maps to Order 


Globes 


Publications 
Text Books 
Children’s Books 


Child Life Magazine 
Banker's Monthly 
Banker's Directory 
Banker's Bulletin 


Railroad, 


Airline and Bus Tickets 


Coupon Books 


General Printing Washington 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


the information any traveler wants 
—-size of cities, hotels, banking facil- 
ities, garages, interurban lines, etc. 
It includes, besides, a complete 
airport directory of the State, giving 
class, operator, location, altitude 
and size. It summarizes Depart- 
ment of Commerce air regulations. 
It tells how to use the map as an 
instrument of air navigation, how to 
fly by compass or landmarks. 
A special accordion fold 
makes the map convenient to 
handle, to fold and unfold. 
Now obtainable at leading 
booksellers and stationers, or 
direct. 


RAND MENALLY & GoMPANY 
Map Headquarters 


Dept. H-30 
270 Madison Avenue New York 
Retamw DeparTMENT 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
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He Kept the Job 
He Liked 


—and increased his salary 73% 


W. A. Day, of Woonsocket, R. I., 
wanted more money. But he liked his job 
—didn’t want to change—made up his 
mind to get more money right where he was. 

That meant that he must make himself | 
worth more money to his employer—and | 
that, in turn, meant training. 

His first step was to enroll with LaSalle 
for home-study training in Higher Account- 
ancy. Four months later he enrolled also for 
training in Modern Business Correspond- 
ence. Two years later he had completed 
both courses, had enlisted the aid of LaSalle 
in preparing for C. P. A. examinations, and 
was pursuing a LaSalle elective in Con- 
struction Company Accounting. More re- 
cently he weed for LaSalle training in 
Business Management. 

‘TI entered upon the study of these 
courses,’’ writes Mr. Day, ‘‘with the sole 
idea of increasing my business knowledge 
for the benefit of my own particular firm 
and with the desire to lay a foundation for 
the future. In this I am sure that I have 
succeeded. In actual results I have received 
a salary increase of exactly 73.3% since the 
date of my first enrollment, but I consider 
this equal to 100% in the average case, for 
I have earned this increase without chang- 
ing my position.” 


Send for Salary-Doubling Plan 


What is it worth to you to discover a plan that will 
double your salary? 

One man writes that he wouldn't take $10,000 for | 
such a plan, Another sets an even higher figure. 

Yet the coupon will bring you, without obligation, 
full Se Qeetnions of a clear jand de — an which 

lone exactly that for th 
ne LaSalle-trained men. 

With it you will receive a64-page book setting forth 
the opportunities in the business field in which you | 
most prefer to win success, together with a copy of 

| 











“*Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” theinspiring story 
of how one man, after many wanderings, found the 
path to responsibility and power, 

This moment—while you read these words—your | 
start toward greater earning power is as near you as 
the point of a - Fill in, clip and mail the 
coupon NOW 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 
Dept. 6332-R ae 
I should be glad to learn about 
pana ee f olan as govlie o 


cheeked below. Send, also cony of 
“Ten Years’ Promotionin One,’’all 
without obligation. 


OBusiness Management 
Ol Higher Accountancy 
OModern 

OTraffic Management 
ORailwayStationManage- 


m 

OLaw—Degree of LL.B. 
OCo: Law 
Olndustrial Management 
Ciodese | Foremanship 


thad. 








OBanking and Finance 
OModern Business Corre- 
spondence and Practice 
OExpert Bookkeeping 
Oc. P. A. Coaching 
rae English 
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Box 


1s Mesiaiitiad as the pe gift hn 


a voyaging | oe | 


B= Write or wire name of 

voyageur, giving the price of 

i box desired, the name of vessel 

fm. and the date of sailing. Delivery 

? will be made to the steamer, Books 

and magazines of your choice or ours 

will be sent. Bon Voyage Book Boxes 
are priced at $5, $10, 15, $20, etc. 


BREN TAN 0°S 


Fe os 





and address for free booklet giving inte: 


Send your resting 
talon and vital facts about ada Find out how we ¢->pare 


~ou at home, in your spare time, for 

fascinating "business. 
lished school. Sacceastul ,eraduaten np dg Jus 
tae always wante: ite today. No 


the opportunities 


PAGE - DAVIS SCHOOL ‘OF ADVERTISING 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


Dept. 234-A 3601 Michigan Ave., 


vig eutab in this 
ractical ‘work. No text . 


as Short Story Writing. 


A practical forty-lesson 
course in the writing and 
rvon ot of the ShorcStory, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esen- 
wein, famous critic and 
teacher; Editor of The 
Writer's Monthly, 





are included in the 
Merriam WEBSTER 
—<_ as Babbittry, 

enism, sideslip, 

um, etc. New 
a and places are 
listed, such as Hoover, 
Mussolini, Hejaz, 
Latvia, etc. 


Constantly improved 
and kept up to date 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The “Supreme Authority” 


in courts, colleges, schools, and among gov- 
ernment officials, both Federal and State. 
452,000 entries, including 32,000 geograph- 
ical subjects, 12,000 biographical entries. 
Over 6,000 illustrations and 100 valuables 


tables. 


Get The Best 


Send for new richly illustrated pamphlet con- 
taining sample pages of the New Internation- 
al—F REE if you mention World’s Work. 


G. & C. Merriam Company, Springfield, Mass. 
FoocooUUoUO oO OOD 


One pupil has earn ve 
$5, 009 wr in his *P 
time—hun 


—" se ellng 
cunmentie to the 
blishers. 








| Why not have the best and most enduring 
literature? Kipling, Conrad, and O. Henry in 
complete aay beautifully bound sets. 


DEVELOP POWER 
AT HOME 


to initiate, persevere, 

achieve; carry on through 

life your education; earn 

credit toward a Bachelor 

degree, by using the 450 
courses 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


Gives by Correspondence 


Inquire, or check the advertisement, to 
show desire and mail to 331 Ellis Hall. 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


—— 
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“A Sympathetic Discussion of a Vital Question” 


Some of the Valuable 
Chapters and Subjects Handled 
by Dr. Stemmerman 


More and Happier Years 

The Nature and Significance of Constipation 

Preventing Constipation 

Germ-Life in the Intestines 

Encouraging Good Germs to Supplant Bad Germs 

Flatulence . . . Acidosis . . . Heartburn 

Three Myths: Liver Disease, Stomach Trouble and 
Biliousness 

Bad Breath and Body Odors. Their Meaning and 

orrection 

Hemorrhoids or “ Piles”’ 

The Treatment for Hemorrhoids 

Insomnia; Nervousness 

Constipation and Its Effects on the Sexual Functions 

Constipation and Skin Troubles 

Constipation and the Prostate 

Personal Beauty Depends on Corr«ct Elimination 

Dangers of Fasting 

New Drugless Way to Cause Bowel Action 

Headache—Chronic and Occasional 

Rheumatism and Arthritis 

Colitis and Other Results of Constipation 

Is the Enema a Friend? 

Is Exercise Worth While? 

Exercises That Benefit, Especially in Constipation 

The Ideal Weight for Height 

The Technique of Defecation 

Internal Visceral Auto-Massage 

Relief by Lubrication 

The Cure by Relaxation and Milk Diet 

Why Are Drugs in Disfavor? 

Reviewing Some Drugs Used in Constipation 

Yeast—A Great Hoax 

Furnishing the Body With Heat, Energy and Repair 

When Do We Eat? 

Weakening the Staff of Life 

Baking Powder, the Sinner 

Food Idiosyncrasies 

What Will You Have to Drink? 

Shall We Eat Fruits and Vegetables? 

Husband in the Kitchen 

We Survey Certain Foods 

The Beneficial, N y 

Spinach, Lettuce, Liver and other Pleasantries 

Too Much Sugar Will Shorten Your Life 

Food for the Aged 

The Management of Constipation 

How to Live 100 Years 





HERE is an easy, rational and helpful way of directing the 

behavior of your intestinal system, and thus becoming the 
master of yourhealth. Put your intestines under control, 
and gain a life of longer years and happy well-being. Relieve 
the strain upon all your vital organs—heart, liver, kidneys. 
lungs and brain—by making your intestines do their daily 
duty of assimilation and elimination. 


A large percentage of the American people, young. middle- 
aged and elderly. suffer from constipation. occasional or 
chronic, and very frequently in entire ignorance of this 
cause of their troubles. From this almost universal disease 
many other diseases result. Constipation is in fact a great 
destroyer. whose toll of breakdowns and suffering. inefficiency 
and tragedy no man can measure. 


Dr. Stemmerman’s new book is the result of thirty years of 
intensive study and practical experience. It is scientifically 
correct, by the best modern medical precepts and authorities. 
It is comprehensive, easily understood and downright in- 
teresting. You need this book, if you choose to win more 
abundant virility and long life. 


You owe yourself a knowledge of the latest accomplish- 
ments of modern science in the treatment of that most 
prevalent disease. constipation. Therefore WE HAVE PRE- 
PARED AN ENTERTAININGLY WRITTEN AND EASILY 
UNDERSTANDABLE BROOHURE, which contains, for young 
or old. man or woman, valuable information regarding 
constipation. This information is ordinarily not readily 
available to the average person nor is it to be found in such 





A Simple Test of the 
Intestinal Functions 


After luncheon chew and swallow about six ordinary charcoal 
tablets, obtainable at any drug store. Next morning note the 
color of the evacuation. if the color inclines toward black, and 
the blackness has disappeared by next day. elimination is good. 
If not, then your elimination is delayed and faulty. Try this 
easy test and it ma int out the cause of your headaches, 
dizziness and those dull and dreary days that lower your resist- 
ance and efficiency. 











Wm. H. Stemmerman, M.D. 


— New York University and 
Bellevue Hospital Medical College 


Dr. Stemmerman’s Great New Book 


INTESTINAL 
MANAGEMENT 


Soup Will Bring You Longer and Happier Life 


clear, every-day language as we present it in this brochure. 
For example, it contains THREE COMPLETE C " 
namely, ‘‘Insomnia,’’ ‘‘Is Excercise Worth While?’’ and 
**Shall We Eat Fruits and Vegetables?’’ from ‘Intestinal 
Management.’’ All this is in addition to a full review of 
Dr. Stemmerman’s great new book which is now being used 
by hundreds of people throughout this country as a complete 
guide to health. 


It. is vitally interesting and extremely important. to you. to 
read in this brochure the facts regarding the ultimate evil 
effects of neglected or improperly treated constipation. 


On the other hand, it is comforting to know that Dr. 
Stemmerman has perfected easy. harmless. but positively 
effective methods for quickly relieving the disagreeable 
symptoms of constipation and for permanently causing this 
real disease to disappear. 


‘INTESTINAL MANAGEMENT.”’ so fully described in this 
brochure, actually shows the means of acquiring real hap- 
piness, increased business efficiency and all the practical. 
material advantages. as well as spiritual uplift. which natur- 
ally follow the acquisition of good health. Dr. Stemmerman’s 
book shows how good health and clear brain come promptly 
to a toxin-free and normally acting bodily mechanism. 


If you are truly interested in gaining and retaining health, 
send the attached coupon without delay: clip it NOW before 
you mislay or forget it. 


ns 


ARDEN PUBLISHERS, Dept. 100 
Highland Park, 





Los Angeles, California. 


Send me your brochure at once, without cost to me. 
It is understood that this does not involve me in any 
obligation whatsoever. 


SE oss nis 5 Si ewha cae Fens nek eae ee vs emerson awn ie iow 
(Write very plainly) 
Address.... 
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beckons to you 
what do you answer? 


“Some day r ll start’’ “I'd like to. but I’m 
We «<2. °Se get there, all right, once I make 
up my mind. 

And so they Zo, “those time-devouring good in- 
tentions. Aday, a month, a year goes by. Again 
something happens | to rouse the urge within 
And again: ‘‘Some day’’ . « eek 
but’’... or some equally deadening evasion, 
and no progress! 

So it is that many live and die, thinking they 
could be writers. So it is that many who really 
have ability never learn how to make it count. 

Today thousands of practical people are 
meeting the challenge that writing offers by 
taking instruction from the Newspaper Insti- 
tute of America. They are finding out things 
about writing and about themselves that they 
would never otherwise learn . . . what sort of 
style they have. what its possibilities are, what 
specialized training they need, how to write 
and how to sell their output. 

Theirs is the modern attitude, the attitude 
of inquiry. ernestness and openmindedness 
based on the common-sense principle that the 
way to understand anything is to make a work:- 
ing contact with it. The Newspaper Institute 
course is a working course created and directed 
by a group of New York newspapermen of long 
and recognized experience. Instruction is 
based on journalism—metropolitan journalism 
—because the recent history of American liter- 
ature demonstrates that an overwhelming 
majority of the day’s greatest writers are prod- 
ucts of newspaper training. 


Mr. Arthur S. Pettit, 368? So. Burlington 
Ave., Los Angeles. California, is but one of 
many men and women trained by the News- 
paper Institute of America to make their giit 
for writing pay prompt dividends. He writes: 

‘Since enrolling with 
the N. I. A.I have writ- 
ten several articles for 

(on, health publications that 
oc 
and on business. 
“Again I want to as- 
_= sure you that I am well 
satisfied that I deciced 
{ to learn to write by your 
copy-desk method.’’ 
an old lady told me a happening of 
pioneer days which interested me. I 
wrote it up. and that’s the result. 
You can understand that I’m de- 
lighted, even though the cheque was 
not large.’’ 














have been accepted. 
am now engaged in the 

preparation of some 

articles on church music 

Miss Alice S. Fisher. Eyebrow. Sask., Canada 
thought she could and that the N. I. A. could, too. 

‘Sold my first short story the other 
day.’’ she writes. ‘‘Last summer 


Perhaps the greatest virtue of the Newspaper 
Instute course is that it starts and keeps yuu 
writing. you begin to have experience with the 
very first lesson. You write on assignment, just 
as you would for a great metropolitan daily. 
You send what you write to the N. I. A. editors, 
who analize. correct. criticize, and suggest. And 
you respect what they say. because their cap- 
acity to teach you is made progressively evident 
throughout your contact with them. 

It is in this sort of training that you can most 
quickly find yourself. Practice, effort, criticism 
rouse you as no expounding of theory could. 
And the whole cost of this intimate, challenging 
home-study course doesn’t amount to more 
than about a month’s living expenses at college 
or school. 

We expect, upon your part, a practical at- 
titude toward writing. one which, at the outset, 
aims not so much at fame and royalties as at 
the $25. $50, $100, etc., to be earned by articles, 
short stories, and a great variety of other 
material such as you see published every day. 

Test us and test yourself, with our Writing 
Aptitude Test. Mail us the coupon and with- 
out obligation. learn how our training will fit 
your case. Newspaper Institute of America, 
1776 Broadway. New York. 


Pomme rte essere sees ses=-4 
Newspaper Institute of America 

1776 Broadway, New York 

Send me, without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further information 


about writing for profit, as promised in World’s 
Work—June. 


Mr. 

eee 

Miss 

Address. Se eer 

(All correspondence ‘confidential. ‘No salesmen 
L will call on you) 30 F 129 








Make up the education you 
missed. Study at home in spare 
time. Your choice of subjects. 
Expert instruction. Personal 
service. You make quick prog- 
ress because you are in a class 
by yourself. Diploma. Mail 
coupon today for interesting 
FREE BOOKLET. 
ee ee em 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS [ 
Box 4793-B, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation, please send me full | 

particulars about the course I have checked— 
OO High School Course 

D English 








= 








Learn Cultured Speech and Cor f 
rect Pro..unciation quicklyfrom 
phonograph records, Alsoincrease 
your vocabulary this new easy Y 
way. Be a fluent talker—culti- 
vated speech is a social and business 
asset of the firstimportance. Thisnew 

“learn by listening’? method highly eiemnaies 
byleading educators. Recordssent on free trial. Write 
for information and free Self Test. No obligation, 


THE PRONUNCIPHONE INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 234-A Chicago 





D Bookkeeping DA ting | 
C) Civil Service LJ Salesmanship L) Advertising 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., required by 
the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of The 
WORLD’S WORK, published monthly at Garden 
City, New York, for April 1, 1929, State of New 
York, County of Nassau. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and County aforesaid, personally appeared John J. 
Hessian, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes ee says that he is the treasurer of 
Doubleday, Doran Co, owners of The World's 
Work, and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the own- 
ership, management (and if a daily paper, the circula- 
tion), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 

1, That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager are: 
Publisher Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., ng 
City, Editor, Barton Currie, Garden’ City, N. 
¥.3 "Beclasse Managers, Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also imme- 
diately thereunder the names and addresses of stock- 
holders owning or holding one per cent or more of 
total amount of stock. If not owned by a corpora- 
tion, the names and addresses of the individual own- 
ers must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or 
other unincorporated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual member, must 
be given.) F. N. Doubleday, Garden City, N. 
Nelson Doubleday, Garden City, N. Y.; S. A. Everitt, 
—— City, N. Y.; Russell Doubleday, Garden City, 

Y.; George H. Doran, 244 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
Doran, Trustee for Mary Noble 
Doran, 244 Madison Ave., N. Y. C.; John J. Hessian, 
Garden City, N. Y.; Dorothy D. Babcock, Oyster 
Bay, N. Y.; Alice DeGraff, Oyster Bay, N. Y.; Flor- 
ence Van Wyck Doubleday, Oyster Bay, N. Y.; F. N. 
ae or Russell Doubleday, Trustee for Flor- 
ence Doubleday, Garden oy, N.Y fm Double- 
day, Glen Cove, N. Y.; eet aton, Garden 
City, N. Y.; S. A. Rene ¢ or — i Hessian, Trus- 
tee for Josephine Everitt, Garden City, N. Y.; Wil- 
liam J. "Neal, Garden City, N. Y.; Daniel W. Nye, 
Garden City, M.. ¥.: French Strother, Garden 
City, N. Y.; Henry L. Jones, 244 Madison Ave., N 
Y. C. Sandford Etherington, 50 East 42nd St. 
Se A 2: Stanley. Rinehart, Jr., 1192 Park Ave., 
N. Y. C.; Donald Macdonald, Garden City, WN.. ¥. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding | per cent. 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security hold- 
ers, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as a trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
ina 5 sews other than that of a bona fide owner: 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said smnek. bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during 
the six months preceding the date shown above is. 
(This information is required from daily publications 
only.) 

(Signed) 
DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & COMPANY, Inc. 
By John J. Hessian, Treasurer. 
Sworn to and subscribed (= &. me this 4th day of 
March, 1929, 
[seac] 


” 


ag Frank O’Sullivan 
as Public Queens County No, 150 
ertificate filed in Nassau_ County 
Term expires March 30, 1930 


W: for FREE @. book, *““THE LAW-TRAINED 
MAN, wh h shows how to learn law in ewe time Creag the 


me homer Scbgel do lawyers, and U. 
Ic iw joo] deans, ia’ ers, 
tices. Combination text and case 









for tree book today 


Write for 
BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE, f7.N-MiR*thts2s 





No lover of adventure can afford to be 
without the complete works of Joseph 


Conrad. 








AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 234-A 3601 Michigan Avenue Chicago, U. $. A. 


TRA Pay Check 


= — opportunity tomen 
money. Full 


| = NO EXPERIENCE NECE SEARY * 
uring tun 
bees . HertelCards, 
greated by suilledartists, sts, Selleasily. Our 
jures your success 


ce. 
ive referen 





Hertel’s ChristmasCards 
and women Soa oS - 


Waite a Hi ee scee re CO... Dept. 6308 
Ate ARS VA HERTEL St.,. ‘Chicago. uw 
ington S$ 4 


HOROSCOPE 


Finance, Health, Events. 











Scientific Astrology practi- 
cally applied to business. 
Horoscopes written in detail. 


GEORGE Nea meer teie~ M. D. 





Pepperell Massachusetts 


Save ‘2 


The regular subscription 
price of World’s Work is 
$4.00 a year; but by mailing 
the coupon below you may 
have two entire years ($8.40 
single-copy value) for Only 
$6. Don’t miss the great 
serials Barton Currie has 
scheduled for coming issues. 





Seep ue SBS BRE SB BS 
WORLD’S WORK, Garden City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me the World’s 
Work for the number of years checked 
here: () 1 Year at $4 [ 2 Years at $6 


IRE ASAE A OES SOS SENSIS OR ee 


Address. . 


Guntes Serbian 60c. extra a year 
Foreign Postage $1.00 extra a year 

















A few typical comments 


“T have seen no evidence of practical in- 
vestment experience that in any way 
approaches the evidence offered in this 
book.”—W. E. LAGERQUIST, Counsel- 
lor on Investments, Irving Trust Com- 
pany, New York. 


“An important book for the modern type 
of investor .. . fundamentally sound... 
entirely impartial . . . discussed in a new 
and illuminating way.”,—THE FINAN- 
CIAL WORLD. 


“Tt is vigorous, refreshing and stimulat- 
ing.’—HASTINGS LYON, Professor of 
Corporation Finance, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 


“Throws much light on those finer points 
of investment policy which spell the dif- 
ference between average results and un- 
usual results.”—-THE WALL STREET 
JOURNAL. 


“I have nowhere seen such a combina- 
tion of exhaustive research, accurate 
reasoning and attractive presentation.” 
—BRANDON BARRINGER, The 
Pennsylvania Company, Philadelphia. 


“|. . gives accurate information on just 
the kinds of securities which have 
proved most profitable in the past and 
which best fit individual needs.’ — 
CHICAGO JOURNAL OF COM- 
MERCE. 


“Valuable reading to all who are in- 
terested in the development of the science 
of investment.’-—EDGAR LAWRENCE 
SMITH, President. Investment Managers 
Company, New York. 


“‘A book founded on long personal experi- 
ence with investment management and 
backed by a profound study of invest- 
ment history and theory.”—BARRON’S 
The Financial Weekly. 


“T am tremendously impressed with this 
boo . it is a work of a most con- 
structive character.”—JAMES K. 
TRIMBLE, Toland, Trimble & Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 


“The most complete and most scientific 
analysis we have seen of the results under 
different investment plans.”—FINAN- 
CIAL POST, Toronto, Canada. 
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A Scientific Book on Investment 


becomes 
a popular seller! 


f 


BECAUSE it has been proclaimed by leading 
financiers and large investors as the greatest scientific 
and practical contribution to profitable investment. 


. . « unique among financial books, it reveals the most 
thorough investment research ever attempted, in 
a simple, direct and absorbing style. 


... the author has fearlessly rejected outworn tradi- 
tion and prejudices, and points the way to greater 
accomplishment with increased safety. 


... itis the fruit of experience of an outstanding invest- 
ment expert associated with the oldest and largest firm 
of investment counsel in America. 


. .. it shows how the principles of scientific invest- 
ment, employed by the most successful investors, 
may be applied by everyone, regardless of the amount 
of capital employed. 


A SCIENTIFIC APPROACH TO 


INVESTMENT 
MANAGEMENT 


By DWIGHT C. ROSE 


of Scudder, Stevens {9 Clark, Investment Counsel 
Price $5.00 At all leading bookstores 


. Harper & Brothers, Publishers 
49 East 33rd St., New York. 


Send me a copy of “‘A Scientific Approach to Investment Management.” 


C I will send $5.00 in 10 days or return the book. 
C] Send C. O. D. ([] Check enclosed 


W 6 
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home-making 
is a job for both 


Are you keeping up your end? 
There is so MUCH to know 
about this home-making job, 
mistakes and experimenting are 
so costly and disheartening— 
can you afford to ‘“‘guess’’ when 
$1 will buy the knowledge and 
advice of the best in the land? 


You wouldn’t waste your firm’s time and money experi- 
menting and making costly ‘‘guesses’’—why waste your time 
and spend your money? If you expect your home to pay 
dividends, there is an amazing number of things to know and 
look for when buying or building a home. If you already 
own a home, keeping it up to par entails a knowledge of the 
newest construction materials and equipment, expert opinions, 


WORK for 


JUNE 













































and advice on the new refrigeration, plumbing, hardware, windows and screens, heating, roofings, and flooring. Mistakes in 
furnishings are costly too, and into even the smallest garden must go a great deal of expert knowledge and care if it is to be 
successful. Here, in the pages of THE AMERICAN HOME is the advice of nationally known architects, decorators, 
gardeners, and household efficiency experts to help you with EVERY phase of your home-making job, offering you their 


professional services at the cost of $1 a year! 


Do you need help in financing and planning a home? Do you 
want to know what to look for when you buy or build? Do 
you need help and suggestions for furnishing it? Do you want 
expert help with your garden? Or, perhaps, just want a few 
clever, tricky suggestions for touching up where it’s most 















THE AMERICAN HOME 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please enter my subscription to THE 
AMERICAN HOME. I enclose $1 for 1 year. $2 for 


Canadian Postage 50c per yr. 
Foreign Postage $1.00 per yr. 











Street 


City .... 


™A merican Home 


A beautiful new home-making maga- sy 
zine, with an entirely new conception 
of practical service to home-makers. 










a year 





needed? You will find the practical help you want in 
THE AMERICAN HOME. 


Do you wish to remodel your house or refurnish it for sum- 
mer? Do you want to know why your walls crack and fire- 
place smokes? Is your cellar damp and would you like to 
know how to make and keep it dry? Do you need informa- 
tion about mechanical refrigerators or electric labor-savers? 
You'll find this information in your AMERICAN HOME. 
You'll find in every issue a beautiful, sepia insert of distinc- 
tive houses especially designed for us by nationally-known 
architects. Scores of beautiful exteriors, interiors, and gar- 
dens besides the practical material. All the work of the finest 
authorities in the land—for only $1 a year! 


er 
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Lloyd Lewis 
MYTHS gs 
AFTER LINCOLN 


Mr. Lewis, in this first search- 
ing study of the most tragic 
and intense period in Ameri- 
can history—those hysterical 
months following on Lincoln’s 
assassination—shows the epic 
story of Lincoln’s becoming a 
national God. $3.50 


Vina Delmar 
LOOSE 
LADIES 


These are American girls—the 
attractive, self-sufficient, senti- 
mental, contradictory product 
of a great city—some natur- 
ally unconventional, some al- 
most maternal, some just 
deeply in love—but all real— 
as only Miss Delmar knows 
how to make them. $2.50 


Sinclair Lewis 


DODSWORTH 


ARNOLD BENNETT, in the 
London Evening Standard:— 
“Immense, fecund inspiration. 
. . . You look forward to a 
new novel by Sinclair Lewis. 
You say: ‘I’ve just got to read 
it—and at once.” The man is 
at the height of his power.” 


Lytton Strachey 
ELIZABETH AND ESSEX 
With portraits, $3.75 


William B. Seabrook 
THE MAGIC ISLAND 
With illustrations, $3.50 


Harcourt, Brace & Company 

















Kaiser William Gave Her a Magnificent 
Bracelet, But when She Requested 
Alsace-Lorraine Returned to 


France, He Refused, and... 


This exquisite English beauty, the “spoilt darling”’ of the 
German Court, frankly writes about intensely dramatic 
moments during her friendship with the Kaiser (and King 
Edward)—about Pre-War England and war-time Ger- 
many. Her remarkable delineation of the Kaiser, and 
the pictures of diplomatic and military life in Germany, 
make this book an important contribution to the per- 
sonal memoirs of the Great War. 


DAISY, Princess of Pless by Herself .$5.00 


Are Deputies’ 
Bullets Backed 
By Legal Law? 


EVERY AMERICAN interested in the first principles of that 
“government of the people, by the people” should read about 
this pressing question. 


CITIZEN OR SUBJECT 


by Francis X. Hennessy of the New York Bar 


A HUMBLE LEAR by Lorna Doone Beers 


This book, an old tale daringly reset, on a Minnesota Farm, is the 
winner of the Dutton Book of the Month Prize for June. A 
merciless characterization makes it a realistic living drama. $2.50 


The City of Pleasure Gave All 


to this beautiful Italian . . . love that drove her into the burn- 
ing desert, suns that sear the souls of men. . . vivid, magnificent 
the story of Mimi Bluette, Dancer of Paris, loses nothing by 
translation. 


MIMI BLUETTE by Guido Da Verona. . $2.50 











Two Thrilling Mystery Stories 


The Clue of The Clot 
by Charles Barry. . . .$2.00 


Death on Scurvy Street 
by Ben Ames Williams $2.00 





E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, Ine. 
300 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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PRIVATE SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND CAMPS 








“Pleasant and healthful environment, ample provision for wholesome recreation, modern dormitory equipment, 
and a faculty that can and will direct the life and work of the boy or girl, in an intelligent and sympathetic manner, 
must be the marked characteristics of any school that hopes to measure up to its privilege and responsibility. 

‘‘We cannot, nor would we, fit the youth of today to the pattern of yesterday. A new age demands new designs, 
but these may be as correct and serviceable as those of the past. 
school.” 





To fashion and adapt these is the duty of the 
Frank S. Magill, Headmaster of Penn Hall. 














MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS 





WYOMING 





leads» 


to business success 


/ Accounting 





PREPARE for good pay and an_ executive 


position. 2-year course trains office man- 
agers, cost accountants, auditors, credit 
managers, treasurers, public accountants. 

rgest college grade school of its type in 
the world. Students from 15 states. No 
correspondence courses. Successful Place- 
ment Bureau. Men only. High school and 
college graduates. Dormitory accommo- 
dations. Send for free catalog to see what 
goceumiing offers you. 921 Boylston Street, 


Dept. W, Boston, Mass. 


Bentley , School 




















\Accounting fie 3 
FOR GIRLi aes, 
Mouni Ida School 


6 miles from Boston. College preparatory and 
Junior College courses. Opportunities of Boston in 
Music, Art, historical associations. Voice, Piano, 
Violin, Harp, Organ with eminent Boston masters. 
Home Economics. Excellent Secretarial courses. 
All outdoor sports. Horseback riding. Send for 
catalogue. 











% 1496 Summit Street, NEWTON, MASS. - 





A Friendly School 


Small Enough to Offer 
Individual Attention. Large 
Enough to be Nationally 
nown. 


250 Boys. 
$1,000 per annum. 


95th Year. 


Thorough College Preparation 


Address: Station 116 Worcester, Mass. 

















SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Valley, Wyoming 
THOROUGH L peepee for all colleges and uni- 
versities. classes. Sound teaching by ex- 
perienced instructors. Outdoor life free from dis- 
tractions, full of interest. Polo, rifle practice, 
mountain trips and athletics under careful super 
vision. Develops health, mentality and character. 
Christian ees Limited enrolment. Catalog. 


JULIAN S. BRYAN, Eastern Director 
70 East 45th Street, New York 




















A School of Home Efficiency 


DINE MANOR xz. 


Secondar 
CA Graduate School of School 
DANA HALL 


Higher cultural studies. Emphasis on all subjects pertain- 
ing to management of the home. Country Life. Sports. 
14 miles from Boston. Catalog on application. Address: 
Miss Helen T. Cooke, Box E, Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 











Advanced Courses for Hig rh 
Schon 1 Graduates. College 
reparation. 


Abbot Academy 


Miss Bertha Bailey, Principal, Box D, Andever, Mass. 
For a Century one of New England's Leading Schools for Girls. 





Exceptional Opportunities 
n Art and Music. Out- 


7 
door Sports. 




















FOR BOYS 14 to 20. EXCELLENT PREPARATION FOR 
COLLEGE AND FOR LIFE 


W fer7y ——— 7Gao M 
In the heart of New England (near Springfield) with 
New England standards of character and culture. 


Hundreds of distinguished alumni 








Write for catalog. pa! W. Douglass, Headmaster, 
Box 17, Wilbraham, Mass. 





CANADA 





LMA COLLEGE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Two hours from Buffalo and Detroit on Michigan Cen- 
tral R. R. Accredited. College preparatory. H. S.,Junior 
School (grades), careful oversight, Music, Art, Physical 
ed., Expression, Crafts, Secretarial, Gymnasium, Swim- 
ming Pool. Moderate rate. Catalogue, 

DR. P. S. DOBSON, Prin. Box W. St. Themas, Ontarie 





“No library complete without Kipling complete”’ 





PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNSYLVANIA 





FRANK LIN“°MARSHALL. 


ACADEMY: 


Want A Widely Recognized, 
wa) 2 Moderately Priced 
= Preparatory School. 









= 1200 boys prepared for col- 
lege in last 30 years. 
Wholesome school life 
and sports. 
Unusual Equipment and 
ation. 
Experienced Masters 


Full program of athletics. 
Junior School. 


Catalog on request 


Principal 
= Box 410 Lancaster, Pa. 














Maty Lyon Scholl 


Swarthmore, Pa. Distinguished col- 

lege preparation. General courses. 
T Wildcliff, graduate school. Fine arts, 
secretaryship, home-making. All sports. 
Golf. Seven Cables, girls 6-12. Mr. and 
Mrs. H. M. Crist, Principals, Box 1505, 


erent Hall for Girts 


Fully Accredited college preparatory 
school and junior college. Conserva- 
tory. Month of May at Ocean City. 
§-acre campus. All sports, including Riding. Modern 
buildings. Connecting baths. For catalog address: 
FRANK S. MAGILL, A. M., Headmaster, 
Box W, CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 








RHODE ISLAND 


OSES BROWN 


A Century-old School of 
Distinctive Character for Boys 


Strictly college preparatory. Separate upper and 
lower schools. Carefully supervised study and ath 
letics. Complete equipment. Gymnasium with pool 
Address L. RALSTON es Headmaster, 273 
Hope Street, Providence, 




















MARYLAND 


<S9ONALDSON 


n Episcopal School in the Blue Ridge 
foothills, near Baltimore and Washington. 
Preparations for all colleges 
For Boys 10-18 years. High scholastic Standing. 
180 acres. Supervised athletics. New fireproof 
dormitory. Address 
T. N. Denslow, B. A., Box 38, Ilchester, Maryland 











KENTUCKY 


UCKY 
AR NGTITTE 


Oldest Military school in America 
for Boys 8 to 19. Fully accredited 
all colleges. Tutorial attention. 
R. 0. T. C. Horseback Riding, 
Swimming, etc. Request Catalog 
11 Miles from Louisville 


Box W LYNDON,.KY. 


CALIFORNIA 


ALIFORNIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL ron BOYS 
A L;Pp = REP Beautifully situated among 
the orange groves of South- 


ern California, twenty 

miles from Los Angeles, features thorough train- 

ing in createed and physical development for 
oOys. 

"he caebareenae setting and ideal climate together with the 
splendid equipment and excellent achievement make it the out- 
standing school on the Pacific Coast. 

Junior College. College Preparation. Lower 
School. Music, Athletics,,Riding, Swimming, and Golf. 


Address: The Headmaster, Box W, Covina, Calif. 































A College Preparatory Boarding School for Boys 


In the Open Country, Eleven Miles North of Philadelphia 


Boy | by peng mers Masters 


Complete equipment with Chapel, 
Library, Dormitories, Gymnasium, 





HILL gp 





Illustrated Catalog on Request. 
I. R. Hyde, M.A. (Yale), Headmaster, Box W, Chestnut Hill, Pennsylvania 


llege Swimming Pool and _ Recreation 
Building. Excellent health record. 


Address 


















.the myriad-minded H. G. WELLS surveys 


THE WAY THE WORLD IS GOING 


and demolishes the platitude that human 
nature never changes, demonstrates the 
present uselessness of aeroplanes, and 
adds further specifications to his blue 
prints for the future. 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 





$2.50 
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PRIVATE SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND CAMPS 





WEST VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA 


| 


VIRGINIA 











i A Junior College 
Exclusively fr Young Women 


Near the famous ‘‘White Sulphur Springs,” HY) {I 
and Virginia Hot Springs.”’ Beautiful i| 
mountain location. At junction of several Hy ty 
National automobile highways: C. & O. Ry. | 
Over 100 years old, New fireproof building. | 
Modern rooms and baths. Officially Recog- 
nized College Courses with last two years of | 
high sehool, Social training. Ideal: ‘‘Un- } 
selfish Service.’’ | 
Conservatory advantages in Music, Art, and | 
Dramatics. Secretaria). Outdoor life, Horse- | 
back riding, Swimming, Golf, Tennis, etc. | 
Moderate rate. 

For Information, address: | 
President Freneh W, Thompson, Box W., W 
Lewisburg, West Virginia 





























Staunton fits for life! 


UNEXCELLED military training and superior academic work 
have given Staunton a national distinction. 





college, business a life. 
Annapolis by recommendation. 

Located in the Shenandoah Valley. 
Daily exercise in clean, dry, mountain air. 
tain spring water. 


Superior student personnel. 

Separate equipment fo. younger boys. 
Five gy mnasiums, 
Fire-proof equipment. 


COL. THOS. H. RUSSELL, B.S., LL.D., President 


STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY 


High — 
They may enter West li or 


Alt. 1600 feet. 
Pure moun- 


Tutorial system. 
swimming pool, and athletic park. 
Catalog. Box W, Staunton, Va. 
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INDIANA 





NEW YORK 





Ll MILITARY ACADEMY 
ON LAKE MAXINKUCKEE 
Tue growing American boy is eager, impul- 
sive and often impatient of home restraint. 
The well-rounded training at Culver meets 
the situation. Builds the whole boy—men- 
tally, morally, and physically. Write The 
Military Aide for full details. 


UDOR HALL 


—for Girls. Accredited. 


“College Board”’ Preparatory. Jun- 
ior College for H. S. graduates. Music, Art, 
Riding, Modern fireproof buildings. Catalog: 
TUDOR HALL, Box W, INDIANAPOLIS 








1a! 
Under Lake Diacid Club Education Foundation 


NORT 


—— In the Heart of the Adirondacks —— 


Unusual Success in Preparing for College Work 

Modern methods to develop the whole 
boy to maximum possibilities. Work 
poe ea to individual needs discovered 
thru scientific means. 

Emphasison recreation that can be con- 
tinued thruout life. Winter sports 

Also junior school with home life on 
separate re for boys8 to 12, 

Flinner, Ed.D 
Box i eae Placid Club, N. Y. 


anew. 











INTERIOR DECORATING 






















Amidst the mountains of Old 
Virginiain the beautiful 
Shenandoah Valley. State au- 
thorized Degrees. Combine 
Cultural and Vocational 
training. All Elective sub- 
jects; classical dancing. Also 
A.B. and B. Mus. A few high 
school students admitted. Golf. 
Riding, Swimming, new brick 
buildings. Catalog (mention 
courses desired) address:—Dean, 

ox W, College Park, 
Staunton, Va. 


FINEARTS 
LANGUAGES 
SECRETARIAL 


PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COMMERCIAL ART 
FASHION DESIGN 

DRAMATICS 












ee 
A Master to Each Eight Boys 





CGUER SUMMER SCHOOLS 


ON LAKE MAXINKUCKEE 


Cavatry and Naval Schools, boys 14-20. School of 
Woodcraft, boys 10-14. Supervised vacations packed 
with action and interest. Comradeship of experienced 
instructors, famous Culver equipmeft develops robust, 
manly, self-reliant boys. Separate catalogs. 


The Commandant’s Aide, Culver, Indiana 









beautiful 

Lake Gleneida, 

near N, Y. City. 

Accredited College Prepsra- 

¥ tory. Elective Courses. Smal 

ie <u classes. Outdoor life and sports. Mod- 
st 


erate rates 64th year. Also Junior School, 
Catalog:: 
1 









Herbert E. Ly ad D.D., Pres., 
tox W. Carmel, 








NEW JERSEY 


PEDDI 


Emphasizes preparation for College one. Board 
Examinations. Graduates unusually successful in col- 
leges. Six Forms, including two grammar _ grades. 
Enrolment limited to 350 selected boys from 30 states. 
Athletics for every boy. Gymnasium, swimming pool, 
running track, 9-hole golf course. 150-acre campus. 9 
miles from Princeton. Summer session July 5—Aug. 31. 
64th year. Booklet. 

Roger W. Swetiand, LL. D., Head: 








An endowed 
= for 
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Four months’ Practical Training Course. 
Also Complete Professional and Design 
Courses. Summer Term Starts July 
8th. Send for Catalog 32R. Also Home 
Study Course starts at once. 

Send for booklet 32 K 


The N. Y. School of intention | Decoration 


578 Madison Avenue - New York City 


-(NFoRMATION 


FREE Catalogs. Ail Schools in U. S. 

—College Prep., Boarding, Military, Mu- 

sic, Jr. Colleges, also Camps. Also best 
Sch FREE 














sen maintained by schools 
of U.S. 22 years. 
Advice. No com 
missions. Apply 
AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS ASS'N. 
1211-W Times Bldg. 
N. Y. City, or 
1204 Stevens Building 
JHICAGO 
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PEEKSKI LL 


1833 Military Academy 1929 
Thorough College Preparation. Business Courses. 
$1,500,000 equipment. Address the Principals, 
J. C. Bucher, A. M. and C. A. Robinson, Ph.D. 


Box W-3, Peekskill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 











IRVING 


SCHOOL 


For boys. In beautiful, historic Irving country. 93rd year. 
Long record of successful preparation for College Board ex- 


amination. Certificate privilege. Accredited N. Y. State 
Regents. Limited to 125 boys. Modern equipment. Catalog. 
Rev. J. M. Furman, L.H.D., Headmaster. Box 980, 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 



















Accredited. College Preparatory, or 
General. Secretarial. Arts, Cratts, SOUND 
Music, Riding. Beach, All Athletics. Individual 
sont and care ‘‘How-to-Study’’ taught. 
Happy social life. Ages, § to 18. Cataleg:—Jessie 
Callam Gray, Bex 18. Stanford, Conn., 

(Near N. Y. C.) 





‘ROX BURY 


Sound educational methods have brought suc- 
cess to Roxbury and to the boys it has prepared for college. 


Individual attention and instruction in small 
groups gives the fullest opportunity for each boy. 


Regular and healthful school life. 
Write for Iilustrated Catalog 


A. W.SHERIFF, Headmaster, Cheshire, Conn. 
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Rich in Traditions, 
Modern in Methods, 
Moderate in Cos 
Well econehed athleties for every boy. Interesting _ a 
netivities. New athletic fleld. College preparatory and 
General Courses. = cial Junior School for Younger Boys 
or catalog address: 

REV. BROW NE LL GAGE, PhD., Headmaster 

16 High Street, Suffield, Connecticut. 











INTERIOR DECORATION 
by FRANK ALVAH PARSONS 
Profusely Illustrated Net $4.00 


iwoksetters Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 





CONNECTICUT 
Saint Margaret’s School | 


A New England School for Girls 
City and Country Advantages 
55th Year. Attractive New Fireproof Building on 25-acre 
Suburban Estate. Boarding Enrollment Limited to 75. 
College Preparatory and General Courses. Music, Art, Sec- 
retarial, Do:nestic Science, Handicraft, Athletic Program. 
ALBERTA C. EDELL, Principal 
Waterbury, Connecticut 





Box K 
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A School that Develops IM- 
AGINATION and _ INITIA- 
TIVE and Prepares Efficiently 
for College. 


A School in a Unique Setting 
—a School that Appeals to 
MODERN PARENTS Who 
Want PROGRESSIVE EDU- 
CATION for their Children. 


For Fully Descriptive Catalog, Address 


E. E. Langley, Principal 


100 Rock Ridge Greenwich, Conn. 





“SELF-CONSCIOUS America” might 
be the title for an essay on the four 
books ranged before me this evening. 
Two deal with a problem both myth- 
ical and real: the Jewish question. 
Another shows one of our most intro- 
spective citizens and writers, Sherwood 
Anderson, experimenting with his ego 
in the editing of a small-town news- 
paper at Marion, Virginia. The last 
bears for its subtitle “The Genius of 
American Nationality,” and while it 
is the worthiest of the four, its author, 
Archer Butler Hurlbut, marshals his 
facts nicely but fails to find inspiration 
in his effort to be inspirational. Under 
the whiplashes of our critics both abroad 
and at home, we do not seem te cringe. 
We hear ourselves called Babbits, neo- 
Puritans, Jew-baiters, Boobs, and bob 
up serenely. We are a nation looking 
in a mirror and finding ourselves, 
whether naked or adorned in costumes 
furnished by a Mencken or a Spengler, 
on the whole pleasing to the eye. Is this 
Narcissism or simply 


shouts out his love of America. He 
would be as lost in Paris as Mr. Lewis- 
ohn, who fancies that he is at home there. 


WHEN it appeared, I remember that 
I wrote an angry review of Ludwig 
Lewisohn’s Upstream. He has now 


written a continuation of that spirit- 
ual autobiography and called it Mid- 
Channel. His subtitle is revealing, and 


fairs which ordinarily are locked in 
the breast of a man of taste, he yet 
gives them a taste born of a style so ex- 
citing and so exquisite that as he ages 
it becomes more and more apparent 
that he is one of the few modern writers 
of genius. His emotions are so important, 
his opinions so unimportant except as 
they illumine his character, a character 
vitally interesting to himself, and fas- 
cinating as it is exposed in its most 
intimate details to the reader. Mid- 
Channel is an irritating, a disturbing, 
and an absorbing book. 

As Mr. Lewisohn sees it, the Jewish 
question in America revolves around 
the unhappiness of one highly emotional, 
immensely gifted, unbelievably sensi- 
tive genius. This genius suffers from a 
sort of divine nostalgia. He cannot find 
his roots. He seeks beauty and peace 
and finds neither except as the artist 
finds both in creation. Such a man was 
Shelley. He was an Englishman. Mr. 
Lewisohn is a Jew. Their problem is 

essentially the same. 





the exuberant satis- 
faction that has come 
from hard work and 
the slow realization of 
national form and 


R. Oliver. 


Victim AND Victor, by John 


RECOMMENDED 


STENDHAL, by Paul Hazard. $3. 


It is not one of 
race but of tempera- 
ment. 


THE editor of “The 


personality? 


IN FRONTIERS, 
Mr. Hurlbut at- 
tempts to show the 
historical and natural 
phenomena that have 
made us what we are. 
He creates an inter- 
esting if somewhat 
sterile picture. He 
loves America. So 
does Ludwig Lewis- 
ohn, although he has 
fled from it and, per- 
haps, finds memories 
of it more refreshing 
than were its realities. 
Mr. Hurlbut’s per- 
sonality, as shown 
through the periods 
of his graceless style, 
does as much to ex- 
plain our material 
prosperity as do his 





$2.50. Macmillan. A 
powerful and sturdy novel, written 
by a psychiatrist and dealing with 
the disturbances of the mind and 
their healing. 

Skippy, by Percy Crosby. $2. 
Putnam. The cartoonist-writer’s fa- 
mous child character appearing in 
a tender, whimsical, wise little 
novel that is entirely winning. 

Younc Mrs. GreE.eEy, by Booth 
Tarkington. $2. Doubleday, Doran. 
With shrewd humor, Mr. Tarking- 
ton smiles at American marriage 
and business and at what happens 
when they become a trifle mixed. 

THE INNocENT VoyacE, by Rich- 
ard Hughes. $2.50. Harper. Plot 
out of Stevenson; treatment highly 
original; result—a delightful novel. 

THe C. V. C. Murpers, by 
Kirby Williams. $2. Doubleday, 
Doran. A Midwest mystery that 
combines good writing and original 
method with a sense of rapid-fire 
melodrama. 


Coward-McCann. Crisp and colorful 
literary biography, executed in the 
Maurois tradition. 

A Prerace To Morats, by Wal- 
ter Lippmann. $2.50. Macmillan. 
Light reading in the realm of ethics, 
pointing the way to morality as 
distinct from religion. (A Book of 
the Month Club selection.) 

Sex 1N CrviLizaTION, edited by 
V. F. Calverton and Samuel D. 
Schmalhausen. $5. Macaulay. In- 
troduced by Havelock Ellis, this 
symposium deals frankly with var- 
ious aspects of sex in life and litera- 
ture. 

Famous American Duvets, by 
Don C. Seitz. $3.50. Crowell. Pop- 
ular history of a custom outlived 
but not forgotten. 

CaveNnver’s House, by Edwin 
Arlington Robinson. $2. Macmillan. 
The great American poet’s new long 
narrative poem is less a story and 
more a psychological study of love 
than his Tristram. 








American Hebrew,” 
Mr. Isaac Landman, 
has edited Christian 
and Jew, which 
again bears a_ sub- 
title. This time it 
is, “A Symposium 
for Better Under- 
standing.” It is re- 
markable how so 
Many great men 
could have con- 
tributed to so large 
a book and said 
so many interesting 
and worthwhile 
things; and, with 
one or two _ excep- 
tions, so success- 
fully avoided saying 
anything about the 
purported subject 
of the book. The 
essays of Drs. James 
Harvey Robinson and 


patriotic sentiments. Mr. Anderson, re- 
lating his own peculiar personality to 
the typesetter and the gleaning of the 
day’s news, comes even nearer the truth. 
He enjoys watching himself in the 
process of living. He has found a new 
setting; but he enjoys every yard and 
stick of it. In this way, he is as much 
the sentimental patriot as Mr. Hurlbut. 
His Hello Towns is a strange and frag- 
mentary book; but on every page he 


as untrue as Mr. Hurlbut’s. It reads, 
“An American Chronicle.”” Mid-Chan- 
nel is nothing if it is not a chronicle 
of Ludwig Lewisohn. I have said above 
that it dealt with the Jewish question. 
It deals with the Jewish question no 
more than it deals with America. It 
deals with one Jew, and a magnificent 
Jew, Mr. Ludwig Lewisohn. He is a 
strange and a stupendous figure. In- 
fantile in his betrayal of personal af- 


Joseph Collins are brilliant and they 
are triumphant examples of talking 
around and around a point and never 
mentioning it at all. Father Duffy is 
more specific. He is a hard hitter and a 
generous one. This volume is interesting 
in many ways, but chiefly to me in 
proving that so difficult and dangerous 
a subject as race prejudice escapes from 
even so definite a cage as the covers 
and the title of a book. 





The instrument 
that millions have 
waited {for 


New in principle ... new in design. 


It was inevitable...the maker of the 
world’s finest talking machine was des- 
tined to create the radio achievement 
of the age. 

And now you have it...a radio by 
Victor...with Victor’s quarter centu- 
ry of acoustical experience behind it 
...with Victor’s enduring craftsman- 
ship built into it...with years of Vic- 
tors dependable performance ahead 
of it...and at a price you can afford! 

An all-electric radio that Victor is 
at last proud to trademark “His 
Master’s Voice.” 

A radio that is not merely a step 
ahead...but years ahead...in design, 
in principle, in idea! 

A radio that has a new simplified 
station selector—super-automatic! 

Aradio that introduces a marvelous 
new Victor improvement in tone re- 
production. 

An all-Victor Radio...available in 
a handsome console cabinet that you 
will be proud to own...or, combined 
with the famous Victor Electrola...in 
one cabinet no larger than your old 
Victrola...related and balanced in 
true Victor style...each attuned to 
the same electro-dynamic reproducer. 

...two REAL Victor instruments...so 
ingeniously combined that you can 
switch from your favorite station to 
your favorite record...at the mere turn 
of a tiny knob...and for the first time 


w/ 
Victor-Radio 


with ‘Electrola 
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FULL-VISION, SUPER-AUTOMATIC STATION SELECTOR: All stations 


plainly and permanently visible . . . just slide the knob to right or left—and SS 
in it comes the station you want! 


|" @) 


... get tone quality from a radio that 
matches the marvelous tone quality 
of the new Orthophonic Records! 

No less an achievement are the list 
prices! Only $155* for the Victor 
Radio Console... only $275* for the 
Victor Radio-Electrola. Remarkable 
values made possible by Victor’s great 
resources and manufacturing skill. 

Prove to yourself what radio engi- 
neers have already proclaimed...that 
here are Victor’s greatest achieve- 
ments in radio and record enjoyment. 
Hear them today...see and hear 
Victor’s latest contribution to musical 
America! Victor Talking Machine 
Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


VICTOR -RADIO-ELECTROLA RE-45 
List Price $2 75 * Less Radiotrons* 


ictor-Radio 


& with Electrola 





To the wilds of Burma, where the elephants are white and the gods are heathen; to the 


back door of the Grand Llama’s eyrie in the Himalayas; to the coral beaches of tiny islands 


lost in the south Pacific, the Gillette Traveler has been everywhere and seen everything. 


It has the necessary virtues of 
all travelers: a steel and leather 
constitution, an even temper, 
and a handsome get-up to im- 
press the natives. 

It’s possible, of course, to 
take the road with a less com- 
plete and durable equipment. 
Veteran globe-trotters don’t. 
Even if your itinerary takes you 


merely to Altoona, Columbus, 


~ THE NEW IMPROVED 


Gillette 


SAFETY RAZOR 


Toledo and points west, the 
Gillette Traveler is an excellent 
investment. It is one of the 
world’s finest precision instru- 
ments, aS accurate as a chro- 
nometer and as sturdy as a 


ship’s anchor. It will shave you 


smoothly, comfortably and well 
wherever you are, and it will 
last a lifetime. The price, $7.50 
in heavy silver plate— $10.00 
in heavy gold plate. Twenty 
shaving edges (10 double- 
edged Gillette Blades) in- 
cluded with each one. Other 
models $5.00 to $75.00. Gil- 
lette Safety Razor Company, 


Boston, U.S.A. 


& 
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1O is the White Fireman? He is used in this 
advertising to symbolize loss-prevention engi- 
neering service—a nation-wide service, supported by 
insurance companies, having for its purpose the 
reduction of loss-hazards. Consultation on proposed 
structures, inspection of property, testing of materials 
and equipment, and many other kinds of technical 
assistance comprise the work of this service. Ask 
your North America Agent. 


“ . « 


North America Agents are listed in the Insurance 
sections of classified telephone directories under 


“|NSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA” 


wt 


IRE danger never sleeps! Tonight it is 
lurking in thousands of stores, ware- 
houses, office buildings, apartment 

houses, hotels, factories, institutions and 
schools—awaiting its chance to destroy while 
the world slumbers. 


Long ago the White Fireman recognized in 

the night watchman a potential tool for fire 

prevention work. He fathered the idea of 

establishing schools where night watchmen 

might be trained to meet fire emergencies with 
| alert, intelligent, effective action. 


-| Today, in scores of cities, such instruction 
| courses are being conducted —by fire depart- 
| ments, by Chambers of Commerce, by busi- 

ness associations and other civic bodies, and by 
underwriters’ organizations. Thousands of 
night watchmen are availing themselves of 
| this valuable educational service. Thousands 
| of property owners are being benefited by it. 


Andthisis but one of the hundreds of activities 
promoted by the White Fireman in his never- 
ceasing efforts to reduce America’s fire loss. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


and 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of 
North America 





write practically every form of insurance except life 
1 The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company—Founded 1792 
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1800 conversations at once 
through a cable less than 3 inches thick 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Tue earth beneath our great cities is 
crowded. Steam, gas, sewer and water- 

mains, compressed air pipes, pneumatic 

tube systems, telephone and telegraph 

cables, light, power and rapid transit conduits 
lie so close together that any further additions 
create serious engineering problems. Yet the 
number of telephone calls that must flash through 
the underground arteries of great cities is steadily 
increasing. 

The challenge to the scientific minds of the 
Bell System was to find a way for more con- 
versations in existing conduits. Fifteen years ago, 
the pride of the System was a cable containing 
nine hundred pairs of wires. Then by many im- 
provements a cable of twelve hundred pairs was 


perfected. It was rightly considered a 
scientific triumph. 
Today, cables containing eighteen 
hundred pairs of wires are in service and 
these cables with every wire insulated are only 
two and five-eighths inches in diameter, one- 
half as large as the first nine hundred-pair cable. 
Eighteen hundred conversations at once—six 
hundred more than before—can now pulse 
through this two and five-eighths inches of 
cable. 

There is no standing still in the Bell System. 
Better and better telephone service at the lowest 
cost is the goal. Present improvements constantly 
going into effect are but the foundation for the 
greater service of the future. 


“Tue TELEPHONE Books ARE THE DIRECTORY OF THE NATION” 
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BOOTH TARKINGTON, AND 


CALL MONEY AND STOCK GAMBLING. Abolish 
the daily settlement plan of the New York Stock Ex- 
change and substitute the fortnightly or weekly clear- 
ings of the European exchanges, and a certain and 
definite curb on Wall Street gambling and sudden 
money panics will be in the process of achievement. 
Most economists, bankers, and financiers agree on this, 
but none seems to propose it with any vigor or confi- 
dent emphasis. 

A New York Stock Exchange loan made at ten 
o'clock in the morning may be called at noon or any 
time thereafter up to the close of business for the day. 
A London Stock Exchange loan on the fortnightly 
plan cannot be called until two weeks from the day 
the loan was made, and the interest rate is definitely 
fixed throughout that period. It would of course, be 
revolutionary and enormously disturbing. 

Yet there can be no doubt, with the enormous expan- 
sion of Stock Exchange operations, that the daily 
settlement plan makes possible perilous confusion 
and frantic stampedes when anything in the nature 
of a panic is in the air. With daily clearings the public 
can rush in at any moment and buy insanely; just 
so it can sell in a frenzy of fear, whereupon the cost 
of call money can jump from six per cent to thirty 
per cent and back again to six per cent in a few hours. 
This, notwithstanding the checks and balances in 
the general money market set up by the Federal Re- 
serve banks and every other agency provided to 
supply credit for speculative and business operations. 

Call money rose to 127 per cent on October 29, 
1896, and to 186 per cent on December 16, 1905, when 
really disastrous panics were brewing. Call money 
has not risen above thirty per cent since the Federal 
Reserve System has been effective. But with American. 
speculation on a dozen American exchanges what it 
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A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
EDITED BY BARTON CURRIE 
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is to-day, the whole world can be subjected to a de- 
moralizing money stringency with thirty per cent call 
money under the daily settlement rule that now pre- 
vails. 

It would seem to be time for the Federal Reserve 
Board in Washington to comment on this fact and 
make some public declaration—even though it might 
stir up many of the spectacular leaders of bull opera- 
tions to further denunciation of the Board for inter- 
ference with their glorious gambling drives. 

A weekly or fortnightly clearing and settlement plan 
should most positively cut down the duplication of 
the handling of securities and payments, reduce 
greatly the number of flurries in money rates, and 
also diminish the borrowing on demand when rates 
have gone up to extravagant heights. 

The majority of brokers whose prosperity depends 
on the amount of marginal trading they handle from 
day to day would naturally abhor any change that 
would shrink volume and drive away eager and im- 
petuous customers. Without the daily settlement plan 
they could not get call money by the billions from 
private sources outside the banking groups. We 
would not have that amazing and wholly unsound 
situation of great numbers of individuals and corpora- 
tions lending money to Wall Street to be used for 
purely speculative purposes at higher rates of inter- 
est than they can derive from their own businesses 
or in any other way. 

“This is a benign situation,” say many of the 
brokers, “as we are no longer at the mercy of bankers 
and professional money lenders.” Any outsider or 
amateur can come in and have his share of the pick- 
ings when speculation is at flood tide. 

Like all good things for the amateur and the out- 
sider, there is always a time when facts known only 
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to the experts and the professionals suddenly emerge 
and proclaim the imminence of disaster. There is no 
unlimited store of money in America or in the world 
outside for Wall Street to gamble with, no matter 
how great may be present industrial prosperity. 
There never was a period of inflation that was not 
followed by deflation, and the Coolidge bull market, 
carried over into the Hoover Administration, is not 
likely to prove an exception, yet the settling-down 
process may this time be far more 
orderly and less destructive than it has 
been in the past, provided various stock 
exchanges throughout the country will 
make up their minds to do something 
constructive in reducing the nation-wide 
mania for gambling that has brought 
them such huge profits in the past few 
years. If they will. Certainly they will 
not wish to; but they had much better 
get together and do something within 
their own organizations before Congress 
and the state legislatures start crusading. 
They would be frightfully shortsighted 
to conceive that such attacks upon the — weyhe catteries 
Federal Reserve Board as have been 
delivered by W. C. Durant and former 
Governor Stokes, of New Jersey, would win popular 
support. The public is never fooled in the long run 
by such sleazy sophistry. 

And it might be well to recall at this time the mis- 
take made by the brewers and distillers before pro- 
hibition. They (the brewers and distillers) thought 
that they had the eternal backing of the “sucker” 
public; that they could fight among themselves and at 
the same time afford to thumb their noses at the 
fanatics. Then they woke up. 

It is time we had something constructive and posi- 
tive from the executives of the stock exchanges on 
what they, as experts, plan to do to put their house 
in order before the dreaded ‘‘amateurs and fanatics” 
who make laws in great haste and with much hulla- 
baloo attempt to do it for them. We should like to 
hear something from them on the proposal to substi- 
tute weekly or fortnightly clearings for the present 
plan of daily settlements. We should also like to hear 
something from the Federal Reserve Board and the 
leading bankers of the country on the same subject. 


CALL MONEY AND WORLD CREDIT. Quite 
aside from the present gambling situation, the call- 
money market in Wall Street under the daily settle- 
ment plan has become a direct menace to legitimate 
business operations throughout the world. It has 
sucked $6,000,000,000 into the pot called brokers’ 
loans, and that pot now completely dominates the 
credit situation in two hemispheres. 

It is doubtful if a third of this vast sum could be 
traced to uses for permanent investment. The re- 
mainder goes into the gambling kitty, and the cost of 
borrowing this money is determined almost ex- 
clusively by how avid is the desire of the gamblers to 
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risk their borrowed money on the ups and downs of 
securities. Under the daily settlement rule the lenders 
of this money may feel secure against being caught in 
a prolonged break in stocks that might occur under 
a semiweekly, a weekly, or a fortnightly settlement 
rule. They can call out their money the same day they 
lend it and feel absolutely sure of getting it back. 
Then the borrower, if he is pinched, will have to 
borrow it elsewhere at whatever rate he is forced to 
pay. When this sort of thing runs into 
billions of dollars the risks to the finan- 
cial stability of the money market of the 
world should be obvious. There was a 
time when it was said that a sufficient 
rise in the rediscount rate of the Bank 
of England would draw money from the 
bowels of the earth; but now it can be 
said with a greater degree of truth that 
a sufficient rise in the New York call- 
money rate would empty the Bank of 
England. Certainly, the last rise of the 
Bank of England rate and the last rises 
of the Federal Reserve bank rates did 
not draw an enormous amount out of 
the great pot of brokers’ loans that 
exists in Wall Street. 

The great problem that must be decided in the 
comparatively near future is: Shall the call-money 
market on the daily settlement plan go on until a 
great world-wide smash comes, or will constructive 
efforts be made at the source to alleviate and cure the 
situation before it is too late? 


WORLD COURT OPPOSITION. My fundamental 
objection to the World Court, so called, is its ad- 
visory jurisdiction. I have no objection to—in fact, | 
am a believer in—a world court. But its advisory 
jurisdiction makes the Court the legal counselor of 
the League of Nations. Only the League can call for 
advisory opinions, and it may call for advisory opin- 
ions upon “any dispute” which may arise. This 
jurisdiction therefore is quasi political. 

The Root formula concedes the advisory jurisdic- 
tion of the Court. It in no way impairs or curtails that 
jurisdiction. If the League of Nations calls for an ad- 
visory opinion and the Court finally makes up its mind 
to render such advisory opinion, we may retire from 
the Court. But even our retirement does not prevent 
the rendering of the opinion. The opinion is rendered. 
Its moral effect upon the world is precisely the same 
as if we had stayed in. 

I want to be understood as in no sense opposing the 
judicial or arbitral functions of the World Court. | 


would be glad to have the United States a member of 


a world court whose functions were either judicial or 
arbitral and to be a member without reservation. 
But when we are asked to join a court whose most im- 
portant function is to render advisory opinions on 
quasi political matters, I cannot believe it wise. 
—U. S. Senator WitiiaM E. Borat 


Chairman, Foreign Relations Committee 
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HERRINGS ACROSS THE TRAIL. It is an old 
habit of the American people to make new laws to 
enforce old laws, and we have never exercised this 
habit more industriously than now when the appar- 
ently much greater part of the nation shows a persis- 
tent determination to deprive a numerically enormous 
minority of what is vehemently maintained by the 
latter to be a natural right, inherent in all free men. 

Inevitably, in such a contest, a confusion of tongues 
arises; propagandists fill the air with the noise of 
wrangling; and a thousand argumentative phrases 
get themselves repeated until they become stencils 
highly satisfactory to the multitude using them and 
believing them to be a part of sound debate. The 
stencils, of course, add to the difficulties of those who 
seek to think with as much clarity as possible about 
prohibition and the successive enforcement laws; and 
if we could rid ourselves of the stencils it seems sen- 
sible to believe that we might advance ourselves 
toward a clearer knowledge of the matter. 

“Absolute enforcement needs only a little more 
time.” Give them a generation or two, the absolute 
enforcers say, and no person whatever shall, can, or 
will set his lips to a drink illegal in alcoholic content. 
But these optimists and their stencil are at once con- 
fronted by the facts concerning opium, and also by 
august Nature itself, not to speak of 
old Human Nature, unchangeable 
except perhaps by evolution. The 
absolute enforcer is reasonable only 
when he does not commit himself, 
even vaguely, to a date. 

It is his opponent, however, whose 
stencils most materially becloud the 
mind, and it cannot be denied that 
in this beclouding he has unwittingly 
done a few things bearing the aspect 
of humor. For the wet, merely chang- 
ing one word, has popularized al- 
most all of the old phrases of the 
dry: “The Prohibition Evil,’’ 
“Crimes Due to Prohibition,’’ 
“Homes Wrecked by Prohibition,” 
“Political Corruption Ascribed 
to Prohibition,” ‘‘Criminal Ring of 
Prohibition Agents,” and so forth. 

There is more beclouding, though 
not of the humorous kind, in the stencil, “ Prohibition 
Favors the Rich.” The rich man may have all the drink 
he pleases, but the poor laborer can have none. If 
it be true that the poor man can have none, then, 
before argument can begin upon the question of which 
is favored, it must first be settled whether or not 
drinking is beneficial to either, and also whether or 
not every man has a right to do detrimental things 
to himself if he so inclines. And when there is added 
to this stencil the alternative that the poor man’s 
liquor, if he get any, must be of inferior quality, and 
therefore prohibition is again wickedly at fault, it 
seems reasonable to remember that a millionaire’s 
wine cellar was never at the disposal of the Italian 
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who plied pick and shovel in the excavation for that 
cellar. Then, as after the arrival of prohibition, this 
Italian usually knew how to make his own wine. 

“The worst thing about prohibition is the dis- 
respect for law that prohibition creates in the minds 
of the young.” In all the whole list of stencils probably 
this is the one most popular and, at the same time, 
the most speciously a misstatement of meaning. Ob- 
viously, the meaning is that the wide disobedience of 
law on the part of older people sets an example of 
disobedience that the young naturally follow; but 
the customary user of the stencil does not employ it 
as a criticism of the middle-aged lawbreakers; his 
intention is a criticism of the law, and the most 
prevailing reason that he does not employ it as a 
criticism of the middle-aged lawbreakers is that he 
is one of them himself. Moreover, when he thus is, 
as usual, one of them, the posture he assumes is 
somewhat ludicrous. It is that of a man lamenting, 
with an air of virtue, the bad effect of the example he 
himself is setting; and what he succeeds in demon- 
strating is that he likes his drink better than he does 
the law-abiding of the young. 

Perhaps if we could erase all the stencils and clarify 
our way through all the wrangling until we came 
down to the truth, we should find in the struggle over 
prohibition only another bit of the 
everlasting machinery of progress. 
Always one part of any people has 
been in conflict with another part, 
striving to compel that other part to 
give up doing something it likes to do 
and believing that the abandonment 
should of right be enforced. One part 
fights for the liberty of its likingsand 
the other for the universal extension 
of its sense of right and good; and 
in the fact that the part eventually 
to succumb does not succumb too in- 
stantly there may be something 
greatly useful to the world of the 
future. Some day it must be settled 
how much of the liberty of his likings 
a man must surrender for the people’s 
good and also at what point such a 
surrender no longer contributes to 
that good. 

It is not by poll-parrot oratory, not by stencils, not 
by denunciation, and not even by argument that we 
shall reach these solutions; they can be attained by 
slow and not instantly accepted experiment only, 
and to this present great experiment there is due the 
clearest, fairest, and most hopeful scrutiny possible to 
the mind of a nation that cares for its posterity. 

—Bootu TARKINGTON 


FARM RELIEF. A special session of Congress, called 

by President Hoover for just that purpose, is strug- 

gling with the farm problem. When the session opened 

it looked as if solutions would be attempted along at 
(Continued on Page 148) 
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By JOHN ERSKINE 


ANY young musicians, and a few 
older ones, are asking to-day if there 
is a career for them in the United 
States. The older musicians who 
ask this question are frequently 
competent performers, who, having 

missed the rewards of the concert platform, naturally 
believe that there is not yet in this country an audi- 
ence appreciative of true art. Or they may be orches- 
tral players worried by the inroads of the sound 
picture and the radio. 
The younger inquirers 
have probably heard 
of the disturbing case 
of Susie This or John 
That, who, having 
been hailed as_ the 
local genius in his or 
her home town, made 
progress under a 
famous teacher in a 
large city, gave an 
initial recital of which 
the critics spoke 
kindly, and since then 
has been able to find 
nothing to do except to teach the children of the 
neighbors at two or three dollars an hour. 

Sometimes the question is raised with a backward 
glance at the fabulous tours of distinguished artists 
in other days. Now, we are told, the radio and the 
phonograph are driving the true virtuoso from the 
platform. Only a few men and women still concertize 
on any large scale, or with profit to themselves or their 
managers. The great day of music, by implication, is 
past. 

However the question is put it raises certain diffi- 
culties which it would be stupid to ignore. Yet when a 
young student or an old musician asks whether there 
is a career for him in America it is not 
unfair to ask in return what he means 
by a career. To some extent he means 
a money profit. He would not put it so 
bluntly, but what he wants to know— 
and why isn’t it a proper thing for him 
to want to know?—is whether a musi- 
cian can earn a living comparable to 
that of the lawyer, the doctor, or the 
professional in any other field. 

Accepting the question in these 
terms, and with full sympathy with a 
fellow citizen for a natural ambition 
to support a home and a family, and 
to provide for them and for himself 
the things essential to a cultured life, 
we still might ask again what kind of 
musician he wishes to be. Is he looking 
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for the career of a Franz Liszt or of a Richard Wagner, 
or for the career of a Johann Sebastian Bach? If Liszt 
and Wagner are his ideal, as in most cases they will be, 
then the answer is simple: there is probably no career 
for him in the United States or anywhere else. If on 
the other hand he would be content to lead the life 
of Bach then the United States offers him, in this 
writer’s opinion, a greater career at the present mo- 
ment than any other country in the world. 

Of course, no parallel in talent is implied between 
the average person who asks this question and the 
three great musicians just named; it is only the types 
of career which are compared. One can fancy that the 
musician will reply with a smile that he’d be glad to 
lead Bach’s life on any terms if he only had the 
genius. But the distinction between the two types 


of career is sound, even if we leave out the question of 


genius and stick to those elementary matters, economic 
and practical, implied in the original question. Liszt 
and Wagner in their special fields were the virtuoso 
type of artist, achieving success by a sort of tour de 
force in a field which they created for themselves. To 
perform this tour de force one would need their as- 
tounding personalities and their almost unique musical 
gifts; and, even then, their kind of success could be 
achieved only by extraordinary conditions as in the 
case of Liszt, or by the aid of well-disposed patrons 
as in the case of Wagner. The career of the virtuoso 
was invented little more than a hundred years ago, 
and if it seems now on the decline there is little real 
cause for regret. Because we have been hypnotized 
by the virtuoso ideal, many young musicians confound 
it with the higher standards of their art. They think to 
be anything different from the great players and sing- 
ers is to be something inferior. To accept steady em- 
ployment without individual appearances they are 
apt to consider an abandoning of their higher selves. 
On the other hand, Bach was a craftsman. That first 
of all, and afterward a supreme artist. The works of 
genius which have made him im- 

y mortal were the natural flowering of 
his craftsmanship without thought of 
concert-hall applause, and certainly 
with no economic result in the in- 
crease of his salary. He was a crafts- 
man in the sense that he expected to 
supply music to society wherever 
music was wanted. Like every true 
craftsman he allowed society to say 
what form this demand should take. 
If a violinist was needed in a court 
orchestra he played the violin. For 
most of his life he was what our young 
music students would hate them- 
selves for being: a church organist 
and choirmaster. He made his living 
by playing, by training choirs, and 
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by teaching. His superb compositions he furnished 
gratis for the pleasure of his family at their re- 
unions or for the glory of God in the church services. 
In other words, he earned his living as a craftsman, 
but his creative genius was without price. In the history 
of art, in all its branches, no saner career has yet been 
found. It can be followed by anyone in the United 
States to-day who has competent training and who is 
willing to be, not a virtuoso but a craftsman. 

This distinction between the craftsman and the 
virtuoso is worth emphasizing. The future of art 
among us depends upon which ideals we give ourselves 
to. In the happiest period of Greek sculpture, in the 
thirteenth century, and at other times when the artist 
has enjoyed a sane relation to society the craftsman’s 
ideal has prevailed. The sculptor carved the stone 
where carving was needed, the musician played or 
sang where or when he was wanted. It rested with him, 
however, whether he should remain a simple workman 
or whether he should perform his task with that ad- 
dition of joy and personality which is genius. The 
only real reward, in so far 
as he is concerned, was the 
pleasure he had in his work. 

It rarely added to his wages 
and not often to his fame. 

In literature Shakespeare 
is perhaps the last and 
greatest illustration of this 
type. He followed the 
craftsman’s career as actor 
and as mender of old plays, 
perhaps also as dramatist 
furnishing new material for 


his company. Apparently 
he supported himself on his 
salary as actor and play- 
mender, and by the invest- 
ments of his savings in the 


theater itself. But for 

whatever makes Lear or 

Macbeth immortal, he re- 

ceived no salary whatever. Those who wonder that 
the death entry in the parish church refers to him sim- 
ply as a gentleman without mention of his genius 
overlook the fact that from the medieval point of 
view, the point of view of the craftsman, what we now 
call his genius was only his excellence in his daily task. 
To attempt to read into his life the spiritual conflicts 
and agonies of the virtuoso was always absurd and 
will continue to prove fruitless. 

The Renaissance, which—according to most histories 
of art—conferred an inestimable benefit upon us by 
the rediscovery of Greek art, did us also great harm by 
the manner in which that art was restored to the world. 
To the Greeks art was a normal thing. In the Renais- 
sance, Greek art was reintroduced to western Europe 
as something not normal at all, something remote, 
almost supernatural. What was recovered from the 
ancient world was in a sense only débris—statues or 
fragments of statues which once had been designed 
for a harmonious whole but which were now isolated 
and enjoyed for themselves alone. This isolation made 
the original creator seem an individualist, a single 
spirit, yearning for self-expression. As a matter of fact, 
he had been extraordinarily social-minded, with the 
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same ability to codperate in a public work which came 
to perfection again in the cathedral builders. 

The first Renaissance collections started the tradi- 
tions of our modern museums by bringing together 
for man’s admiration this isolated débris. Naturally 
the craftsman of unusual talent, seeing the honor 
accorded to these ancient fragments, felt that he too 
could produce isolated débris if he tried hard enough. 
Thereupon the artist ceased everywhere to collab- 
orate in the creation of beauty for social and public 
purposes and applied himself rather to the making of 
fragments, for which some patron would pay an arbi- 
trary but high price and which would then be preserved 
in a museum. 

Theclash of these two ideals was of course illustrated 
in more than one individual—in those who had been 
trained in the best traditions of craftsmanship and 
yet were fascinated by the new individualistic philos- 
ophy. Of this conflict Michelangelo is the chief ex- 
ample. A craftsman to begin with, first a stone cutter, 
and afterward a sculptor, he showed at more than one 

point in his career the 
growing ambition to create 
statues for their own sake, 
gorgeous fragments but 
from the standpoint of the 
wider social need insignifi- 
cant. The painter to-day 
who complains that there 
is no career for him in the 
United States is probably 
perpetrating in his studio 
canvases what he hopes to 
sell to collectors or mu- 
seums. The wishes of the 
collector are rarely con- 
sulted in advance. He is 
supposed to be waiting 
there in a receptive mood 
for anything the genius of 
the painter may dictate. 
If you offered this painter 
a commission to decorate a space on your wall, 
seven feet by three, the offer would probably offend 
his pure ideals; he might curse out your bourgeois 
idea of art, which confounds his inspiration with 
the merely useful technique of the ordinary house 
painter. Michelangelo was annoyed too when the 
Pope required him to decorate the ceiling of the Sistine 
chapel. His annoyance perhaps indicated how mod- 
ern he had become. The masterpieces he actually ac- 
complished indicate how much he preserved of the 
craftsman’s ideal, which transfigures a commission for 
daily work into a thing of permanent beauty. 

The musician to-day, in America as elsewhere, has 
been made unhappy by this conflict of ideals. The 
young man or woman who is told, first by the family 
and then by more competent critics, that he or she 
has talent begins to dream at once of a public career 
which will give free play to temperament and individ- 
uality and which will result in wealth and other forms 
of independence. But after his studies are completed 
the young man discovers that the world is full of com- 
petitors, most of them as well equipped as himself. 
The market, he will say, is overcrowded. The solution 
usually offered is either that more people should go 
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to concerts and more concerts should be given or that 
fewer people should be taught music at all. The young 
artist usually holds to the first view, the brain-fatigued 
critics usually suggest the second. 

If the young musician by chance succeeds he finds 
himself leading a life of which, as a human being, he 
ought to be critical. He finds himself a nomad seeking 
audiences as yet unexhausted, never enjoying suffi- 
cient acquaintance with his home, and without leisure 
for sufficient study or practice. 

It is quite true that in the large cities, where the 
virtuoso struggles for a chance to appear, there seem 
to be at times almost as many performers as there are 
persons in a possible audience. Yet in the country at 
large there is a music-hunger for the most part unsatis- 
fied. In many towns of the United States and of other 
countries no excellent musician resides, no excellent 
teacher, no friend and guide of the art. The ambition 
for a virtuoso career, moreover, strips the country of 
any talent which it automatically produces. The 
promising student from some Western state, let us say, 
who has been encouraged by the neighbors to follow a 
concert career is in a sense a product of the com- 
munity—at least, a product of its sympathy for music. 
In hundreds or thousands of instances the neighbors 
actually contribute to the student’s musical training 
in the hope that this investment of faith and money 
will somehow return to enrich their lives. If the student 
once gets to a large city, however, it is at present 
almost impossible to blast him out of it. He would 
much prefer to compete hopelessly with Hofmann and 
Gieseking, with Kreisler and Heifitz, than to be the 
best musician in his state, the inspiration of future 
artists in the place of his birth. 

If someone tells him he has a voice, especially if he 
is a tenor, nothing will satisfy him but a career in 
opera. He sees in himself another Caruso. Even as- 
suming that he has an unusual voice, the fact which he 
refuses to notice and which his teachers perhaps neg- 
lect to point out is that there are not enough opera 
houses in the world to take in all the tenors, let alone 
the geniuses in other registers. He probably refuses 
to see the meaning of our general American reluctance 
to support traditional opera. If 
he learns to sing Verdi in Ital- 
ian he can find no excuse for 
his fellow countrymen who in- 
sist upon being sung to in a 
language they can understand. 
He deplores their lack of cul- 
ture, forgetting that the Amer- 
ican audience who ask for opera 
in the vernacular are asking 
only for what every European 
country demands and gets. He 
probably overlooks the fact 
that the kind of opera we would 
like in this country is spright- 
lier, of a quicker tempo, of a 
stronger dramatic appeal, than 
the old masterpieces which only 
by means of enormous private 
subsidy and with the collabora- 
tion of smart society are gal- 
vanized for a few performances 
each year. 





If the young student is not a performer but a com- 
poser in almost every case he will devote his efforts to 
composition in the old forms—that is in forms once 
demanded by some kind of need but which now cor- 
respond to no need at all. However it may shock the 
traditional musician to be reminded of it it is a plain 
fact that the larger symphonic forms, as well as opera, 
have developed to a point where they can be per- 
formed only at great expense and under costly con- 
ditions. To be properly heard they presuppose concert 
halls of a sort that few cities can afford to maintain, 
since they are useful for few other purposes. There 
are in the United States, at the present moment, any 
number of composers who have failed of recognition 
and will continue to fail because, like the virtuoso 
artist of the Renaissance, they insist on rivaling the 
débris of former times. They absolutely refuse to 
furnish music for the occasions in our life when the 
public demands it, or on such a scale as would be com- 
mensurate with our resources. 

If, however, we returned to the craftsman ideal this 
talent and more could all be used. The young student 
who is sent from a small community to a large city to 
complete his musical education ought first of all to 
go back from where he came. That is the one spot on 
earth which is prepared to give him a warm welcome. 
His neighbors will be proud of him and will give him 
freely, at least at the beginning of his career, the bene- 
fit of every doubt. He is their local genius. His business 
is to justify their confidence. 

Since he will wish to play or sing for them he will 
do so, if he is sensible, on those occasions when they 
wish to listen to him. Perhaps he would prefer to give 
a stilted and rigid program in a large hall, a program 
which would begin with Bach or Beethoven and end 
with a Hungarian rhapsody or a Stravinsky study. 
But if his neighbors prefer to listen to their music at 
a church sociable, then he is something of a fool if he 
lets what he calls his professional ideals prevent him 
from making the church sociable of some musical 
importance. He can earn his living by teaching. Among 
virtuosos, for some reason, teaching has a bad name. 
They are often reluctant to teach for money. If they 
take pupils at all they like to 
do so only in the case of an 
outstanding talent—some child 
to whom without loss of pres- 
tige they can hand on the torch. 
Yet in any art, whether music, 
literature, or painting, there 
are enormous spiritual com- 
pensations as well as an income 
to be ‘had from teaching of the 
finer sort. The musician who is 
competent in technique and 
at home in the works of the 
masters can improve his own 
powers as he imparts instruc- 
tion to his pupils. He need 
listen to no bad music, since he 
knows better than to give bad 
music to beginners. He may, 
if he will, enjoy the satisfac- 
tion of building up a tradition 
in his community, of direct- 
ing the taste of his fellows, of 
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parts of the development of 
their lives. If he is willing to 
teach those students who, though 
talented, are not likely to be- 
come virtuosos or even pro- 
fessionals he can do his share 
toward training the future audi- 
ences of America. He can have 
time for his own practicing, even 
for composing—that is, if he is 
willing to work as systematically 
and as steadily as Bach or as 


César Franck, who also did not \ 





think it beneath their dignity to 

give music lessons even to the 

predestined amateur. To be sure, 

many modern musicians have 

pitied Franck for what they call the drudgery 
of his life, but this pity was suggested by the virtuoso 
point of view. Franck’s place would hardly be 
higher in modern music if he had had time to com- 
pose more. It was not leisure which accounted for the 
enormous production of Bach, and if César Franck had 
been totally withdrawn from what to the virtuoso 
seem the humble occupations of his craft perhaps he 
would have had less rather than more of that humane- 
ness and spirituality which make him important to us. 

The demand for the church organist is universal, and 
the quality of the supply is none too high. So far, the 
difficulty has largely been that the well-trained musi- 
cian is unwilling to accept a modest but genuine oppor- 
tunity and develop it into larger things. The church 
organist in even a small town comes naturally in touch 
with those who like to sing. If he has the vision he 
can organize choral groups quite outside of his Sunday 
tasks, but in a natural sequence to them. He can start 
an interest in good singing, which will, of course, take 
time. He may have to devote his life to it. In most 
cases the young musician hopes for results more im- 
mediate and certainly more spectacular, but the true 
opportunity for the artist lies rather in just such a 
slow building up of music around him. This means 
that his organ playing and choir drilling will be sup- 
plemented by teaching, either instrumental or vocal. 
If his time is fully occupied it will be more so than 
that of any lawyer or business man with ambition to 
get on. In my youth I once heard Edward MacDowell 
say—which came with particular force from him, an 
artist born too early for his true public—that, leaving 
genius aside, any talented musician could make as 
much money as any business man of equal talent 
provided he was willing to work as hard and as sys- 
tematically. Of course, the virtuoso ideal has brought 
with it great leniency toward what is called tempera- 
ment, the overindulgence of one’s sensibilities and 
irritabilities. The craftsman, however, finds nothing 
incongruous between art and sanity, and a sane musi- 
cian who lives as normally as his average neighbor can 
do as much work for as many hours a day without im- 
pairing his natural gifts. 

Somewhat parallel to the opportunity of the church 
organist, and perhaps even greater, is the opportunity 
now enjoyed by the teacher of music in the public 
schools. In no part of our social system is there a 
greater need or a more immediate welcome for the 
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well-trained musician. Those of 
us who have witnessed only half- 
hearted, incompetent attempts 
to teach music to children may 
not realize that in the best 
school systems of the country 
the school orchestra, the 
chamber-music unit, and the 
school chorus are fast becoming 
essential elements in American 
education. To some extent the 
interest in the school orchestra 
is as yet forced and artificial, it 
has been fostered by state and 
interstate competitions. Local 
pride often supports this activity 
in the school program as a sport- 
ing rather than a musical event. 
It is pleasant to have one’s high-school orchestra 
carry off the prize, just as it is agreeable to know that 
the school has a winning football team. In some places 
the school orchestra returns at the end of the summer, 
like the football team, a few weeks in advance in 
order to make an advantageous start. 

But whatever humor there may be in this situation 
the youngsters who take part in the orchestra are 
genuine lovers of music, and during school age the 
musical interest of the American population is extraor- 
dinarily high. It will be our business during the next 
fifty years to readjust our educational system so as 
not to stamp out, as we now do, the childhood inter- 
est in the arts. Just now the high school’s opportunity 
is to maintain this interest through the upper years 
of the school course. The number of competent teach- 
ers, however, available for this work is at present too 
small. If the communities look on their orchestra or 
their choral society as a sort of athletic team and judge 
its value less by the performances than by the results 
in victories, at least this good comes of their attitude: 
that for victory in the orchestra you must have a 
competent conductor, as for the football team you 
must have a competent coach. During the next few 
years there will probably be a large demand for 
energetic and capable musicians who are willing to 
prepare themselves for work in the school systems. 
In addition to the musical training they will need less 
a course in pedagogy than a general acquaintance with 
the school system itself, the machine into which the 
musical training must fit. And even more important 
than this acquaintance with the school system is the 
temperament of the craftsman, the disposition to serve 
society through those channels which seem to society 
itself most important. 

The best high schools are so large and their activi- 
ties so engrossing that not many musicians have 
energy enough to do good work in the school music 
department and to serve the community in additional 
outside ways. Yet in some cases such an extension of 
the school work is possible, and everywhere it is now 
desirable. The majority of school children still do not 
go to college, perhaps never will go. What the colleges 
may do, to permit young America to continue its 
childhood interest in the arts, is a separate problem; 
but the average child on leaving the high school 
usually leaves also its last opportunity to practice the 
(Continued on Page 96) 
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Y COMMON consent this country 
B enjoys the highest standard 
of living the world has ever 
seen. The day laborer commands as 
a matter of course luxuries which 
were beyond the purse of the medi- 
eval nobleman. Tidings from China 
are flashed to our newspapers and 
meet our eyes before the hour at 
which the events happen. Having 
belted the earth with rails, pierced 
mountains, impounded rivers, 
weighed distant stars, walked upon 
the bottom of the sea, and stretched 
his wings with the clouds, man has 
no small cause for pride. He can all 
but command the elements. 

To us as a nation, mass produc- 
tion by machinery has brought 
unexampled wealth and an annual 
income estimated at ninety-odd 
billion dollars. Yet when one looks 
at the picture one begins to wonder 
whether the phrase “standard of 
living” might better be amended to 
“rate of spending” ; for as spenders 
undoubtedly we beat the world. 
Not even our riches have prevented 
the inauguration of installment 
buying. Every well-appointed home 
is supposed to have its radio, its 
vacuum cleaner, its electric refrig- 
erator. The morning paper states 
that a fashion board of merchant 
tailors has decreed that for the 
well-dressed man a minimum of 
twenty suits, twelve hats, eight 
overcoats, and two dozen pair of 
shoes is absolutely necessary. 
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WIDE WORLD 
Excavated in a buried Biblical city, these 
are the oldest known wheels in the world. 





LZHE STORY OF THE MACHINE 


By SILAS BENT 


The machine has de- 
veloped to such proportions 
that pessimists fear it will 
destroy civilization itself. 
This and the articles to 
follow take us from man’s 
earliest experiments with 
lever and wheel to the 


all-pervading 


enfluences 
of mechanical evolution 
surrounding us to-day. 


With automobiles, metal-ribbed 
apartment houses, and other per- 
sonal or community expenditures 
each person in the United States 
consumes every year about half a 
ton of steel. This is one way of 
measuring our devotion to the 
machine. Yet this thing which man 
created for his comfort, conven- 
ience, and economy has begun to 
betray discomfort, inconvenience, 
and waste. Our automobiles take an 
annual toll in life and injuries al- 
most as great as this country’s 
losses in the World War. The 
speed with which they have 
endowed an entire population is 
reflected psychologically in a dis- 
quieting restlessness and a lack of 
inner resources wherewith to em- 
ploy the leisure which the machine 
has brought. Of what value the 
eight-hour day and the five-day 
week, if the mania for mobility 
makes it impossible for the worker 
to improve the time thus opened to 
him? 

We can measure our devotion to 
the machine in yet another way. 
The smoke and gas in our large 
cities cut off from their dwellers 
three fourths of the ultra-violet 
rays which are the chief health- 
giving properties of sunlight. So 
now we have machines to take the 
place of sunlight! 

Having tainted the air breathed 
by about half the population of the 
United States and having cut off 
the major fraction of health-giving 
sunlight, the machine has caused 
such urban congestion that the 





home is threatened. Modern towns 
attract dwellers in the countryside, 
and agriculture sinks into the dol- 
drums. The industrial revolution 
has brought an agricultural revolu- 
tion with it and has shifted great 
masses of population. It has af- 
fected us socially and politically; 
it has made peace more precarious 
and war more deadly. 

And man found that he began to 
take on some of the characteristics 
of the machine itself—conformity 
to pattern, cheapness, deteriora- 
tion, lack of personality. He began 
to wonder whether this thing he 
had created was to be servant or 
master; whether the imagination 
which had brought it into being 
would prove adequate to remedy 
the evils it engendered. Would he 
be able, having set the wheels to 
whirling, to modify the measure of 
their velocity? 

In these articles an attempt will 
be made to audit the account for 
and against the machine in certain 
of its phases, giving some record of 
man’s progress. Food was his prime 
necessity, shelter his second, clothes 
the third, weapons the fourth. 
The machine does not stop when 
it has put its stamp on necessities; 
it goes cn to luxuries, and the luxu- 
ries of to-day become the neces- 
saries of to-morrow. 

The standards of food production 
afford a fair yardstick to lay along 
the culture of any people. Meat 

















UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Before man used the machine for his dwel- 
ling, he hollowed out cave houses like these. 
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is now dressed and packed by 
machinery; spices, staples, and 
delicacies are borne by train and 
truck; and bread is kneaded by 
arms of steel which have the 
strength of a thousand housewives. 

If one breakfasts beside the 
kitchenette, lunches at a restau- 
rant, and dines at his club he may 
congratulate himself that the ma- 
chine has gone to work for him, in 
the matter not only of food but of 
water. 

Primeval man, if no running 
water was near, drank from a stag- 
nant pool; and his food was no bet- 
ter than his drink. He was not a 
hunter of the mammoth, the lion, 
and the bear, as we are fond of 
supposing. He was glad to kill with 
a handy stone a rabbit, or even 
a rat. He ate nuts, wild fruits, leaf 
buds, funguses, birds’ eggs, and the 
honey of wild bees; snails and frogs, 
now prized in some places; fish— 
dead or alive—fresh-water mussels, 
molluscs, and seaweeds. He was not 
above snakes and _ caterpillars. 
(Some Chinese eat caterpillars to 
this day.) And he smashed bones 
to get the marrow out of them. 

Our ancestors were hard put to 
it in all probability to find suste- 
nance. They did not begin to do any 
real cooking until the pot was in- 
vented. If they had learned to 
strike fire they may have barbecued 
whole animals on forked sticks 
above the flames. These things are 
problematical; but we may suppose 
that roasted meat of a sort was 
possible, and that by putting hot 
stones into a scooped-out place in 
the earth man had made his first 
start toward the fireless cooker. 
Probably the pot itself was a dis- 
covery rather than an invention. 

The theory is that when woven 
baskets covered with clay were set 
above the fire the clay hardened, 
revealing that the woven ware 
wasn’t necessary; so that after- 
ward man fashioned pots with his 
hands, even before he discovered 
the wheel. Then it became possible 
to boil water, and our forefathers 
were on the way to become gour- 
mets. 

But it was a long way. Even the 
European Neolithic man, who had 
learned the dietetic value of wheat 
and crushed it for bread, had no 
yeast, and we do not know whether 
yeast was first utilized to make 
bread more palatable or to ferment 
drinks. Until it was discovered, 
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Many centuries ago the ancients learned the trick of the arch; these Babylonian 


ruins near Bagdad represent a_ very 


man was a total abstainer. If 
civilization were spread evenly 
over the world it would be compar- 
atively easy to date within a thou- 
sand years momentous occasions 
of this sort. But civilization was 
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EWING GALLOWAY 
Modern as well as primeval man drinks 
stagnant water if no running water ts near. 


cradled separately in northern 
Africa and in the Orient; from 
Africa it moved westward. The 
Nordic European had been subsist- 
ing six or eight thousand years 
before he learned the uses of metals 
and really began cooking. 

The Romans, who are credited as 
a rule with the first bathtubs, are 
credited also with being the first 
banqueters. Neither is true. There 
was found recently in the ancient 
city of Olynthus, in northern 
Greece, a bathtub probably three 


early prototype of this construction. 


thousand years old, shaped much 
like those of to-day and used even 
before Alexander the Great had 
begun his conquests. In Egypt a 
hundred slaves and heaven knows 
how many camels were constantly 
kept busy that the Pharaohs might 
have fresh cool water. Huge jars of 
porous pottery served as containers 
and by evaporation kept their con- 
tents cool against the sun-baked 
desert. These long caravans even 
brought from the mountain tops 
snow wherewith to make sherbets 
for the royal table. 

But it must be admitted that the 
Romans brought culinary art to a 
higher point than did their prede- 
cessors. They had their expert com- 
missariat, which assembled from 
distant points for their tablesmeats, 
fishes, fowl, and peacocks’ tongues. 
Nero’s guests, reclining on the left 
elbow at his richly laden board, 
looked up at a pivoted and re- 
volving ceiling beguilingly deco- 
rated. During the reign of Tiberius 
the most famous of the epicures 
was Marcus Gabius Apicius, who 
spent his all on comestibles. He 
began as a multimillionaire. His 
fortune, estimated at $3,800,000, 
was spent or squandered in procur- 
ing and inventing rare dishes. When 
he cast up his accounts and found 
that he had remaining only the 
equivalent of a few hundred thou- 
sand dollars, he destroyed himself 
rather than starve on such a pit- 
tance. 

Adjoining most of the dining 
rooms in Roman mansions were 
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vomitoriums; for the Romans dined 
well but not wisely. 

It was in the matter of water 
supply that the Romans far ex- 
celled all their predecessors. The 
Phenicians and Persians had con- 
structed subterranean channels 
with vertical shafts at intervals; 
and Herodotus tells of a Greek 
aqueduct at Satmoas with a gallery 
eight feet square. But aqueducts 
were the most distinctively na- 
tional structure achieved by the 
Romans. Some of them show to- 
day examples of stonework as fine 
as man has achieved anywhere; 
others were of concrete faced with 
brick. The most imposing of them, 
the Aqua Claudia, begun by Calig- 
ula was completed by Claudius, 
and dedicated on his birthday, 
August 1, 52 a. p. It had blowholes 
for ventilation and inspection, pools 
of gravel to purify the water, and 
a reservoir at its head and another 
in Rome with purifying and storing 
compartments. Not until nearly 
two millenniums later was it sur- 


passed. 


Aqueducts 


The Romans wanted running 
water; they were not to be put off 
with wells and cisterns. Earlier 
peoples were not so squeamish. 
In 1928 there was brought to light 
in Beisan, Palestine—site of the 
Biblical Beth-Shean—a well thirty- 
four hundred years old; and to this 
day wells are the marvel of tourists 
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visiting Constantinople, although 
not many of them are in use. 

With the wonders of Roman 
aqueducts before our eyes, we were 
singularly backward in imitating 
them. Our most eminent thrifter, 
Benjamin Franklin, left a sum of 
money for the cities of Philadelphia 
and Boston; and he stipulated that 
at the end of the century—he died 
in 1790—Philadelphia was ‘“‘to 
bring the waters of Wissahickon 
Creek into town so as to supply the 
inhabitants.” He explained that by 
then the wells would begin to run 
dry. But Philadelphia quit using 
well water somewhat before his 
bequest became operative. 

New York began her first aque- 
duct in 1842, and Baltimore fol- 
lowed in 1850. Probably Los 
Angeles has surpassed us all in 
spectacular efforts to provide an 
abundance of water for drinking, 
bathing, and protection against 
fires. She draws a maximum of 250 
million gallons daily a distance of 
235 miles across the Mohave 
Desert, through mountains, and 
over valleys, and develops more 
than 120,000 hydroelectric horse- 
power. This aqueduct was com- 
pleted in 1913, and San Francisco’s 
Hetch Hetchy five years later. The 
city by the Golden Gate con- 
structed an aqueduct 150 miles 
long, with a maximum of 400 mil- 
lion gallons a day, and expects to 
develop from it 200,000 horse- 
power. New York City’s new Cats- 
kill Aqueduct, the third to supply 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
The Romans wanted running water, «+o 
marvels like the Pont du Gard were built. 








ELMENDORF FROM EWING GALLOWAY 
The stone post and lintel construction of 
Egypt lacks the merits of wood and steel. 





the needs of the five boroughs, 
carries half a billion gallons daily 
and is ninety-two miles long. It 
runs from Ashokan reservoir, eleven 
hundred feet beneath the Hudson 
River near West Point, to the 
Kensico reservoir thirty miles north 
of the city, where the water is 
aérated by machinery. 


Modern Miracles 


To carry New York’s water sup- 
ply to the consumer, it is necessary 
to bore tunnels through solid rock 
five hundred feet beneath the sur- 
face. We need not wonder that the 
Romans, who knew nothing about 
electricity, hardly measured up to 
modern miracles, for electricity 
plays a big part in tunnel boring. 
Electric light bulbs are strung along 
the roof as the caves are pushed 
forward from vertical shafts sunk 
usually a mile apart; electricity 
discharges the dynamite blasts; 
an electric tank helps remove the 
débris; into little electric cars the 
tank dumps its scrapings; and elec- 
tric elevators carry the blasted 
rock to the surface. Nor did the 
Roman know of pneumatic drills, 
or of compressed air wherewith to 
keep the tunnel free of fumes. But 
he did very well with an abundance 
of slave labor. 

For the most part Roman aque- 
ducts ran aboveground. Modern 
engineers run them far underneath 
the earth; and the engineering feat 
involved in the Catskill project 
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In parts of our country “home cooking’ 
continues to mean precisely what it says. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
The Cloaca Maxima drained the marshes 
between the Palatine and the Capitoline. 


was declared by General Goethals 
to be more remarkable than the 
building of the Panama Canal. 

Without such engineering feats 
there “shall not a city be inhabited 
and men shall not sojourn or walk 
up and down therein”; for water 
contributes as vitally to our nour- 
ishment as does food. Meanwhile, 
what about cooking? 

In our own country, we may ob- 
serve the evolution of the culinary 
art since before the time when the 
stove and oven came into use. The 
top of the Revolutionary fireplace 
was adorned with a row of metal 
plates, beneath each of which was a 
compartment for hot water, with 
a spout for emptying and filling it; 
there dishes were kept warm while 
others were cooking in pots sus- 
pended by a crane over the flames. 


Delicatessen Dinners 


In the effort to show that the 
Pilgrim Fathers were by no means 
abstemious as to drink, it has been 
revealed that they were by no 
means abstemious as to food. How 
their tables groaned—quarters of 
mutton and legs of beef, whole 
hams, several kinds of fish, corn 
bread and light bread, tankards of 
ale, and quarts of wine! One is 
amazed that the poor fellows sur- 
vived. 

To a régime of this sort the 
United States stuck valiantly until 
within the past half century. Even 
before the Civil War, M. Pierre 
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Blot—an amiable and well-meaning 
Frenchman with a knowledge of 
good eating—came to this country 
to lecture us on the evils of our 
gastronomic ways. His intention 
was to introduce French methods 
of cookery, but he was rejected 
with disdain. American housewives 
continued to buy their frying pans 
from itinerant salesmen; and to 
buy from peddlers hot corn, hom- 
iny, rolls, muffins, and sweets. 

In those days table products were 
mostly local products. They came 
from the garden and from near-by 
farms. New England clipper ships 
brought to the colonists tea from 
China; coffee, sugar, and spices 
from Ceylon, Sumatra, and the 
East Indies. Nowadays we find 
some of these things nearer at 
hand—coffee in South America, for 
example, and sugar in Cuba. On 
an average, each of us consumes 
more than one hundred pounds of 
sugar, about twelve of coffee, and 
nearly a pound of tea per annum. 

Except for the fraction produced 
from cane in the Southern states, 
and from beets in some of the 
Western states, most of our sugar 
is ground in mills near where it is 
grown, then shipped as the brown 
raw product to refineries here. Back 
of the lump you drop into your 
morning cup lies a complicated 
machinery. 

The mechanization of the food 
supply began on a small scale al- 
most as soon as this country was 


settled. The Pilgrims had been at 
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Plymouth but eight years when 
they set up a gristmill, and a water 
mill for grinding grain was erected 
by Endecott’s colony at Dorchester 
in 1629. Boston was hardly a settle- 
ment before it had a tidewater 
gristmill. William Penn’s_ colo- 
nists ground corn by machinery, 
and by 1700 there were many such 
plants in New Jersey, New Hamp- 
shire, and Maine. But the thing 
was not done on a large scale until 
after the Civil War. Our immense 
grain elevators, packing plants, 
flour mills, pickling and canning 
establishments, the commercialized 
dairies with their mechanical cream 
separators and butter makers, bak- 
eries where the size of the loaf and 
the temperature of the oven are 
automatically regulated—all that 
vast spread of industry which 
makes possible the delicatessen 
dinner—are a growth of the past 
generation. 


The Milk Bottle 


One gets a sense of the contrast 
with settler days in taking a look 
at the morning milk bottle. Back 
in 1602 we were making glass on 
this continent. Eight men brought 
over for that purpose (Germans 
and Poles they were) worked near 
Jamestown. They made ‘soap and 
tar, too, but the glass they made 
from Virginia sand, fluxed with 
potash from ashes. Mostly this 
went into beads for trading with 
the Indians; but we were exporting 
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part of it to England ten years 
before the Pilgrim Fathers landed. 


Rude bottles were fashioned even: 


then; but the bottle of to-day is 
made with soda ash from Ohio, 
limestone from Michigan, feldspar 
from North Carolina, antimony 
from Utah, silenium from Montana, 
cobalt from Canada, and niter 
from Chile. Only the machine 
could make such an integration 
possible; only the machine could 
make possible such cheap and 
efficient containers. 


No More Drudgery 


Bread and milk are the staff and 
wine of daily sustenance. What, 
then, of bread? In ancient times 
wheat was reaped with sickles and 
threshed by the trampling of ani- 
mals on a floor of stone or hardened 
clay. The grain was not ground but 
pounded, and the chaff was blown 
away with fans. The Egyptians 
knew how to ferment their dough, 
once it was in preparation, but the 
poor ate mostly unleavened bread. 
The whole process was simple, and 
the tools were elementary. 

To-day even the reaper drawn by 
horses in our Western fields is a 
complicated machine, and _ the 
thresher is still more complicated. 
The grain is moved by truck to a 
railroad station, transported by 
steam power to Minneapolis, and 
there stored in a giant elevator 
equipped with belts, conveyors, 
and powerful hoisting machines. 
It is graded, ground, bolted, and 
sacked by machinery; and when it 
reaches a modern bakery it goes 
into a loaf produced with the auto- 
matic precision of an automobile. 
Even the measurement of materials 
is made foolproof—in other words, 
mechanical. 

Bread making has thus been 
taken out of the home. When we 
contrast the city apartment of to- 
day with the homes of our grand- 
fathers, we begin to perceive that 
the economic emancipation of 
women is to a large extent a 
machine-made thing; and we begin 
to suspect that her political eman- 
cipation had somewhat the same 
origin. Back in 1840 women were 
employed in more than a hundred 
different occupations in the United 
States, but teaching was still the 
only occupation open to those who 
were educated. More of them 
would have taught school for a 
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living if they had ever found time 
for an education, even of the rudi- 
mentary sort then required for 
pedagogy. But the home of that 
day, and for a quarter of a century 
thereafter, exacted from its mis- 
tress such attentive drudgery that 
she had no leisure for the improve- 
ment of her mind and was likely 
to forget such schooling as had 
been vouchsafed to her in girlhood. 

Everything was done by hand. 
Benjamin Franklin, by growing 
the first broom corn in this country, 
had lightened a little the labor of 
sweeping floors, and there was 
no problem of hired help. Servants 
could be cheaply employed, but 
they required constant supervision; 
and the mistress of the household, 
what with cleaning, the washing, 
spinning, mending, filling the oil 
lamps, and polishing the chimneys, 
had her hands full. A mere inspec- 
tion of the huge kitchen, where a 
cook might walk miles in preparing 
a dinner, and of the simple imple- 
ments employed even after the coal 
or wood range came into use, will 
indicate how great the labor of 
cookery was. . 

Nowadays milady cleans the 
floors of her compact apartment— 
or has them cleaned—with an elec- 
tric vacuum machine; laundering, 
if done at home, is facilitated by 
electric washing and ironing ma- 
chines. Even the ice comes from an 
electric refrigerator. The kitchen 
has shrunk to a hole in the wall, 
and no more goes on there than be- 
hind the prescription counter of a 
drug store, where the pharmacist 
stands idle because machines are 
making his pills. 

Thus feminine emancipation 
from political discrimination went 
hand in hand with emancipation 
from domestic slavery. It is worth 
noting that American women, who 
may now vote, number about nine 
millions in industry, and a large 
portion of them tend machines. 
And if there is a servant problem, 
its gravity is reduced by the slen- 
derness of the service to be per- 
formed. 

A hotel publication estimates 
that Americans spend about four 
billion dollars a year on meals out- 
side the home. The family which 
eats at home is not restricted, in the 
matter of diet, to local or domestic 
products. Its oatcakes may come 
from Scotland, its oatmeal from 
Ireland. Denmark may send its 
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liver paste, England its biscuit. 
Silver-skinned onions from Holland, 
frankfurters from Germany, an- 
chovies from Holland, caviar from 
Russia, almonds from Spain, cheese, 
truffles, and jam from France, and 
olive oil from Italy—these are but 
a few items in the European bill of 
fare laid daily before the public of 
the United States. 

The machine has affected de- 
mand as well as distribution. There 
is marked evidence, for example, 
that we are becoming more vege- 
tarian. Even at dinners and ban- 
quets it is no longer customary to 
serve more than one fish and one 
meat. The gregarious tendency to 
gather about hotel tables, eat, 
smoke, and listen with boredom 
to speakers is one of the marked 
phenomena of modern life. The 
machine, by amplifying the speak- 
ers voice, makes it impossible to 
escape that part of the function; 
but by way of compensation it does 
away with other rigors. Invisible 
fans suck out the smoke and viti- 
ated atmosphere, while other fans 
pump in fresh air. Endless belts 
bear hot food from the kitchen 
below, and waiters serve first those 
farthest away, so that all may begin 
eating almost simultaneously. The 
procedure is strictly standardized, 
even to the dishes found acceptable 
to the greatest number in any large 
gathering. One New York hotel, 
recognizing our predilection for 
these affairs, has more than forty 
banquet halls, dining rooms, and 
restaurants. 


Food and Health 


This multiplicity and variety of 
eating places under a single roof is 
hardly less remarkable than the 
multiplicity of our confections. 
We spend four hundred millions a 
year for candy, three hundred 
millions for ice cream—both of 
them food products the prepara- 
tion of which has been taken out of 
the home. 

Now let us look at the other side 
of the dietetic shield. A British 
medical officer of the Indian Serv- 
ice, studying the effect of food on 
health, spent nine years in the Him- 
alayas. He reported that the people 
there were of magnificent physique, 
and that they kept until late in 
life the characteristics of youth. 

Compare this with the experience 
of your tired business man, who 
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seldom permits himself to find out 
what hunger is, who is constantly 
in a fret about his lower insides, 
and who seldom escapes medication 
or the knife. For not only has 
civilization brought us food which 
does not exercise our teeth and 
gums, but it has imposed upon us a 
speed which has made us neglect- 
ful of primary common sense 
about eating, drinking, and exer- 
cising. 


Hurried and Worried 


We are assured that the proper 
accessories of a full meal are abun- 
dant time, conversation, agreeable 
odors, and good music. Above all, 
we are warned not to eat when 
excited or nervous. The Wall 
Street broker, hastily snatching his 
midday hot roast-beef sandwich, is 
a fair example of what ought to be 
avoided and what sort of meal a 
machine civilization imposes. 

Thirty years ago the broker’s 
roast-beef sandwich would have 
cost a quarter; now it is more likely 
to cost him sixty cents. The rise in 
the cost of foodstuffs, however, is 
no proof that mechanization of the 
food supply is to blame. Certain 
financial factors are involved which 
have no place in this discussion; 
and there is the added considera- 
tion that when the housewife steps 
around the corner for a bottle of 
pickles, she expects to find on the 
counter just the brand and just the 
size she prefers. That sort of service 
costs money. It is a part of the 
complicated system of distribution 
which represents a 
fraction more than 
forty-nine cents of 
the consumer's 
dollar. 

The machine, 
then, is sending 
more and more of us 
out of the home into 
restaurants, cafe- 
terias, clubs, and 
hotels; it is making 
us soft and dyspep- 
tic, hurried and 
worried. These are 
serious facts. Mean- 
while the machine 
has given us a 
greater variety of 
food, a more sani- 
tary supply, and far 
higher culinary 
standards. As for 
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water, the gods sipping nectar on 
Olympus never quaffed a purer or 
more delicious drink than the stream 
which flows from city taps. If man 
has abused his food and drink, or 
failed to take advantage of them 
as he might, surely he has himself 
in part to blame. Let us leave it at 
that and turn to the matter of 
shelter. 

The Bedouin lived in a long house 
of hair. It was literally a house, 
some seven feet high, with a sloping 
roof and an open front. Its material 
was woven of goat’s or camel’s hair 
in strips two feet wide and thirty 
to fifty feet long. They were sewed 
together, supported by poles, and 
held in place by cords attached to 
pegs driven into the sand. Even in 
rainy weather the interior was dry. 

This was among the earliest 
human habitations to require the 
extensive use of tools and machin- 
ery. When man emerged from the 
cave he learned to build a wind- 
break by driving stakes into the 
ground and piling brush against 
them. Then he learned to pleat 
grasses or reeds into mats; from 
this to the roofed hut was but a 
step. Yet there are still, in this 
supposedly civilized world, folk 
who are homeless. The Tasmanians 
sleep in hollow trees; our own 
Red Indians built wigwams; the 
Algonquins employed bark, the 
Sioux used buffalo hides, the Iro- 
quois built community dwellings 
five hundred feet long. 

But herdsmen, such as the Bed- 
ouins, were nomadic and needed 
portable homes so that they could 


move to new grazing fields. They 
could not have learned to weave 
until they had domesticated ani- 
mals to shear; yet the beginnings of 
spinning and weaving are lost in 
prehistoric mists. The loom is more 
than a tool. Even in its simplest 
form it is a somewhat complicated 
machine. Yet the Arabs had the 
trick, and they used bone or copper 
needles and coarse thread. 

If it seems to us remarkable that 
the unlettered Bedouin knew how 
to weave, consider for a moment the 
Assyrians and Babylonians, who 
built cities of brick. They knew the 
uses of cylinders, rollers, turning 
lathes, pulleys, blowpipes, mills, 
windlasses, leathern bellows, screw 
presses, and the loom. With those 
tools we could erect a modern office 
building. Until we hit upon the 
steam engine in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, we were little 
ahead of these ancients in the way 
of tools and machines for building. 
They knew, undoubtedly, the prin- 
ciple of the lever; although Archi- 
medes, who lived but two centuries 
before Christ, is commonly credited 
with the discovery. 


A Roof Above Our Head 


Nineveh, Tyre, and other cities 
of northern Africa were of brick 
before the Egyptians began hewing 
stone. In other countries, where 
stone lay plentifully about, tools 
were made of it. Obsidian was 
shaped with clubs into knives, axes, 
chisels, and borers. Not so very 
long ago a French scientist dug wp 

in the Somme a short 





6 SRAUTIFUL REPRESENTATION OF THE SEW TORK CRYSTAL PALACE 


American engineers learned how to do new tricks with iron and steel from New 
’ork’s Crystal Palace, visible even to this day in our vast terminal train sheds. 


knife of polished 
stone, which had 
been used for shav- 
ing! Perhaps not all 
our Neolithic ances- 
tors were bearded, 
as we have been led 
to suppose. 
Probably the first 
use of stones in any 
sort of construction 
came when they 
were piled above 
gravesas rude monu- 
ments. When it came 
to building, the diffi- 
culties of roofing 
were obvious. The 
simplest way was to 
set back each stone 
so as not to over- 
hang the one be- 
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neath it; from which was evolved 
the pyramidal form. The biggest of 
the pyramids erected by the Egyp- 
tians was of granite and limestone, 
some of the material being brought 
five hundred miles up the Nile. 
Many of those stones weighed from 
forty to sixty tonseach, and the total 
weight of one pyramid has been 
estimated as close to seven million 
tons. Herodotus says that 100,000 
men spent twenty years building 
this magnificent tomb for the fam- 
ily of a Pharaoh. 

Long before the pyramids were 
built, however, the trick of over- 
lapping bricks had been learned, 
and later came the arch or vault. 
Nearly seven thousand years ago 
the Chaldeans built the earliest 
example of this we have found, 
beneath a terraced temple tower 
at Nippur. It was of burnt brick, 
cemented with clay mortar. The 
underground granaries of Ramses 
II at Thebes, twelve feet high, 
were vaulted. The Cloaca Maxima 
at Rome—a tunnel eight hundred 
feet long with a ten-foot span— 
was built to drain the marshy 
ground between the Palatine and 
Capitoline hills. 

In spite of their magnificent 
roads and aqueducts, the Romans 
lost many of the secrets of building 
with the help of machinery. With 
plenty of slaves at hand, why 
bother with mechanical _horse- 
power? 

It is safe to say that in the Middle 
Ages people were less comfortably 
housed in Europe than were the 
Babylonians and Assyrians thou- 
sands of years before. Constructive 
effort was concentrated on splendid 
cathedrals with groined and vaulted 
ceilings. The buttress, to help with- 
stand the thrust of these arches, 
was developed; and the stone ma- 
sons who built them worked on the 
spot. That was the age of the guilds. 
Windows were fashioned and put 
in place, doors were built and hung, 
stone was heaped on stone by 
artificers who saw their handiwork 
fall into a beautiful design and who 
experienced a proud partnership in 
the whole enterprise. 

These expressions in stone of 
a community’s piety dominated 
towns in which the dwellings of 
princes and nobles were dark and 
gloomy. Prosperous burghers lived 
in wooden houses thatched with 
straw or roofed with shingles; and 
disastrous fires were frequent. More 





WORLD’S WORK for JUNE 
impressive homes were to follow; 
but even the old German, French, 
English, and Scottish castles, de- 
spite their imposing exteriors, can 
hardly compare in comfort and 
convenience with a modern Bronx 
apartment. 

In winter these old castles were 
all but unheated. Even the Romans, 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 

Without water, man soon reverts to ant- 
malism. Hence he has built reservoirs like 


the Pacoima Dam near Los Angeles. 


many centuries before, having 
learned the virtues of separate 
heating plants, piped hot air to 
radiators in their homes. But that 
expedient, not uncommon to this 
day in temperate-zone dwellings, 
seems to have been forgotten or 
ignored in the Middle Ages. It is 
true that men had learned to build 
chimneys and no longer let the 
smoke from their fires escape 
through a hole in the roof. They had 
open fireplaces, which scorch you on 
one sidewhile you freeze onthe other. 
Open fireplaces persisted in the 
shelters erected by our own pio- 
neers, as they pushed forward to the 
conquest of the West. They built 
cabins of solid logs hewed square, 
and the raising of the rooftree was 
a community event. Whether build- 
ing a log cabin, fighting a fire, or 
repelling Indian raiders the pio- 
neers were bound together by a com- 
mon peril and a common welfare. 
The log cabins might have been 
developed into a distinctive type 
had their owners been willing to 
stay put. The pioneer, however, was 
ever restless, ever on the move. 
Hardly had he subdued the forest 
about him before he begun to 
hunger for scenes farther west. 








But if those log cabins did not 
flower into a distinctive American 
expression, the homes of the New 
England countryside did. Snug 
against bleak winters, those white 
farmhouses had a character of 
their own. Many of them contain 
fine examples of the woodworker’s 
art, and all the older dwellings 
bespeak what was soon to become 
obsolescent: the craftsman’s pride 
in his work. 

The change which was to put 
craftsmanship to rout was fore- 
shadowed even at the middle of the 
nineteenth century, when the 
Smithsonian Institution was being 
planned in Washington. Robert 
Dale Owen, a former member of 
Congress and a social reformer, 
observed that the products of the 
mine were encroaching on the 
usual building materials. “The next 
generation,” he said, “‘may see 
arising on our continent villages 
or, it may be, cities, of iron.” 

His utterance was _ prophetic. 
The Romans and Greeks secured 
with bars of metal the stones with 
which their buildings were faced— 
almost as we do now in our sky- 
scrapers. They did this, and we 
knew it, yet our builders strangely 
ignored the lesson. Toward the 
end of the nineteenth century a 
French gardener made basins by 
pouring concrete around a net- 
work of iron rods, and until very 
recently that gardener had been 
credited with having originated the 
idea of reénforced concrete. Not 
until the summer of 1928 was the 
claim disputed. Then it was dis- 
covered that in 1853 a Jesuit priest 
of New Orleans had anticipated 
him. A church on Baronne Street, 
built in that year, was demolished. 
It had been erected on land re- 
claimed from a cypress swamp; and 
when it was torn down the con- 
struction of its foundation walls 
stood bare. The priest, acting as his 
own architect, had poured a con- 
crete of crushed oyster shells and 
bricks around strong iron bars, 
running from top to bottom of the 
walls, arid held in place with 
wrought-iron hoops. No written 
record of it was left, yet that idea 
is fundamental to the modern 
skyscraper. 

Half a century ago we called 
ten-story buildings tall. The Mo- 
nadnock in Chicago, built without 
steel reénforcement, is still standing 
as this is written. To support walls 
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of that height the masonry was 
necessarily of such thickness at its 
base that windows pierced through 
it would have been quite useless 
had the masonry been much deeper. 
Thus there was an automatic check 
on the height to which such struc- 
tures could be pushed. 

In 1926 there was demolished, at 
50 Broadway, the first New York 
City structure to make use of 
metal reénforcement. It was called 
the Tower Building, although it 
was but ten stories high, and its 
first six stories were not reénforced 
at all. On the top of these walls of 
masonry was erected an iron skele- 
ton, to serve as a framework for the 
upper four stories. The Tower 
Building was a modest harbinger 
of Manhattan’s jagged skyline. 
It was an outer rampart of a struc- 
tural revolution. It was the grand- 
daddy of the proposed gigantic 
seventy-five story office building 
with which Chicago would chal- 
lenge the heavens. 

Chicago, indeed, was the parent 
of the skyscraper. In that restless, 
up-and-coming city there was built 
back in 1884, five years ahead of 
the Tower Building in New York, a 
ten-story structure at La Salle and 
Adams Streets which was the true 
ancestor of this Gargantuan prog- 
eny. Until 1893 Trinity Church 
steeple was the highest point in 
lower Manhattan; then it surren- 
dered its dizzy eminence to a seven- 
teen-story insurance building. 

Shelter is a main activity of this 
country. By the end of the first 
quarter of the twentieth century 
we were spending six billions a 
year on it. Our greatest builders 
complained that the industry, sub- 
ject to devastating competition and 
crippled by interunion jurisdic- 
tional disputes, was almost as ill- 
organized as coal mining and 
agriculture; but the fact remains 
that we are the world’s greatest, 
most feverish, most ingenious 
builders. 

The American frontier disap- 
peared about 1890. The West had 
been conquered; there was no 
longer a rush to settle government 
lands; trusts were being formed; 
railways merged into vast systems; 
steel and oil plants consolidated. 
Giant mushroom factories sprang 
up in our urban centers, and their 
demand for labor brought such 
congestion of population that land 
values soared. Taller and taller 


buildings were needed, if rentals 
were to be obtained which would 
justify investment in building sites. 
Engineers now assert that there is 
virtually no theoretical limit on 
the height of the setback pyram- 
idal skyscraper, provided the base 
be broad enough. But in practice 
there is a limitation, just as there 
was a limitation in the case of 
unsupported masonry. It is due to 
the elevator. 

The taller the building, the 
greater must be the number of 
elevators to accommodate the ten- 
ants; and where ground rentals are 
enormous, the space given over to 
elevators becomes an item of mo- 
ment. In cities of a million popu- 
lation it is calculated that the 
twenty-story building is about as 
lofty as is consistent with economi- 
cal construction. Where land values 
are abnormal, or where there is 
exceptional advertising value in 
mere height, more stories may be 
justified. 

Detroit, Chicago, and New York 
have competed for more than a 








UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 

Lifting a 73-ton steel column five hundred 
Jeet no longer astonishes Americans now 
accustomed to gigantic engineering feats. 


decade as to which should have the 
tallest building or the building with 
the greatest floor space. It was a 
competition in advertising; and we 
may realize its justification when 
we reflect that the Flatiron Build- 
ing and the Woolworth Building 
are now household words. The 
Flatiron Building became famous 
partly by reason of its singular 
shape and floor plan. The Wool- 
worth Building, with a daylight 
population of more than ten thou- 
sand, became famous not only 
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because when it was built it was 
the highest in the world but 
because of the rare beauty of its 
lacy tower. 

Once the architect has drawn 
his plans, the building of a modern 
skyscraper becomes a standardized, 
mechanical, almost automatic proc- 
ess. Every beam is numbered and 
put in its appointed place. The 
structural-steel worker, as he stands 
on a rib of the skeleton and catches 
in a bucket red-hot rivets tossed to 
him from far below, glories not in 
craftsmanship but in his personal 
nerve and daring. The carpenters’ 
union quarrels bitterly with the 
metal-workers’ union as to which 
shall set the window frames and 
sashes, which are of metal. The 
workman contributes to the com- 
pleted whole no individuality and 
no art. The change from the an- 
cient guild to the modern labor 
union meant a change from pride 
in manual achievement to pride in 
the wage scale. 

Since skyscrapers cannot be built 
profitably except upon land of 
abnormal value, and since the plans 
and equipment of such buildings 
are changing constantly, we have 
learned to construct them rapidly 
and cheaply. Rapidly because 
while the land is out of use enor- 
mous charges are piling up to be 
amortized by rentals; cheaply be- 
cause new types of elevators, new 
arrangements of office suites, new 
uses of metals and tiles swiftly 
outmode them. 

It is said that New York City 
is wrecked every twenty-five years 
and built over again. True, there 
are some ideal modern office build- 
ings and apartment hotels which 
have the prospect of standing 
more than a quarter of a century; 
there are others which certainly 
are not expected to stand so long. 
The average is fair. “Build me,” 
Douglas Robinson once instructed 
an architect, “‘the cheapest thing 
that will hold together fifteen 
years.” The cubic foot has become 
the basis of value. It would seem 
that only libraries, churches, and 
country mansions are built nowa- 
days to endure. 

Once the erection of a sky- 
scraper ceased to astonish the 
urban American public, architects 
began to cook up difficult feats for 
the builder to perform. To build 
the enormous auditorium without 

(Continued on Page 126) 





BEHIND THE SCENES WITH THE 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


Adolph Miller, Original Member and Great Economist, Explains Perplexities 


TOCK MARKET speculation and the 
relations to it of the Federal Reserve 
Board have for several months been 
the engrossing business topic of this 

country. Out of a contemplation and 

»— exploration of that topic, contempor- 
aneously and historically, there is one conclusion 
which irresistibly emerges: The policy of the Federal 

Reserve Board is not a fixed 
thing, existing now in the form 
in which it has existed always, 
but a changing thing, a grow- 
ing thing, a development. It 
is to that development, in cer- 
tain of its phases, reaching 
back into the past and reach- 
ing prophetically also into the 
future, that this article is 
devoted. 

A collective development 
can often best be understood 
in association with the progress 
of the thought of an individ- 
ual man. It is so in this case. 

There is a member of the Federal Reserve Board 
whose thought has been plainly expressed and whose 
qualifications for expressing it with authority are 
quite exceptional. That man is Adolph Caspar Miller. 

Mr. Miller has been a member of the Board from 
the very first day of its existence. He was 
appointed by the Democratic President, 
Woodrow Wilson, for a ten-year term which 
expired in 1924, and he was then reappointed 
by the Republican President, Calvin Coolidge. 
He intimately knows the Board’s whole his- 
tory. 

In the second place, Mr. Miller is the 
Board’s only professional economist. He is 
the only member of the Board who came to 
it after long professional studies in economic 
fields. He can be called without any flattering 
exaggeration whatsoever a great economic 
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and Problems Which Confront the System During Credit Crises 


By WILLIAM HARD 
Drawings by Ed Randall 








Three giants of the Wall Street battle are, left to right, 
Senator Carter Glass, Charles E. Mitchell, banker, 
and Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury. 
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Mr. Miller stated: “I regard the policy of the 
Federal Reserve System last autumn (1927) as hav- 
ing been a provocative factor in the stock market, 
and I regard it as a fact that has got to be reckoned 
with publicly.” 

It is to-day being reckoned with publicly on a scale 
greater perhaps than has ever previously greeted any 
Federal Reserve System policy and situation. It is 
probable that Mr. Miller’s 
testimony before the Congres- 
sional Committee involved—- 
testimony delivered on 
numerous mornings and after- 
noons between April 20, 1926, 
and May 17, 1928—consti- 
tutes by far the most authori- 
tative human document in 
Federal Reserve theory and 
practice. No other member of 
the Board has ever expounded 
the Board’s thinkings and 
feelings and gropings and 
findings so comprehensively 
or so frankly. 

From Mr. Miller’s statements thus made, from other 
public statements which occasionally have fallen from 
him, and from common Washingtonian knowledge 
regarding his activities and his views it is possible to 
reconstruct a fairly accurate moving picture, as it were, 
of the recent crucial years of Federal Re- 
serve peacetime painful progress toward what 
Mr. Miller has been repeatedly pleased to 
call “effective procedure.” 

Mr. Miller has been altogether frank in 
delineating the difficulties which have im- 
peded a more rapid arrival at that sort of 
procedure. One of the greatest of the lessons 
which he has endeavored to teach to the 
Congress is that good Federal Reserve Board 
practice cannot be the product of mere Con- 
gressional dictate. It has to be also, and 
even dominantly, a growth, a development, 
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scholar. For twenty-four years before he gyoipp C. Miller, 20 unfolding process within the Board itself. 


entered the Board he taught economic brains of the Board. 


science at Harvard, at Cornell at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, at the University of California. 

It isperhaps perfectly natural that sucha man, trans- 
ferred into public life, should have an exceptional 
gift in the scientific forecasting of economic weather. 

Last year, testifying before the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency of the House of Representatives, 





On this point Mr. Miller has extremely ex- 
plicitly said: ‘‘Neither the Federal Reserve 
Board nor the Federal Reserve banks are composed of 
men who are economists or financial statesmen in the 
sense that they have had much training that qualifies 
them to develop systematically, and long in advance of 
an actual urgent situation, the proper methods of deal- 
ing with them. For the most part what is done is done 
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because someone feels uncomfortable about what is 
transpiring and what he thinks may develop. I should 
say that action by the Federal Reserve Board usually 
lies midway between a deliberate or calculated action, 
such as is taken with full appreciation of the conse- 
quences, and what you might call unconscious action. 
It is not the habit of the Federal Reserve Board to pre- 
serve for its records, save occasionally, any statement 
of the grounds upon which important action is taken. I 
could not undertake to give any clear definition of just 
what considerations move my colleagues from time to 
time. 

To this quite amazingly outright declaration Mr. 
Miller has added a sort of explanatory exposition of a 
background fact. He has remarked: “‘A man may be an 
excellent merchant or an excellent banker or an ex- 
cellent scholar and be a very poor Federal Reserve 
Board administrator. .. . There is no profession that is 
introductory to Federal Reserve banking.” 

In other words, the true introduction to Federal 
Reserve banking and a man’s true education in it 
must be within the Federal Reserve 


that any other country, not even excepting England, 
has ever produced.” 

Thus realistic, and yet thus optimistic, Mr. Miller 
has tenaciously held to two propositions which have 
been increasingly victorious and which have in- 
creasingly enhanced his prestige in the Federal Re- 
serve System and in Washington. The first is that the 
true actual purpose and duty of the Federal Reserve 
System under the Federal Reserve Act should be 
definitely thought out and definitely acted upon by the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

As far back as 1925 Mr. Miller journeyed to Boston 
and there, before the Commercial Club, made a speech 
which was almost completely prophetic of the present 
national credit situation. In that speech he remarked: 

“Tt is not the duty of the Federal Reserve shasta 
to undertake to regulate stock nie 
speculation, or other specula- 
tion, or to interfere unnecessa- 
rily in the affairs of member 
banks. But it is well to recall 
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System itself. The System, through its 
own developing experience and skill, must 
train its own operators—or, as it were, 
train itself. 

Of the ultimate outcome Mr. Miller 
seems to be quite optimistically confident. 
He remembers that even the Bank of 
England at one time had not yet arrived 
at its present reputation for justness of 
thought and 
sagacity of ac- 
tion. Mr. Miller 
has the habit of 
reading and re- 
reading’ the 


Five of the Federal 
Reserve Board mem- 
bers. They are pres- 
idential appointees. 


Roy A. Young, Gov- 
ernor, finds the 
Board does its work 


as well by silence as 
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Edmund Platt. 
that the Federal 


Reserve System 
was not estab- 
lished to provide a life preserver for the 
speculator. It was set up as an aid to in- 
dustry, agriculture, and commerce. It is 
a system of liquid productive credits. The 
use of Federal Reserve credit for specula- 
tive purposes is precluded by specific pro- 
visions of the Federal Reserve Act. It is 
clear therefore that no bank has a proper 
status as an applicant for reserve-bank 


Edward Cunningham. 


George R. James. 


works of that eminent English 

governmental fiscal writer, 

Walter Bagehot. He is greatly 

given to quoting Mr. Bagehot’s 

poised but scathing words: 
Charles S. Hamlin. 

Engisad at that time were 
neither acquainted with right principles nor protected 
by a judicious routine.” 

Mr. Miller has been free to imply that some Amer- 
ican Walter Bagehot might with some justification on 
some occasions have been able to level some similar 
observation at the American Federal Reserve System. 
He has steadily believed, however, that the American 
Federal Reserve System has been creating statistical 
and other facilities for itself, and has been evolving 
methods and practices for itself, which in time will 
bring it, and which in fact are already bringing it, to 
a greater and greater sureness of knowledge and of 
behavior. He has gone so far as to say: “I think I can 
see how we are developing under the Federal Reserve 
System a procedure that will in time surpass anything 


by crying “ 


“The Directors of the Bank of 


Wolf!’ accommodation which is supplying credit 

for speculative uses. It is the duty of 
the Federal Reserve banks to hold true to the course 
plotted for them in the fundamental provisions of the 
Federal Reserve Act.” 

The more that paragraph is studied the more it will 
be seen to contain an astonishing forecast of coming 
events and policies as well as a frank picture of existing 
passing facts. 

At that time—in 1925—Mr. Miller, against great 
opposition, was pressing for a raising of the discount 
rate in Federal Reserve banks. He has revealed, in 
print, that on September 21, 1925, he introduced into 
the Federal Reserve Board a resolution that the New 
York Federal Reserve bank should be informed that 
in the judgment of the Board “the time had come when 
they should begin to liquidate their open-market secur- 
ities and that, if that were followed by an appreciable 
increase in discounts, the discount rate ought to be 
raised.” 

There followed ain extreme reluctance by the New 
York Federal Reserve bank to do it and an extreme 
reluctance by the Federal Reserve Board at Washing- 
ton to insist upon the New York Federal Reserve 
















bank’s doing it. Nevertheless, in time it was done. 
The Federal Reserve bank at Boston had fallen in 
promptly with the feelings expressed in Mr. Miller’s 
resolution within the Board. It recommended a raising 
of the discount rate in the Boston Federal Reserve 
region on September 23, 1925. The Board at Washing- 
ton sanctioned and authorized that raising on 
November tenth. Other Federal Reserve 
banks soon adopted similar courses of con- 
duct. At last the New York Federal 
Reserve bank fell similarly into line. It 
was the last Federal Reserve bank to do 
it, but it did it. On January 8, 1926, 
the discount rate at the New York 
Federal Reserve bank was raised from 
three and a half to four per cent. 
The struggle of that moment dis- 
played three characteristics which have 
accompanied several other struggles in 
Federal Reserve history. It displayed 
Mr. Miller supporting the principle that 
the Board should show initiative. It dis- 
played the Board cautious and even hesi- 
tant but in the end adhering to a policy. 




















bank exceptionally resistant to the policy 
which truly and ultimately represented the point of 
view of the members of the Board in Washington. 

That point of view, then as now, was that excessive 
speculation, if supported in any important degree by 
Federal Reserve credit, was a matter deserving Fed- 
eral Reserve Board attention and action. The char- 
acter of the action might change, might develop, might 
improve. The need of attention would always persist. 

The Board itself, as a Board, it is to be noted, has 
been extremely chary of publicly expressing its philos- 
ophy in this department of its behavior. It has no 
newspaper publicity machinery, and it makes few 
authoritative pronouncements either of Board philoso- 
phy or of Board fundamental policy. In an age when 
State Departments and Foreign Offices have gone far 
toward “open diplomacy” we have seen a sort of 
transfer of ‘‘secret diplomacy” from the field of the 
diplomats to the field of the world’s central banking 
systems—including the American Federal Reserve 
System—and to the great international. gatherings of 
eminent governmental fiscal officials. 

When, for instance, Mr. Norman, of the Bank of 
England, and Mr. Rist, of the Bank of France, and 
Mr. Schacht, of the Bank of Germany, come to Wash- 
ington with the governor of the Federal Reserve bank 
of New York City and enter into “conversations” 
with members of the American Federal Reserve 
Board, the newspapers correspondents go away from 
all efforts to penetrate those “‘conversations”’ at least 
ten times emptier and hungrier than from any inter- 
national gathering such as the Washington Conference 
of 1921 on the Limitation of Armaments. 

In other words, Mr. Adolph Caspar Miller is in- 
finitely more difficult to interview in his field than Mr. 
Charles Evans Hughes or Mr. Elihu Root or Mr. 
Henry L. Stimson in theirs. It is excusable and, indeed, 
admirable and desirable. International central bank- 
ing relationships are in a dubious and vague stage 
where any sort of external explicitness might be 
thoroughly misrepresentative of the actual internal 
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facts. Our American Federal Reserve policies are neces- 
sarily new, embryonic, struggling, conflicting. Inces- 
sant public statements of them might produce only 
public confusion. A better comprehension of them, 
nevertheless, such as they are, has now become almost 
essential to their further development, and it is ac- 
cordingly extraordinarily fortunate that Mr. 
Miller has not only borne a continuous and 
vital part in their development to date but 
has been willing, from time to time, pub- 
licly to lay down certain principles 
which have seemed to him to be ar- 
rived parts of permanent Federal Re- 
serve policy and proper practice. 
Before quoting such principles—or 
opinions—from him further it is ap- 
propriate to speak of his personal ex- 
periences in Washington in slightly 
Y greater detail. He came to Washington 
y’ first, not as a member of the Federal 
y/ Reserve Board but, in 1913, as Assistant 
to the Secretary of the Interior. That Sec- 
retary was his fellow Californian, Franklin 
K. Lane, one of the truly great personali- 


It displayed the New York Federal Reserve John Pole, controller of ties in President Woodrow Wilson’s cabi- 


currency, ex officio member. 


net. Leaving the Department of the 
Interior to become a member of the Federal Reserve 
Board, Mr. Miller continued a most intimate friend- 
ship with Mr. Lane and, through him, with the 
whole internal political situation of the Wilson era. 

He was able thus to become as intimately a student 
of politics as he was already a student of economics. 
He settled himself into a house in a historic block of S 
Street. In that block of S Street, Woodrow Wilson 
lived after his retirement from the Presidency. Into 
that block came Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce. Between Mr. Hoover and Mr. Miller an old 
acquaintance as fellow Federal administrators ripened 
into an even closer acquaintance and a fast friendship 
as neighbors. Mr. Miller had seen Democratic politics 
at first hand; he now equally saw Republican politics 
at first hand. He, in any case, and quite aside from 
problems of politics, maintained always a hospitable 
home traversed by guests of many professions—in- 
dustrial, financial, diplomatic, artistic, political, Amer- 
ican, British, Continental. 

He was fortunate in having the wealth which could 
make that hospitality possible. He was fortunate— 
and it must be mentioned even in an article dedicated 
to discount rates, speculative borrowings, open- 
market operations and call loans—in having a wife 
who could make that hospitality not merely ‘‘gracious” 
(horrible word so suggestive of empty social grimace!) 
but actually friendly and companionable. He was 
fortunate in having a well-stored and _ well-worded 
mind that could attract other men of mind. He was 
fortunate in being saved—by his financial circum- 
stances—from all need of trying to make his position 
in the Federal Reserve Board a stepping-stone to 
lucrative private employment. He was fortunate in 
being able to settle down, in Washington, for a Federal 
Reserve Board career as a continuous and congenial 
specialty and life work. He has become a sort of 
political officeholder beyond politics, rather a sort of 
bipartisan or nonpartisan nonstop appointee. 
(Continued on Page 94) 
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THEY NEVER GROW OLD 


George F. Baker, One of the Greatest Leaders 
an American Finance for the Past Half Century 


By CAMERON ROGERS 


VEWENHE SCENE is the Wall Street area of New 


SS York City. The time: about twelve years 
ago. The cast: Mr. J. P. Morgan and an- 
other, a banker of prominence and power. 

These two gentlemen have just quitted a committee 

meeting at which the conduct of the Liberty Loan 

campaign has been discussed and the suggestion 
made by yet a third banker that the United States 
government be assured that it should receive the 


money expected from New York. It is of this third 
banker that Mr. Morgan’s com- 


referred to him bitterly as “the Sphinx of Wall Street” 
and formed an impression of him as a sort of gigantic 
Scrooge incapable of humanity. 

Nothing could be farther from the truth. He merely 
lives consistently by creed, and by so doing has ap- 
parently defied mortality. This creed, in a few words, 
his own, is as follows: “‘Business men should reduce 
their talk at least two thirds. Everyone should reduce 
his talk. There is rarely ever a reason good enough for 
anybody to talk. Silence uses up much less energy. I 

don’t talk because silenee is the 








panion speaks when, after a silence, 
he observes, ‘‘Can’t you do anything 
about it?” 

“About what?” 

“About Mr. Baker. He’s much too 
young for all the rest of us. It’s 
really dangerous to have him about. 
He makes us all do more, and more 
quickly, than we expect. He really 
ought to be aged.” 

Tableau. Mr. Baker, twelve years 
ago, was seventy-seven years of age. 

George Fisher Baker, who on 
March twenty-seventh of this year 
passed his eighty-ninth birthday, is 
the third wealthiest American. First 
as president, then as chairman of the 
board of the First National Bank, 
he has been for the span of two gen- 
erations one of the three sovereign 
financial powers of the United States. 
His fortune is accounted to be beyond the realm of 
finite computation, as his holdings vary in their sev- 
eral values, but an idea of it may be gained by reflect- 
ing that on March second, by a rise in banking stocks, 
it was increased by $31,000,000. His benefactions 
alone—his gift to Harvard University of its business 
school, to Columbia of its athletic field, to Dartmouth 
of its library, and so on almost indefinitely—exceed 
$15,000,000. 

And yet the man himself, enclosed within the cocoon 
of his colossal wealth, has steadfastly refused to occupy 
any limelight, to make any statements, or to gratify, 
in the slightest degree, public curiosity. The man 
whom the late Judge Gary termed “‘the first citizen 
of New York”; in honor of whose birthday flags were 
broken out in 1923 from the New York Clearing House 
and world-famous banks; of whom, speaking of the 
checking of the panic of 1907, the senior J. P. Morgan 
observed, “‘of course, you see, it could not have been 
done without Mr. Baker—he is always ready to do his 
part and more” has resolutely kept to himself and to 
his job. He has avoided self-advertisement like the 
plague and disappointed interviewers so regularly and 
so mercilessly that in ineffectual revenge these have 





One day some of his stock advanced a 
little, and he was richer by $31,000,000. 


secret of success.” After this write 
Q. E. D., and you have it. 

Born in Troy, N. Y., on March 
27, 1840, the record of his career dis- 
closes almost the entire history of 
high American finance, and that of 
his boyhood the familiar tale of in- 
tegrity rewarded. His ancestors had 
lived since the early seventeenth 
century in Dorchester, Massachu- 
setts, but his father took leave of 
New England for New York State 
in the ’30’s and, after sojourns in 
Albany and Troy, where he was 
concerned with the retail aspects of 
the shoe trade, came to Brooklyn 
and relinquished business for news- 
paper work on the Tribune under 
Horace Greeley. 

During this period the young 
Baker lived in Dedham, Massachu- 
setts, with his grandparents, and was daily fascinated 
by the spectacle of his Uncle John, who never went 
to work in the morning but sat comfortably rocking 
on the porch, oblivious of responsibilities. Asking 
some cause for this oddity of conduct, the child was 
told that Uncle John lived on interest money. He 
didn’t have to work—a marvel so memorable that 
the young Baker resolved at once to follow in his 
uncle’s trail. 

As he grew older he went first to the Williamsburg 
School and then to Seward University, a boarding 
school founded by Lincoln’s Secretary of State at 
Florida, New York. Before he was twenty he was in 
Albany, employed in the state banking department, 
and in the first months of the Civil War served as 
secretary to Governor Edwin D. Morgan. 

But it was banking that controlled his ambition. 
When Salmon P. Chase commenced to advocate the 
sale of government bonds, Baker, still hardly more 
than a boy, talked over the project with a business 
man named John Thompson, who so far agreed with 
him and Mr. Chase that he founded the First National 
Bank with a principal of $200,000. Baker bought 
(Continued on Page 128) 











EINSTEIN EXPLAINED 


By ERWIN SCHROEDINGER 


Professor of Theoretical Physics at the University of Berlin 


HE umiverse is a_ sphere. 
Space does not exist. Every- 
thing is electricity. Even 
gravity is an electric phenomenon. 
The universe itself can be 
expressed in terms of elec- 
tromagnetism. These seem to 
be the most important con- 
clusions drawn from Albert 
Einstein’s four-dimensional 
calculations by his distin- 
guished colleague and friend, 
Erwin Schroedinger, pro- 
fessor of theoretical physics 
at the University of Berlin. 
Einstein’s latest paper is 
an attempt to express elec- 
tromagnetism in terms of 
gravitation, and vice versa. 
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“ultimate dim Thule” of science 
and philosophy. It is intimately 
connected with his famous theory 
of gravitation, the so-called General 


speed, and the speed will not alter 
unless given another push. 

But let us suppose now the ball 
entered a region in which the plane 
was no longer absolutely hori- 
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In order to find a formula 
for this equation Einstein 
was compelled to devise a 
new geometrical system; and he 
has since checked his conclusions 
by using an altogether independ- 
ent brace of equations based on prin- 
ciples laid down by the Scottish 
mathematician William Hamilton, 
who died in 1865. 

Professor Schroedinger, the 
scholar suggested by Einstein him- 
self to interpret his theory, after 
Einstein’s own attempt to express 
its conclusions in popular terms 
left the world puzzled, is a successor 
of the celebrated German physicist, 
Dr. Max Planck. Prof. Schroedinger 
has lectured recently at various 
American universities and before 
the Bureau of Standards in Wash- 
ington.— Editor's Note. 


To try to make understandable 
by mere everyday expressions and 
everyday reasoning a conception 
which in its genuine rigid mathemat- 
ical form is thoroughly understood 
by only a small fraction of trained 
physicists and mathematicians is 
a rather hopeless task. Yet the 
public is entitled to ask: what is the 
object of the new theory, what is its 
underlying idea, what are its prac- 
tical and philosophical aspects? 
These questions I shall answer to 
the best of my ability. 

The subject of the six pages of 
Einstein’s pamphlet which recently 
startled the world leads us into the 


For a long time, his physicians feared that the famous 
mathematician would not live to complete his most recent work. 


Theory of Relativity which burst 
upon us in 1915. Before we discuss 
the new hypothesis it is indispen- 
sable to refer back to Einstein’s 
original theory. His crowning glory 
was to explain the fundamen- 
tal laws of mechanics as geomet- 
rical properties of space and time. 
Let us try to expound this. The two 
fundamental laws in question are: 
the law of inertia, according to 
which a body continues to move 
with a constant velocity along a 
straight line so long as no other 
force acts upon it; and Newton’s 
law of gravitation, which states 
that any two bodies exert upon 
each other a mutual attractive 
force which is computed by multi- 
plying the masses of the two bodies 
and dividing the result by the 
square of the distance between 
them. 

But how is it possible to inter- 
pret these dynamic laws as geo- 
metrical properties of space and 
time? I shall try to explain this by 
a rough analogy. Imagine a man on 
a vast smooth horizontal plane, 
rolling a golf ball along the ground. 
If the plane is absolutely smooth 
and horizontal and if we neglect 
the resistance of the air, the man 
will find the law of inertia con- 
firmed. 

His golf ball will roll on and on 
in the same direction with constant 
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zontal but took the form of 
a very large and very shallow 
cone, in the middle of which 
was a hole. Obviously our 
ball would experience an ap- 
parent attraction (caused by 
the inclination of the ground) 
toward the hole. As the ball 
approached the middle this 
attraction would naturally 
increase. 

The ball, however, would 
not fall into the hole pro- 
vided its initial speed was 
considerable and provided 
it was not directed precisely 
toward the hole. Yet by the 
apparent attraction it would be 
deviated from its straight path and 
would go around the hole on a 
curved orbit. This curve would re- 
semble the hyperbola in which a 
comet rotates around the sun. 

Now let us proceed a step further 
and imagine the firm ground to be 
replaced by a vast stretched mem- 
brane, somewhat like a drumskin, 
but so exceedingly large that we 
may disregard its borders. At the 
start this drumskin is an absolutely 
smooth and horizontal plane. Now 
let us place on it several balls of 
differing sizes and weights. Every 
ball will depress the drumskin a 
little bit and will therefore be sur- 
rounded by a flat cone-shaped 
indention, varying in depth and 
extent with the size and weight of 
the ball. Now whenever a small ball 
approaches a large one it will be 
attracted, as it were, and behave 
like our golf ball. Strictly speaking, 
the attraction is mutual; but the 
attraction exercised by the small 
ball upon the large ball will be less 
obvious. The important point is 
that the attraction is only appar- 
ent, being really caused by the 
geometrical shape of the ground 
which in turn results from the 
presence of the other ball. 

In a somewhat similar way Ein- 
stein’s theory of gravitation sup- 
poses a mass to alter the “shape” 









of space around it and thereby to 
produce the gravitational forces 
which other masses in its neighbor- 
hood experience. 

Of course our drumskin and our 
golf balls furnish nothing more 
than a remote analogy; for in order 
to enable us to visualize the 
‘changes in shape” that are pro- 
duced by the presence of matter, it 
is necessary to substitute a surface 
of two dimensions for the actual 
three-dimensional physical space— 
in which no one can really visualize 
curvatures and cavities. 


Working With Intangibles 


The mathematician assigns less 
importance to the question of 
visualizability. Reasoning that the 
difference in the number of dimen- 
sions is comparatively slight, he is 
quite content if his formulas enable 
him to compute the curvature and 
all its consequences, even though he 
cannot picture the process to him- 
self. He is even not very seriously 
troubled by another fact, which, in 
order not to complicate matters too 
terribly right at the beginning, I 
have thus far failed to mention. 
This is that the cavities and curva- 
tures in Einstein’s theory are not 
three-dimensional but four-dimen- 
sional, since it proves necessary to 
deal with the four-dimensional 
union of space and time, not merely 
three-dimensional space 
and one-dimensional 
time separately. 

Another fact which 
makes our golf-ball 
analogy even clumsier is 
that though my example 
is intended to explain 
gravitation I could not 
avoid making use of the 
earth’s gravitational 
force itself for this pur- 
pose. For the depressions 
in the drumskin are 
caused by the weight of 
the balls. The apparent 
attractions, acting in the 
horizontal, are produced’ 
by the slight inclination 
of the drumskin only be- 
cause of the vertical 
gravitational force ex- 
erted by the earth on 
the balls. 

The reader must not 
infer that Einstein’s 
theory is so clumsy. 
Einstein accounts for the 
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When the world clamored at Einstein’s door, following the publication of his paper, his wife acted 
as buffer between him and those who sought to commercialize his brilliant research for their own benefit. 
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observed effects of gravitation by 
the geometrical shape of space- 
time alone, thus eliminating any 
such factor as “‘supergravitation.” 
But to expound this in detail would 
lead us into a labyrinth of intricate 
mathematical formulas. 

Another interesting aspect of the 
Einstein theory of 1915 touches the 
question as to whether the physical 
world is finite or infinite, the 
philosophical bearing of which 
forces itself on every mind. Mathe- 
maticians had long debated 
whether our  three-dimensional 
space was plane or curved. At 
first sight this question appears 
very silly indeed, since we are not 
at all prepared to think of terms 
like “plane” and “curved” in con- 
nection with  three-dimensional 
space although we comprehend 
their application to a two-dimen- 
sional surface. We know, for ex- 
ample, that although small 
segments of the surface of the sea 
seem like a plane, it is curved 
appreciably, since it forms part of 
the spherical surface of our planet. 
When a few advanced scientists 
first suggested to our ancestors the 
probability that the earth’s surface 
was not a plane but a sphere, man- 
kind found it hard to visualize our 
antipodes “standing on their 
heads” without being aware of it! 

A more serious difficulty is en- 
countered when we are taught by 
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our mathematicians that the po- 
tentiality of being either plane 
or curved applies, not only to a 
two-dimensional surface but to a 
many-foldness of three or more 
dimensions, which offer an even 
greater variety with respect to their 
“shape.” It is perfectly possible 
that the space in which we live is a 
“spherical space’’ and not what 
most people think it to be. 


Back Where We Started 


“What of it?” I can hear you 
say. “Spherical space is something 
we cannot visualize. Would such a 
state of affairs have any practical 
consequences that we can picture to 
ourselves?” 

I think you will find the analogy 
between a spherical space and a 
spherical surface very close indeed. 
If we continue to walk in the same 
direction on a plane surface we 
must either reach a border line, 
where the surface ends, or we shall 
be able to walk on indefinitely 
without ever getting back to our 
starting point. If we do the same 
thing on a sphere, like our globe, 
we never reach a border but, after a 
long time, find ourselves back at the 
point where we started. 

So in a spherical space: walking 
on and on in as straight a line as 
possible, we should discover, after 
traveling a finite number of miles 
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that we were once more at the point 
of departure. 

A rather unfortunate result of 
the earth’s spherical shape (as com- 
pared with the alternative of an 
infinite plane) is the finiteness of its 
surface. I call it unfortunate, for 
even were there no sea, no rocks, 
no glaciers, if all were fertile 
ground, the number of acres would 
even then be limited, as under 
present conditions. Consequently 
the quantity of foodstuffs which 
can be reared is likewise limited— 
and hence the number of inhabit- 
ants our planet can sustain. 


Space and Emptiness 


The same is true with regard to 
spherical space. Spherical space 
has no border, separating it from 
something beyond; yet its volume 
is as finite as the surface area of a 
sphere. This again is hard to visual- 
ize, but the possibility must be 
granted. Suppose some ingenious 
invention allowed us to escape from 
our globe and to visit the remotest 
parts of the universe, and suppose 
we sent out colonies into the uni- 
verse for thousands of centuries. 
At some distant future the totality 
of these colonies would form a vast 
coherent region without borders, 
without any unexplored gaps be- 
tween them. To deny this possi- 
bility would not be appreciably 
wiser than the laughter which 
greeted Christopher Columbus 
when he expressed his conviction 
that he could reach India by travel- 
ing from Spain to the west. 

Returning now to Einstein’s 
theory of gravitation, we may say 
that his theory contains, not as an 
indisputable logical consequence 
but as a very suggestive probabil- 
ity, the thought that our space 
really is spherical. We are sustained 
in this assumption by the innumer- 
able multitude of slightly curved 
domains which are the stars. Space 
is determined by the contents, 
as we shall see. 

It is risky to try to express in 
ordinary language what mathemat- 
ical formulas state in a form that 
is remote from ordinary reasoning; 
yet I think we may say that just 
as the detailed structure of space is 
modified by the matter it contains, 
so space as a whole is formed or 
even created by the totality of 
existing matter. Space is not a 
vessel ready to receive material 
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content but rather the form in 
which matter exists; it is not en- 
dowed with existence independent 
of the existence of matter. This 
concept, strange to us, would 
perhaps have appeared less so to 
those ancient philosophers who 
denied the possibility of actually 
empty space by the odd reasoning 
that if a vessel were really empty, 
its walls would have to be contigu- 
ous, since then and only then would 
there be ‘‘nothing” between them! 

So much for the famous General 
Theory of Relativity of 1915. 
Now I shall try to explain why 
certain scientists, not yet altogether 
satisfied, tried to extend the theory. 
It had reduced the simplest, most 
universal, and most fundamental 
physical laws to geometry ex- 
pressed in terms of gravitation. 
This was very satisfactory. Gravi- 
tational forces are common to all 
bodies. More, they are absolutely 
constant, depending only on dis- 
tance, and cannot in any way be 
influenced by physical or chemical 
agencies—by a change of tempera- 
ture, say, or by melting, evapora- 
tion, or the formation of chemical 
compounds. 

A century ago every physicist 
would have confessed that he knew 
of no other physical phenomenon 
equal to gravitation in point of 
simplicity and universality. Elec- 
tricity and magnetism, for instance, 
are not apparently shared by all 
bodies. They can be imparted to 
a body by suitable treatment and 
taken away by other processes. 
They are influenced by tempera- 
ture, by chemical reactions, by 
melting and evaporation. In a 
word, they seemed far from simple, 
far from universal. 

But this view has changed. We 
have ascertained that matter has a 
very interesting and complicated 
internal constitution. It is built up 
of minute particles called electrons 
and protons. These particles, how- 
ever, are comparatively simple. 
They are endowed with electric 
and magnetic properties, which 
are just as universal, just as con- 
stant, and as absolutely unalterable 
as is gravitation. 

The state of electrification and 
magnetization is not an exceptional 
one produced by special treatment; 
it is common to all matter. One 
cannot even say that it is usually 
latent or undetectable, since we 
have discovered that almost all 


physical properties of matter— 
all its physical manifestations, at 
least—are caused by the electro- 
magnetic forces between the minute 
bricks from which it is built. Thus 
rigidity and cohesion are of electri- 
cal origin; so are the chemical 
forces which act in the formation 
of a chemical compound from the 
elements. The optical properties 
of glass or of a crystal are the result 
of internal electric forces acting 
between its particles. The light a 
body emits when heated is pro- 
duced by the vibrations of electri- 
fied particles in much the same 
way that radio waves, on a scale a 
billion times larger, are produced 
by the electric current oscillating in 
an antenna. 

This knowledge of the univer- 
sality of electromagnetism came 
gradually; but along with it came 
considerable simplification in form- 
ulating the laws by which electro- 
magnetic phenomena are governed. 
Improved acquaintance with these 
laws enabled the engineers to make 
more and more extended use of the 
universal phenomena of electricity 
and magnetism for practical pur- 
poses. Modern civilization is per- 
vaded by them to a degree which 
renders it useless to give examples. 


Electromagnetism 


But let us return now to the 
theoretical point of view. Einstein’s 
great success with regard to the 
geometrical interpretation of gravi- 
tation raised high hopes of similarly 
interpreting electromagnetism. A 
theory which comprised the phe- 
nomena both of electromagnetism 
and of gravitation would embrace 
nearly all manifestations of the 
physical world. Einstein’s older 
theory, though one could construe 
it in such a manner, did not neces- 
sarily include electromagnetism— 
an unsatisfactory state of affairs, 
in view of the fact that electro- 
magnetism and gravitation are by 
no means independent of each other 
but reveal evidence of a mutual 
interrelation. 

Consider electric power plants 
which use water power to drive their 
dynamos. They represent the con- 
tinuous transformation of gravita- 
tional energy—energy of the falling 
water—into the energy of electric 
currents. The fact that it is at all 
possible to produce this transforma- 
tion is intimately associated with 





the theoretical statement that elec- 
trification itself produces a certain 
amount of inertia, that is to say, 
of resistance against a change of 
velocity. Since the property of 
inertia is invariably connected with 
the property of exerting (and 
experiencing) gravitational forces, 
we must infer that electrification 
itself produces gravitational forces. 


A New Geometry 


This, however, was not eluci- 
dated by  Einstein’s General 
Theory, and several scientists tried 
to fill the gap by extending or modi- 
fying it. The most remarkable at- 
tempt was made in 1918 by H. 
Weyl. His theory was general- 
ized by A. S. Eddington, whose 
Gifford Lectures (The Nature of 
the Physical World; The Mac- 
millan Company, 1928) can be 
recommended to those who take a 
deeper interest in questions of the 
type treated here. We are indebted 
for further contributions to this 
subject to various other scientists 
and to Einstein himself. 

Does Einstein’s latest paper fur- 
nish the correct solution? Nobody 
can tell. The test of truth and error 
consumes, not weeks and months 
but rather decades and centuries! 
In the last analysis almost every 
theory is ultimately modified or 
replaced by a sounder one, which 
incorporates what is still tenable 
in its vanquished predecessor and 
discards its falsities. Though we 
continually strive to improve our 
knowledge of the physical world, 
we are convinced that we cannot 
reach a stage incapable of further 
refinement. And could it be 
reached, I warrant that we would 
shortly pray for another world 
modeled on an unknown plan, to 
give new material for research and 
reflection! 

Almost all the tentative modi- 
fications alluded to above, including 
Einstein’s own, are largely based 
on the attempt to propose a new 
and more general form of four- 
dimensional geometry in which 
time itself is one of the four dimen- 
sions. To make plain to the lay mind 
the real significance of the preced- 
ing sentence is decidedly impossi- 
ble. This new geometry, dealing 
in intricate terms with matters 
which the human mind cannot 
visualize and for which it has no 
vocabulary, can be explained only 
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by complex mathematical formu- 
las; and only in the terms of this 
new geometry was Einstein able to 
devise an equation expressing the 
relation between electromagnetism 
and gravitation. 

Euclid’s system of geometry, with 
its straight lines and its parallels, 
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Prof. Schroedinger, one of the few who 
understand the new theory, was picked by 
the scientist to write for World’s Work. 


could not be made to serve. Rie- 
mann’s geometry of curved space 
without parallel lines was also inade- 
quate. The new Einstein geometry 
introduces the concept of parallel 
lines in four-dimensional space— 
a concept which he calls paral- 
lelism at a distance. Curiously 
enough, it represents in a certain 
sense the reéstablishment of a 
possibility which had been abol- 
ished by Einstein’s older theory and 
all its successors. The new geometry 
reopens the question as to whether 
two short straight lines, say two 
measuring rods, situated at a con- 
siderable distance from each other 
can be parallel. Let us first try to 
understand how the property of 
parallelism was lost in adopting a 
system of geometry based on the 
curvature of space. 

For the sake of visualization we 
are again compelled to reduce the 
number of dimensions to two and 
to consider a curved surface, for 
instance a sphere. Imagine on our 
globe two ships, thousands of 
miles away from each other on the 
ocean. Think of the two compass 
cards and of the two magnetic 
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needles. The latter will not be, 
generally, parallel to each other. 
Furthermore, even if we caught 
hold of the compass needle on the 
first ship and turned it round on 
its card we should not be able to 
make it parallel to the second nee- 
dle; for both cards are horizontal, 
which means that they are tangent- 
planes to the earth’s surface at the 
two points where the ships are 
situated. In short, the curvature 
of the earth’s surface makes it 
impossible to codrdinate the di- 
rections of the two needles by the 
criterion of parallelism, though the 
latter would serve as a very obvious 
principle of codrdination were both 
cards situated, not on a sphere but 
on a plane. 

Thus, by introducing the idea of 
curvature of space—or, properly 
speaking, of space-time—the older 
theories deprived us of the concept 
of parallelism at a distance. (For 
the sake of your mind’s health, 
don’t try to visualize the concep- 
tion!) 


The Fourth Dimension 


Let us again consider the two 
compass cards on our two ships. 
Though actual parallelism does 
not exist and therefore cannot 
serve as a principle of codrdinating 
to a given direction on one card a 
definite direction on the other, yet 
by the points of the compass a 
one-by-one coérdination is estab- 
lished which might conveniently be 
called parallelism by a person who 
had no means of deciding the ques- 
tion of true parallelism—a_ two- 
dimensional being, so to speak, to 
whom the third dimension was in- 
accessible. Such a being might well 
call the North on the one ship 
parallel to the North on the other; 
also, in similar fashion, the respec- 
tive East-Northeasts, and so on. 

The liberty of establishing that 
sort of coérdination is just what 
Einstein claims in his recent theory. 
He is concerned, of course, not 
with the directions of the compass 
needle on the curved surface of the 
earth but with directions at differ- 
ent points in the curved space- 
time. The great drawback is that 
we cannot visualize this conception. 
On the other hand, it has the ad- 
vantage that we are entitled to call 
the codrdination thus established 
“parallelism.” 

(Continued on Page 146) 
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The temple elephants at Kandy have a regular morning bath as part of the daily routine that is designed to keep them well and contented. 


They have their own attendants, men whose fathers and grandfathers occupied similar sacred posts; and they know the elephant tongue 


A WANDERER IN CEYLON 





By E. V. LUCAS 





ENTY of the world’s work is going 
on in Ceylon, what with its culti- 
vation of rubber and tea, cocoa and 
coconuts, rice and cinnamon. But my 
own design in visiting that isle of 


Pp spices was to escape from toil of every 


kind and enjoy the punctual sun. I can think of no 
better spot for this alluring purpose. 

The Isle of Spices, or the Spicy Isle, was the descrip- 
tion given to Ceylon—which, as Serendib, was the 
scene of the adventures of Sindbad the Sailor—by its 
European discoverers, who claimed to be able to tell 
its vicinity by the scent on the wind. By its first Indian 
conquerors it was known as the Resplendent Isle; by 
the Buddhists as the Pearl on India’s Brow; by the 
Chinese as the Isle of Jewels; by the Greeks as the 
Island of Hyacinths and Rubies; while the Moham- 
medans—I quote Sir Emerson Tennent’s standard 
work—“‘assigned it to the exiled parents of mankind 
as a new elysium to console them 
for the loss of Paradise.” No won- 
der then that every day there are 
passenger ships in Colombo’s 
harbor. 

To me Ceylon is the Isle of Sun- 
shine; for the sun, during the dry 
season, can be counted upon to 
diffuse warmth as surely as to rise 
and set; and this, to an inhabitant 
of Great Britain, is an indescribably 
seducing idea. In April it is said to 
be too hot; but in late December 
and January, the period of my so- 
journ, it is right. As a protection 
against the rays one must, it is 
true, even then convert one’s 
figure to the semblance of a giant 
mushroom; but at five o’clock, when the Singhalese 
let their long black tresses fall and glisten over 
their shoulders, the helmet is exchanged for a soft 
hat. The fragrant darkness comes with swiftness, 
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Pretty Tamil women picking tea for their 
sophisticated sisters of the western world. 


bringing with it the sinister cries of the flying foxes as 
they anxiously cross the sky, and the fireflies’ tugitive 
sparks, so impossible to anticipate. Both sunrise and 
sunset are magnificent; it is the rule. 

There may be sounder, bigger, more splendid trees, 
but the king of the island is the coconut palm. There 
may be bananas, there may be tea, there may be rub- 
ber, there may be rice, and of course there is the jungle; 
but never for long is the coconut palm an exile. It 
breaks in everywhere, always gay, always friendly, its 
lustrous leaves catching, holding, and flinging back the 
sun. It is not only fruit bearing; it is a universal pro- 
vider. Its leaves, stripped and pleated, make roofing, 
coverings for the bullock carts, screens, baskets. Its 
nuts give food and drink, the milk being a far safer 
beverage to the thirsty alien than any but guaranteed 
government water. The shells are cut in two, not only 
for household cups but for the cups into which its rival, 
the rubber tree, bleeds white. The meat, dried, makes 
copra; the husks make protections 
for the new trees. The sap produces 
toddy, the Singhalese’ favorite form 
of alcohol. Such are the coconut 
palms’ contributions to practical 
lite. Of its esthetic qualities I have 
already said something. Always 
radiant and beautiful, it is never 
more so than when cresting an 
eminence and waving in the breeze. 

The history of Ceylon is common 
to that of all desirable islands: that 
is to say, it contains much aggres- 
sion. Just as an ancient Briton 
would be very difficult to find in 
England to-day, where our veins 
contain so many corpuscles im- 
ported into them by successive 
conquerors, so are there very few pure Singhalese. I 
was told of a diminishing tribe of aboriginals called 
Veddahs, who may be found in the jungles in the East, 
shooting their food with bows and arrows; but I did 
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not see them. Instead I saw the descendants of the im- 
migrants who came in from the valley of the Ganges 
with Vijaya in the sixth century before Christ; and 
the descendants of the other Indian settlers, from the 
South, the Malabars, who quickly followed, and are 
now called Tamils (all the ricksha boys are Tamils), 
worshipers not of Buddha but of Hindu divinities. 
And then there are a certain number of Mohammedans 
chiefly from Malay; and the many half-castes, products 
of union with the English, who 
ousted the Dutch at the end of the 
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it were not for the extensive Galle Face lawn and 
promenade, which were laid out between 1856 
and 1857 by Sir Henry Ward “for the interest of 
the ladies and children,” and the residential quarters 
in the Victoria Park district, it would indeed be a 
very squalid city. Between five o’clock and sunset this 
stretch of green is vivid and animated, especially 
on the days on which the band plays, just under the 
white obelisk which commemorates Colombo’s sacri- 
fice in the war. The peculiarity of 





eighteenth century ; with the Dutch, 
who ousted the Portuguese; and 
with the Portuguese, who although 
they may lose control never allow 
themselves to be eliminated, so 
powerful is their blood. 

Portuguese names are still prom- 
inent in all Ceylon, while the most 
commanding building in Colombo, 
dominating a hill and far more no- 
ticeable than any temple, mosque, 
English church, or Dutch kirk, is 
the cathedral of that faith which 
the Portuguese brought with them. 
All the Western sects, the Salvation 
Army among them, have sunk roots 
in Ceylon (to the serious detriment 
of the picturesque costume of the 
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the European residences, sur- 
rounded by their hedges of hibiscus, 
is their names: Chatsworth, Leam- 
ington, Torquay, and so forth. The 
roads often have English names too; 
sometimes too English, for it is a 
shock to find a Torrington Square 
among the bananas and a Gower 
Street fringed with palms. I saw on 
the Galle Face lawn some well-bred 
English dogs, but the dog of the 
country is a mongrel, lean and yel- 
low and morose. 

Outside Colombo and the other 
towns the native shops all seem to 
be of the same size, small and open, 
with the greengrocer and fruiterer 
most in evidence; such large depart- 
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country), but the activities of none 
are so noticeable as those of Rome, 
whose priests make a gallant 
struggle to reconcile the cassock with the solar topee. 
For some curious reason the solar topee has a despirit- 
ualizing effect on all faces but particularly on those 
that are colored. Quite mild white men, such as my- 
self, can in topees suggest authority and even insol- 
ence; blacks thus covered become objects of suspicion. 

The Dutch may have gone, but you find their build- 
ings, their churches, and their forts, along the southwest 
coast. There are many churches 


in Colombo and Galle that 


The famous Buddha at Anuradhapura, 
Ceylon’s capitol six centuries before Christ. 


ment stores as have arisen in the 
island belong to Europeans. What- 
ever commodity is dealt in there is 
usually a little rack of betel leaves, 
rolled ready for use, with a piece of areca nut in the 
midst. My own efforts to chew have always been a 
failure, but probably I have desisted too soon; for the 
spell of this anodyne is very powerful, and more mouths 
are red than not. Smoking, conversely, is compara- 
tively rare. Every village has its potters’ stalls, and a 
spectacle that one rarely misses—rank injustice to 
women—is a man bent over a sewing machine. 





might have been transplanted 
from Holland, and in Colombo you 
pass the old cemetery filled with 
the neglected graves of the old 
Mynheers and their wives, who lie 
under crumbling stones between 
open railings beyond which the 
ceaseless traffic of the city they 
won and lost goes ever on. Dutch 
names perpetuate the old régime, 
such as Bloomendaal and Rosen- 
daal; the district behind the War 
Memorial on the Galle Face lawn 
in Colombo is still called Slave 
Island because it was there that 
the Dutch kept their servitors, and 
the mixed descendants of these old 
colonists are known as burghers. 
Colombo also has its Indian 
quarter, very crowded and insani- 
tary, populated by emigrants | 
from the mainland who are pre- 
pared to work for lower wages 
than the carefree Singhalese. If 
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This gigantic recumbent figure of Buddha at Dambulla, forty-six feet long and cut out of a solid 
piece of rock, is one of the most striking existing remnants of Ceylon’s ancient civilization. 
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Singhalese are poor mechanics; 
for all cars are battered, scarred, 
and bent, and a derelict is a not 
unusual object. Buses are always 
full, and as they are built very 
wide and as arms and elbows 
protrude on both sides, they take 
up an undue share of the wind- 
ing narrow roads. 

I saw no devil dancers, but on 
the Galle Face lawn one late 
afternoon there was some excel- 
lent wrestling, and both boxing 
and wrestling entertainments 
were advertised in the city. Nor 
did I venture within a native 
theater. The cinema has its hold 
on Ceylon, and American poster 
portraits occur oddly in this 
Eastern scene. There are also 
films that are Oriental in origin, 
one of which was the attraction 
at Kandy when I was there: Sati- 
Sita, the “‘sublimest chapter 
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A temple elephant carries the sacred 
looth during the Perahera at Kandy. 
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The lion rock of Sigiri rises mysteri- 
ously straight out of the jungle. 


Except on the race courses 
the horse is not seen. Three 
victorias I saw in Colombo, 
and two ponies in Kandy, 
but never another: the motor, 
the little humped bullocks, 
and the ricksha men take their 
place. The ricksha is much 
used, even for long distances 





from the greatest Indian 
epic, Ramayana.” The 
conclusion of the allure- 
ment ran in this way: 
“Chastity and virtue in 
a woman are the parts 
and parcels of her whole 
being.” 

Colombo seen from the 
ship is not impressive; 
nor except in the buried 
cities is architecture note- 
worthy in Ceylon. Cey- 
lon’s beauty is the beauty 
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such as for the eight miles 

from Colombo to Mount Lavinia, a favorite resort, 
where tea may be had in the windiest hotel I was ever 
in, and where elephants may be seen bathing. Sixteen 
miles is a long distance for a boy to trot. To take part 
in a funeral procession in a ricksha is a real test of 
facial expression, the mourner is so unavoidably on 
view. I saw funerals of all kinds: rich in Colombo, and 
poor in the country, and once we were held up by the 
obsequies of a policeman, whose cortége was preceded 
by a wood-wind band of three. 

It is not the horse, or the ricksha boy, or petrol that 
is the real transport power of Ceylon, but the bullock. 
This loyal little creature, although no bigger than a 
Jersey calf, pulls considerable loads and keeps up a 
gallant trot. I saw no sign of cruelty on the part of the 
drivers, who, having no reins, steer by prods and 
persuasion; nor do the Singhalese chauffeurs, kept 
back by the tendency of everything in Ceylon to hold 
to the middle of the road, resort to Western irony or 
abuse. Good feeling prevails; live and let live. Such 
cars as one sees, and there are not yet many outside 
Colombo, are mostly of American make. But who con- 
structed the motor buses which now connect town and 
country all over the island, I did not learn. Judging 
by the condition of their machines I should say the 


rice fields, blossoms, 
and sunsets of amazing and even frightening splendor. 
Now and then the white dome of a temple gleaming 
amid the greenery catches the eye, and there are agree- 
able flashes of color among the clothes of the wayfarers 
who walk ever along the roads. But the principal 
charm of the Isle of Spices is natural, and no small 
ingredient of it is her slender upright men and her 
straight-limbed carefree children. 

The women who bore the children you rarely see; 
but from the back all the men appear to be women, 
and as the invisible women are drudges the loss is 
bearable. Ceylon is indeed a man’s country. All the 
servants are men, all the shopkeepers, all the walkers; 
and all wear skirts. Never were bipeds better built to 
show off trousers to advantage; and yet no one wears 
them. 

Not only does one see few women, who hide in the 
obscurity of the windowless huts, but there is a gap in 
the ranks of the males, too. Tiny boys with nothing on; 
slender boys of twelve with something on; young men 
and old men in skirts; but where are the boys between 
twelve and eighteen, and where are the men between 
twenty-five and forty? Or are they all there, the fine 
gradations of development as we in the West know 
them being lost under the ravening, pitiless sun? 
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Upon the women of the East this heat is hardest. I 
saw some splendid full-bosomed dark beauties in rich 
silks descending from cars on the Galle Face lawn, but 
the roadside women are either girls or crones. 

Whether a man in Ceylon is naked but for a loin 
string because he is a road mender, or a road mender 
because he is naked I did not ascertain. But the fact 
remains that the road menders are naked, and that 
they have the most beautiful backs and shoulders. 
The trite comparison between them and bronze statues 
is continually in the mind. 

Long hair is the rule for men. The older ones, still 
true to tradition, fix it with a yellow tortoise-shell 
comb which, with the tight little bun at the back, adds 
to the feminine illusion. Except for the shaven heads of 
the Buddhist priests in their yellow and orange robes, 
vou see no baldness. Also you see no bowlegs. Nor are 
there cripples. Three I counted in many miles and per- 
haps a dozen blind beggars with staff and cup. One 
very small one I shall not soon forget, outside the 
general post office. “Very poor,” he said; “farder 
(that was I) give money!” He then sang to “farder” 
the chorus of Tipperary and stretched forth his palm. 
“Poor boy. Farder give money.” Who could resist? 
I saw only one drunken man, who was comfortably 
tucked away in a bullock 
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The best food is supplied by the rest houses near the 
coast, where fresh fish is served. Nothing could be 
better than the Negombo fried prawns. Up north, 
where it is wilder, one eats what the shikari has been 
able to shoot, such as curried wild boar, roast jungle 
fowl, and venison. Owing to the heat most of the meat 
is tough; but one can make out with fish, curry, and 
fruit. Coconuts can always be obtained and also little 
delicate bananas that make it impossible ever again 
to eat the pithy plantains that are sold in England 
under that name. 

It was at the rest house at Negombo that a bad 
quarter of an hour, while a fish luncheon was prepar- 
ing, was whiled away by a juggler. At the oddest times 
and places a man carrying a round basket will ap- 
proach the foreigner, lift the lid a little way to disclose 
a coiled cobra within, and offer to charm it. Then and 
there he is prepared to do so, even in the midst of 
traffic, blowing on his melancholy pipe till the poor 
mutilated reptile, robbed of its character and its 
venom, extends its head, inflates its terrible head, 
sways from side to side, and is at last coiled around the 
juggler’s neck. 

But that is only the preliminary. The real perform- 
ance consists of conjuring, for not only do these artists 

lift the lid and say “cobra,” 





cart with his whole 
family seated on or about 
him, and only one ebulli- 
tion of anger. The Sing- 
halese, if not actually 
laughing, have a con- 
tented air and seem to be 
on the friendliest terms 
with one another. As for 
the children, they are al- 
ways merry and never 
anything but comely. In 
all Ceylon the only 
child’s tears that I wit- 
nessed, the only cries that 
I heard, were those of a 
little English boy dragged un- 
timely from a fancy-dress party 
in a Kandy hotel. 

Outside Colombo, Kandy, and 
Nuwara Eliya there are few 
hotels in Ceylon, for the very 
good reason that there are few 
towns big enough to sustain 
them. A system of government 
rest houses has therefore been 
devised for the convenience of 
travelers. Although they are 
somewhat primitive they serve 
their purpose. A peculiarity com- 
mon to all is the antiquity of the 
public reading matter; in one I 
found nothing to satisfy intel- 
lectual craving—and in Ceylon 
there is little to do after dinner 
but read, talk, play cards, and 
pursue mosquitoes—more recent 
than Blackwood’s for May, 1922, 
and odd numbers of the Saturday 
Review in the spring of 1927. 
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but they proffer a little dried 
chip and say “‘mango”—re- 
ferring to the famous mango 
trick which is the culmination 
of any performance. I must 
say that the old fellow at 
Negombo did it exceedingly 
well, producing from this dried 
chip, after many contortions 
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In the huge dagobas at Anuradha- 
pura, the monks kept relics of Buddha. 
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A road in the back country of Ceylon 
shaded by the ever present palms. 
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behind a piece of sacking, a shrub with vigorous 
leaves and a root that had to be torn from the soil. 

If the visitor to Ceylon would follow chronological 
order he would go first to Anuradhapura, where in the 
sixth century before Christ was the seat of govern- 
ment as established by the Indian invader Vijaya and 
his successors. Vijaya is said to have landed on the 
very day of Buddha’s death, he himself being a Brah- 
man. Buddha is said to have visited Ceylon in person 
three times, on one occasion leaving on the rocky 
ground of the summit of Adam’s Peak a footprint 
which is still venerated, especially when the moon is 
full. 

But Buddhism was not formally adopted as the 
religion of the island until the beginning of the third 
century B. C., during the reign of King Tissa. The mis- 
sionary was Mahinda, an Indian prince, who arrived 
by air, alighted on Mihintale, the mountain overlook- 
ing Anuradhapura, caught the king as he was hunting, 
and rapidly made him a convert. Eighteen years later 
a branch of the sacred Bo tree under which Buddha 
meditated was brought to Anuradhapura; and from 
this branch grew the present tree, whose life is so 
carefully guarded and whose leaves are so earnestly 
desired by the pilgrim. This tree, if the accounts be 
trustworthy, is without any doubt the oldest tree with 
a history in the world. 

Anuradhapura remained the capital of Ceylon and 
the home of its kings until the eighth century A. D., 
when Polonnaruwa took its place. I am told that the 
ruins of Polonnaruwa 
are of the deepest inter- 
est and often of moving 
beauty, but I had no time 
to see them. On a second 
visit to Ceylon it is with 
Polonnaruwa that I shall 
begin my visit. 

The most sacred relic 
of all, one of the Mas- 
ter’s teeth, was a magnet 
bringing the faithful to 
Anuradhapura witheven 
greater excitement than 
could be caused by the 
Bo tree itself. After the 
fall of Anuradhapura it 
was enshrined in the 
temple of Dalada Mala- 
gawa at Polonnaruwa. 
To-day the tooth is at 
Kandy, in its own special 
temple, for the privileged 
to see. According to tradition the tooth was snatched 
from the ashes of Buddha at his cremation, and pre- 
served for eight hundred years in Kalinga in India. It 
was concealed in the coils of a Kalinga princess’s hair, 
and brought to Ceylon in 311 A. p. From time to time, 
however, during civil warfare it had to be hidden, and 
more than once it was captured and taken back to 
India, the last time by the Portuguese, who naturally 
did not approve of it; and in 1560 it was publicly 
burned by the Archbishop of Goa. That being so, the 
tooth that now makes Kandy a religious center is 
spurious; the gate of the temple is not of ivory but of 
horn. None the less, that gate is thronged. 
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The Mohammedan mosque in the Cinnamon Gardens at Colombo is an 
important shrine for great numbers of the prophet’s faithful followers. 
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King Tissa was the first convert and patron of the 
priests of the Intellect, but it was his descendant 
Dutegemunu (161-137 B. c.) who consolidated them 
and gave them power. Dutegemunu arrived at su- 
preme power by slaying in single combat his rival the 
Malabar king, Elala. In this famous duel the two mon- 
archs seem to have been mounted each on an elephant: 
an unwieldy business. Dutegemunu fought like a 
gentleman, afterward erecting over his adversary an 
honorable tomb which is still to be seen. As a ruler 
Dutegemunu was magnificent and paternal but, as he 
himself admitted on his deathbed, too much under 
the thumb of the priesthood. Dying, he was much dis- 
turbed by reviewing his life; nor could he be consoled 
by reminder of the great ostentatious deeds he had 
done for his faith, such as the building of temples, 
dagobas, and monasteries. Two little unadvertised 
benefactions coming to his memory, however, he was 
comforted. Although the Brazen Palace and all his 
other edifices are now mere stones, most of them pros- 
trate among trees and singing birds, the dagobas re- 
main: huge ones of brick, rising like the pyramids and 
not much less amazing, in which were preserved relics 
of the Master. In one, his collar bone. 

Buddhism is still the dominant religion. There are 
in the island more than two million Buddhists as 
against eight hundred thousand Hindus, three hundred 
and fifty thousand Christians (nearly three hundred 
thousand of whom are Roman Catholics), and two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand Mohammedans. 

The chief towns of 
Ceylon to-day are Col- 
ombo, Kandy, and 
Nurawa Eliya, of which 
Colombo alone, with a 
population well under 
200,000, can lay claim to 
any real magnitude. 
Will it be believed that 
in the second century 
B. Cc. the city of Anurad- 
hapura was sixteen miles 
across from north to 
south and east to west? 
In one street were eleven 
thousand houses. All 
that one now sees are the 
high dagobas and the 
ruins—chief among them 
the myriad pillars of the 
Brazen Palace, which 
Dutegemunu built to 
house a legion of Bud- 
dhist priests. It is conjectured to have been nine 
stories high and to have contained a thousand rooms. 
The roof was of brass. 

One may drive for an hour wandering among the 
vestiges and ruins of this amazing city, where tem- 
ples and monasteries confront one on every hand, 
and here and there a gigantic but benign statue of 
the Master, excavated from its centuries of sleep 
beneath the turf, has been set up beside the road. 

A very pompous little guide fell to my lot. “How 
much?” I asked. ‘“The fees fixed by government,” 
he said, ‘‘are three rupees; but ” He had his in- 
formation pat enough but gradually, when describing 
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the excavations, passed with great speed from “they” 
to “we” and from “we” to “I,” until it seemed that 
not a stone had come to light but through the efforts 
of his single spade; while it was his unaided arms that 
set in position the reconstructed monastery porticoes 
and removed the giant Buddhas from their hiding 
places beneath the turf. One of his phrases I find 
continually recurring to mind: “according to my 
identity.”” This scholar and that had advanced certain 
theories, but “according to my identity” the case 
was thus. Remembering as much of his parrotings as 
I could, I turned as soon as possible to Sir Emerson 
Tennent’s book and filled in the gaps. 

A few miles off the main road from Anuradhapura 
to Kandy is Sigiri, where from the jungle rises the 
famous rock as abruptly as a sea cliff but far more 
mysteriously. This rock, a cube four hundred feet 
high, looks like a mere natural phenomenon; but on 
reaching it you find curious evidences of the work of 
man, for it is tunneled and terraced and stepped, and 
on the top was once the palace of a masterful but 
frightened king. This was Kasayapa, son of Dha- 
tusena, whose death he had compassed. In order to 
be safe from his revengeful half brother, the rightful 
heir, he established himself on this rock—the Lion’s 
Rock, so called from the lion carved on its face. By 
means of iron ladders the ascent can be made and the 
drama reconstructed. The top is five or six acres 
in extent, with a tank for water. Here the wretched 
fugitive, the ruler separated from his realm, lived for 
eighteen years; after which he was so foolish as to 
descend and meet his half brother on the field of battle, 
where he was worsted and slain. Nothing that I saw in 
Ceylon is so memorable as the Sigiri rock. 

Some miles nearer Kandy is Dambulla with its rock 
temple, dating from the first century B. C., where there 
are many statues, including one of Buddha lying on his 
side, forty-seven feet in length; and paintings, one of 
which represents the historic combat between Dute- 
gemunu the Singhalese and Elala the Malabar. 


Buddha’s Tooth 


It is the destiny of the idealists who found religion 
to be elbowed into the market place by the materialists 
who make those religions going concerns, and the 
rabble that assembles outside the steps of the famous 
temple at Kandy helps little toward meditation upon 
the pure soul in whose honor it was built. This temple, 
whose sacred chambers are gained by a long flight of 
steps, is situated beside the lake which gives Kandy 
its temporal fame. At Anuradhapura we see the earliest 
of these artificial sheets of water, or “tanks” as they 
are unromantically called, dating from the fifth 
century B. Cc. The lake at Kandy is a modern upstart, 
for it was made by the last king of Kandy who was 
deposed by the British little more than a hundred years 
ago. In his island palace he secured himself against the 
assassins without whom no Oriental ruler is complete; 
while on the smaller island was a pavilion in which 
such of his wives as were being more than commonly 
tiresome could be conveniently marooned. When the 
lake was made, the Temple of the Tooth could be seen 
across the water rising from the shore; but there is now 
a public library intervening, in one of whose accessory 
rooms a firm of dentists has established itself. 


The Tooth itself I did not see; nor a much more 
desirable spectacle—the image of Buddha in crystal. 
There are times and seasons for its unveiling, and 
I missed them. For the intending traveler to Ceylon, 
let me say here that if Buddhist mysteries and cere- 
monial are his desire he should plan to be in Kandy 
in August, for then the perahera has place. The 
perahera is a procession which, beginning on the tenth 
night before the moon is full, increases in splendor and 
elaboration until, on the night of the full moon, it 
reaches its height of magnificence, with no fewer than 
forty of the sacred elephants taking a part. It is on this 
last culminating night that the Tooth is displayed to 
all—not in its ordinary abode but in its shrine on the 
back of the most venerable and august of the temple 
elephants, which, covered with gold and jewels and 
color, descends the steps with its sacred load and, 
joining its companions, leads them, the priests, the 
devotees, the sight-seers, and the mob through 
Kandy’s seething streets. 


Elephant Races 


The temple elephants are kept in a park some two 
miles from the town, and they can be seen every day 
after lunch. They have their own attendants—men 
whose fathers and grandfathers occupied similar 
posts and who know the elephant tongue. You see the 
elephants bathing and frolicking, and certain special 
feats, such as pulling out hairs from their ears, with 
which to form lucky rings, and uprooting trees will be 
performed for a consideration. When illustrious visi- 
tors have to be entertained, these elephants race 
against one another, always with perfect manners. 

The leisurely, lumbering, yet acute inhabitants of 
this park are interesting; but the elephants that one 
suddenly comes upon on the road, or sees at work 
in the clearings, are more so. The first that I saw 
were building a sea wall somewhere between Colombo 
and Galle, on the southwest coast. A chain was fixed 
first to one of the great blocks of granite which had 
been dumped on the sands, and then, at its other end, 
to a thick pole about six inches in diameter and five 
feet long. This pole the elephant grasped in its teeth 
and then began to pull, slowly but surely dragging the 
block to the wall and, under directions from the 
mahout, pushing it into the required position. There 
was no sense of effort or display, although one felt that 
the elephant was conscious of his ability and proud of 
it. No doubt he was concentrating as a laborer, but he 
was able none the less to keep one of his little eyes on 
me to see if I was properly impressed. I was. 

All the Singhalese, whose employment brings them 
into a helpful relation toward the foreigner, struck me 
as being kindly and thoughtful and hospitably bent. 
It is also flattering particularly to those who do not 
much assert themselves and are conscious that their 
merits are too often unappreciated, to be called mas- 
ter: Would master like this? What could master eat 
next? 

But perhaps the nicest of them all was the old 
guide—wrinkled and almost toothless, with a ragged 
white beard—in the Peradeniya botanical gardens 
near Kandy, who led me from flower to flower and 
from tree to tree and, in his gentle voice and with an 

(Continued on Page 168) 





OUR WEST COAST EXPORT BOOM 


Demand from Orient and Latin America is Developing 
Tremendous Trade for Pacific Seaboard 


N THE West Coast of the 
6) United States, in San 

Francisco, Los _ Angeles, 
Seattle, Tacoma, and Portland, 
they are beginning to refer to the 
Pacific as “‘our ocean.” It is not 
said in a belligerent way. There is 
even a touch of humor in it. But 
behind the phrase is a deep realiza- 
tion that the future 
of the country west 
of the Rockies is 
irrevocably bound 
up with export trade. 
And this trade, 
whether bound for 
the Orient, for South 
America, or for 
Europe, will one day 
dot the biggest sea 
with merchant ships 
as thickly as the 
North Atlantic lane 
is now sprinkled. 

This statement 
is not the mere ex- 
pression of West 
Coast optimism. 
It reflects the opinion, the ma- 
tured certainty, of the biggest 
American manufacturers who have 
goods to sell abroad. It is not 
merely with the population of our 
own West Coast in mind that the 
automobile manufacturers are 
building plants along the Pacific 
seaboard. Nor are the hundred 
other manufacturers of machinery 
“spudding in” their foundations 
simply with a view to supplying a 
local domestic trade. Nor are the 
French, German, Norwegian, and 
British shipowners laying the keels 
of fast new cargo carriers for the 
West Coast trade out of an emo- 
tional complex. Never has there 
been such shipbuilding activity, 
in times of peace, with an eye ex- 
clusively toward a given trade 
lane on the blue highway. 

The foreign shipowners are care- 
ful with their money. So, when 
hardly a month passes that a new 
freighter, equipped for speed and 
refrigeration, and passenger space 
as well, doesn’t come into a West 
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still the power behind one of the 
greatest of our merchant fleets. 


eighty-five, 


By FREEMAN TILDEN 


Coast port on her maiden voyage, 
it means only one thing: the era of 
Pacific trade is under way. 

What this Pacific trade out of 
West Coast ports will finally 
amount to, no living man can say. 
Its possibilities cannot be meas- 
ured; they can only be guessed. 
There are a billion people in what 
we haphazardly call 
the Orient. They are 
the next neighbors of 
our Pacific Coast. 
Remember that Yo- 
kohama is only about 
4,500 nautical miles 
from our western 
shores, while from 
London it is 12,000. 
We still talk about 
the Far East. To 
the British skipper 
China is, indeed, the 
Far East. To the New 
England clipper, go- 
ing out of Boston, it 
was the Far East. 
But to the San 
Francisco exporter it is really the 
Far West—his wares will travel 
with the sun. 

The slightest increase in buying 
power of a billion people—a mere 
fraction of a dollar’s raise in wages 
or income—is bound to create a 
purchasing power sufficient to keep 
many factories at work. They used 
to say, in the mill cities of Lan- 
cashire, that one inch added to 
the cotton shirt of the coolies of the 
Orient would keep humming all the 
spindles of that county. But un- 
fortunately for English spindles, 
the Chinaman bought spindles of 
his own. Likewise, in the awakening 
of this great Oriental mass, they 
will learn to do many things for 
themselves which have been 
hitherto done for them. Yet, in so 
doing, they achieve buying power. 
They will buy something besides 
cotton shirts. 

In twenty-eight years the trade 
with the Orient has been more 
than two billions of dollars. But 
figures are cold and dull. Let us, 
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instead, take a concrete instance 
of the way the Orientals can ab- 
sorb commodities when the trade 
lines are established. From Los 
Angeles, during the first six months 
of 1928, went to Hongkong alone, 
at the rate of $1,000 a day, a 
commodity—old newspapers—one 
would never dream of, as an ex- 
port factor of consequence. China 
as a whole paid $780,000 for old 
newspapers from the Pacific Coast 
last year. When the Salvation 
Army calls for your old rubbish, 
remember what joy the comic 
supplement will give the heathen! 


Buses and Planes in China 


Consider the airplane. This busi- 
ness is in its infancy, we must as- 
sume, all over the world. A few 
weeks ago five Mahoney-Ryan air- 
planes went out of Los Angeles 
for Hankow, China. Already these 
five planes are flying on a mail- 
passenger service between Hankow 
and Canton, and Hankow and 
Nanking. The Chinese government 
has ordered six more for its own 
purposes. 

How badly China stands in need 
of air transportation may be judged 
by this statement: to send a letter 
from Shanghai to any of the sixty 
million people of Szechwan, a dis- 
tance of between 1,500 and 2,000 
miles, requires anywhere from two 
weeks to a month; furthermore, 
to get a letter into Hankow from 
Canton, an air distance of 800 
miles, requires from one to two 
weeks. 

What about automobiles? When 
they progress in China they move 
fast. They are already running 
many buses over roads that would 
make an American chauffeur shriek 
with alarm. Some of those are 
regular buses built in the United 
States and sent over for the pur- 
pose. Many of them are used chas- 
sis, with a Chinese body built 
upon them. The Chinese National- 
ist government has a great railway- 
building project in view, but the 
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gasoline-propelled vehicle is likely 
to beat the iron track to it. 

In Peking one bright Chinaman, 
with hardly a Chinese nickel left 
after he had bought three second- 
hand cars from the United States, 
somehow managed to thrill a 
gang of coolies with the idea that 
he was going to be a rich man. They 
went to work for him on deferred 
wages and cleared enough road so 
that he could start his bus line. 
At the end of ninety days this en- 
terprising Chinaman had taken in 
enough money in fares to pay his 
workmen, pay for the automobiles, 
and contract for three more. 


Captain Robert Dollar 


Somewhere in Kwangsi province 
is a respectable Chinese gentleman 
with two sons. The elder son has 
the agency for a well-known line 
of American motor trucks. The 
younger is am engineer and had 
been working on road construction. 
The two sons pooled their talents, 
hired coolies, and made 2,000 miles 
of roads fit for trucks. That didn’t 
mean that they built good roads; 
they merely scraped and leveled 
what there were and made them 
do. In three years, these two 
young men expect to have 8,000 
miles of negotiable roads open and 
to be operating several hundred 
motor buses on them. In an 
awakening country where every- 
thing is, commercially speaking, 
raw to the touch what is the limit 
to trade possibilities? 

I do not mean to write of this 
Pacific Coast trade as though it 
were something that is about to hap- 
pen. It is already happening. It has 
been in progress for a number of 
years. When Captain Robert Dollar 
took over a fleet of government- 
owned passenger and cargo ships, 
which had been built during the 
war, and proposed his “round the 
world on railway schedule” service, 
the old hands at the shipping game 
smiled feelingly. But the valiant old 
skipper, then nearing eighty years 
old, had faith in his notion. On 
January 1, 1924, the round-the- 
world service was started. To date 
about one hundred and fifty of 
these voyages have been completed, 
and the idea is such a success that 
foreign shipping lines have gone in 
for it. They do say along the water 
fronts that Capt. Dollar saw half a 
million dollars go to Davy Jones’s 
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WALTER P. MILLER 


The President Jefferson makes port at Manila on a voyage that circles the world. The 
natives have found the shade cast by their water buffaloes a welcome relief. 
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Every mile of good road built in 
the Orient will bring a better mar- 
ket for American automobiles. 


locker before the corner was turned. 
But his vision was justified. 

No story of this Pacific Coast 
trade would be complete without 
including Capt. Dollar. So, before 
writing this article, I made an ap- 
pointment with him. I was warned 
to be early, because the old man is 
the first on deck in his office build- 
ing in San Francisco. As a matter 
of fact, it was he who was late that 
morning. When he came in he 
apologized, saying that he had a 
couple of ships in dry dock down 
at Hunters’ Point, and that he had 
been looking them over. At eighty- 
five the skipper had been climbing 
rope ladders and mingling with the 
barnacles of the dry dock at eight 
o'clock on a misty morning! 

In the course of the conversation 
he told me, in that Scotch burr 
which eighty-five years have not 
allayed, a few incidents that show 


how the round-the-world service 
was made to go. On his first trip 
with the President ships, the cap- 
tain visited every port of call and 
paid his respects, not only to the 
representatives of foreign lines but 
also to the important shippers who 
might have business that the Dollar 
Line would need. In Singapore he 
climbed up three flights of stairs 
to shake hands with a Britisher, 
an exporter of consequence, who 
didn’t happen to think well of 
Americans. He shook hands, stared 
at the old man awhile, and let it 
go at that. 


Climbing for Success 


About three years later, then 
aged eighty-three, the old sea dog 
made another trip drumming up 
freight business. Again he climbed 
the three flights of stairs to the 
office of this exporter. This time 
the Britisher looked at his visitor 
curiously and said, “Sit down, 
captain. You visited me three years 
ago. Do you mind telling me how 
old you are?” 

“Eighty-three.” 

“And you climb these three 
flights of stairs to see me? At your 
age! Captain, I’ve never given your 
line any business; but you deserve 
some, and I’m going to see that 
you get it.” 

With a twinkle in his eyes, the 
captain related another one of his 
favorites concerning the way in 
which he finally got bis round-the- 
world ships through the Suez 
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These big elevators at Seattle were N 
built with an eye to the future 


needs of our Western farmers. 
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Canal as mail boats. For, 
though they carried passen- 
gers, they had no mail con- 
tracts which would permit 
them to be regarded as any- 
thing but cargo ships in the 
eyes of the Suez owners; 
consequently, when they 
came up to the canal they 
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Even perishable fruit may now be 
-s carried safely to the Oriental mar- 
ket in the fast new freighters. 


chart showing exactly what, 
in this 25,000-mile cruise, is 
taken out of and put into 
the holds of a steamship. 

For instance, a round-the- 
world ship from San Fran- 
cisco comes into Singapore, 
the great shipping port of 
rubber from Malaya. Into the 








had to take their turn along 
with a bunch of fuzzy tramps and 
wait for the parade to start— 
which was, of course, after the mail 
carriers had been let through. 

It occurred to Capt. Dollar that 
he ought to get a mail contract 
somewhere. One day in Manila he 
said to the postmaster, “I am now 
carrying the mail from this port to 
Singapore. At Singapore it is un- 
loaded and put on other ships to go 
through the canal and be dropped 
at Mediterranean ports. Why can’t 
I carry the mail right along? I 
touch at the same ports, and my 
ships are just as fast.” 


Contract Approved 


“But I haven’t any funds for 
the purpose, captain. I’d like to do 
it, but I can’t pay for that service.” 

“Well, I'll carry the mail free.” 

All right. This was agreed. But 
when the captain showed up at the 
entrance to the Canal his ship was 
still a cargo boat. He showed his 
mail bags without avail. 

“Where is your contract?” he 
was asked. That was a facer—he 
didn’t have any. 

Capt. Dollar thought over the 
situation and hit upon a plan. He 
started for Cairo to see the Ameri- 
can minister. “‘I’d like a chance to 
talk with the Egyptian postmaster- 
general,” he said. 

“T’ll do better than that for you, 
captain,” said the American rep- 
resentative. “TI’ll give a luncheon 


to the whole cabinet to-morrow, 
and you can talk with them all.” 

The result of the luncheon was 
that the simple and childlike 
mariner went away with a contract 
to carry the Egyptian mail and 
hoist the Egyptian mail flag when 
he approached the canal. He 
thought he had a mail ship for 
sure. But he hadn’t reckoned with 
British officialdom. The next Dol- 
lar ship that came up showed both 
its mail and the contract. “‘Very 
nice,” said the officials, “‘but have 
you anything to show that your 
government has approved this con- 
tract?” More scratching of the 
head. The answer was no. “‘Then 
you are still a cargo boat.” 

The government at Washington 
duly approved the contract. Up 
came another Dollar boat to Aden 
showing contract, mails, and ap- 
proval. “Ah, but the contract 
hasn’t been signed by the Egyptian 
minister at Washington! That’s a 
fatal error. You are still a cargo 
boat. Sorry!” 

Finally, after almost three years, 
the final signature went on the 
paper, and the Dollar boats now 
steam right up to the canal and go 
proudly through. 

To-day, less than six years after- 
ward, the incident of round-the- 
world service is as commonplace 
as fuel oil. But there is nothing 
commonplace about the traffic in 
commodities implied in this service. 
Recently somebody made up a 





hold goes the raw rubber, 
there to remain until the ship has 
touched at Alexandria, at Naples, at 
Marseille. Across the Atlantic it goes 
and is laid down on the pier at New 
York. From New York it goes by 
rail to Akron, Ohio, to be made into 
automobile tires. From Akron the 
tires go back to New York, are 
taken aboard a’ ship—possibly the 
same ship that brought the raw 
rubber—and_ sent through the 
Panama Canal, touching at Los 
Angeles, at Shanghai, at other 
ports until the tires get back to 
Singapore, where the raw rubber 
came from. 

But nowadays, with the shift 
in industry toward the West Coast, 
very little more raw rubber from 
Singapore will be likely to make 
that long cruise. The Akron manu- 
facturers are working their branch 
factories westward. Much rubber 
now comes eastward to Los Angeles 
from Singapore and goes back in 
the tractive shape. 


Room for Improvement 


Romance, yes; but hard work, 
too, is involved in this conquest of 
Oriental trade by American ex- 
porters. We hear much to the effect 
that Americans are not export 
minded. Of course this is true. It 
could hardly be otherwise. Only 
within the past twenty-five years 
have we been able to do more than 
supply domestic demands in manu- 
factures save in some specialties. 
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Every now and then some unat- 
tached tourist comes home with the 
story that there are wonderful 
markets we do not reach, that our 
packing is bad, our psychology is 
wrong, and what not. And there is 
surely truth in all this. Every 
charge can be substantiated. Yet 
I am forced to marvel, now that I 
have come closer to the problem, 
not at our ineptitude but at our 
wonderful progress in export trade. 


A Grievous Mistake 


The United States is really just 
becoming an habitual instead of an 
accidental or intermittent exporter. 
We have reached the point now, 
our economists tell us, where our 
foreign trade is really important to 
our industrial and agricultural wel- 
fare. Now we must begin to under- 
stand other peoples, not as 
foreigners but as human beings. 
Of course we are not going to be- 
come experts in export in a hurry. 
In the trade with the Orient, for 
example, some embarrassing and 
ludicrous mistakes have to be 
made by tyro exporters before they 
really understand. There is the 
case, for instance, of the live-wire 
American who got the idea that 
China was an excellent place to 
sell his life-insurance policies. 

This man went to Shanghai and 
surprised the home office. 


selling a patent medicine, used big 
space in the vernacular news- 
papers of China offering to send 
free samples of generous size to 
anyone who would furnish his ad- 
dress. No response. Much inquiry 
as to the reason, and then the firm 
learned a lesson about the Chinese. 
For five thousand years the Chinese 
have been forced to be thrifty with 
their money, and this thrift means 
to them taking no chances on a 
swindle. Now, in their educated 
minds, an offer of anything free of 
charge is a palpable swindle. Acting 
on this knowledge the firm changed 
its tactics, offered a sample at the 
small price of ten cents, and got a 
deluge of replies. 

Many and varied are the 
peculiarities of these Chinese buy- 
ers. That is to say, the little people 
of China. Of course the wealthy 
Chinaman buys like a European or 
an American, only on a more lavish 
scale. But the little folk haven’t 
much money, though they have 
just as strong notions of spending 
what they have as anyone. They 
don’t buy a package of cigarettes, 
a package of chewing gum, a can of 
peaches, or a box of raisins. They 
buy one cigarette, one stick of gum, 
half a peach, or a handful of 
raisins. 

Also, they see in picture lan- 
guage. Certain words that alone 





He not only sold insurance, 
he sold it fast. He expected 
that the Orientals would be 
difficult. On the contrary, they 
were the easiest pickings he 
had ever found. He didn’t 
have to go looking for pros- 
pects. They came to him. They 
rushed his office clamoring 
for insurance. 

In the back of his head, 
however, the insurance sales- 
man did rather wonder when 
the joker was going to show 
up. It showed up one morn- 
ing when least expected. One 
of his policy holders died. The 
next morning the salesman 
came down to his office to find the 
place wrecked, and some kind friend 
got word to him that he had better 
be leaving. The Chinese had been 
buying the.spolicies thinking that 
they were‘a gtiaranty against death, 
not balm#fe soothe widows’ grief. 

New exporters to the Oriental 
market have discovered many 
things, One enterprising firm, 
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Energy aud persistence have turned Los Angeles into a 
world port and an important center for Pacific trade. 
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But the word state means nothing 
to the Chinese. That picture of the 
poppy is the key. They call it 
golden-flower butter. 

Several American tobacco com- 
panies have emissaries traveling 
about the country teaching the 
natives to smoke. The truth seems 
to be that the Orient really wishes 
to get Americanized as soon as pos- 
sible. They must acquire a motor | 
car. It matters not what vintage of 
automobile or what state the up- 
holstery. Once at the wheel of this 
machine they are prospects for 
every type of accessory and ap- 
pliance that can be fitted to it; 
and not only that, but they begin 
to want other American necessaries. 


Puzzling Prejudices 


But, in selling to the Chinese, 
there are susceptibilities to be 
humored. A California firm found 
that out after they had spent much 
effort, much money, and many 
conferences in getting their cam- 
paign just right. The goods were of 
excellent quality, the demand was 
logical, but the goods wouldn’t 
sell. Finally, the question as to 
why the failure was put up to one 
of the firm’s native boys. He 
shrugged his shoulders, wriggled, 
and otherwise showed that he knew 
but didn’t want to tell. In the end 
he told. He pointed to the 
trade-mark on the wrapper 
of the package. It was inno- 
cent enough—a picture of the 
rising sun. But to the Chinese 
that picture meant only one 
thing: that the goods were 
Japanese, because the Jap- 
anese use that symbol on 
their flag. And nobody was 
buying Japanese gocds if he 
could help it. A change of 
wrapper was all that was 
needed. 

For certain products, 
where quality is wanted, the 








mean nothing to them mean every- 
thing in company with a picture. 
A milk-products company of San 
Francisco is a considerable exporter 
of butter to China. They are learn- 
ing to like butter—those who can 
afford it. On the package of butter 
of this particular firm is a picture 
of a California poppy. The trade 
name of the butter is Golden State. 


Orient is already tied up to 
the West Coast of the United 
States. Our butter, tinned 
milk, apples, oranges, fresh fruits, 
dried fruits, have the available mar- 
kets well clinched. When the Orient 
wants ice cream it can buy it out of 
a California port about as cheaply 
as it could make it; and it is of 
better quality. Los Angeles, par- 
ticularly, is shipping great quanti- 
ties of ice cream to the Hawiian 
(Continued on Page 138) 
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An entire island in Munich’s river, the Isar, is devoted to the ramifications of the museum. 
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Only a reduced cross section of a street; but what an opportunity 
to study the intricate problems of our modern street engineering! 
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Here is a full-sized cross section of the Simplon, the longest tunnel 
in the world. Even the rock strata have been exactly reproduced. 
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A UNIQUE MUSEUM 


By FRANK SCHOONMAKER 


je German Museum at Munich represents the 
first effort that has been made to portray in graphic 
form, and within the walls of a single building, the 
scientific progress of mankind. It has been the firm 
conviction of Dr. Oskar von Miller, the museum’s 
founder and present head, that the history of man’s 
rise and achievements could and should be told in a 
way that would make it interesting and comprehensi- 
ble to every layman and child. 

To the creation of this museum, the leading archi- 
tects, engineers, and scientific experts of Germany 
have brought their skill. In order to visit its more 
than three hundred rooms and corridors, one must 
walk a total of nine miles. The accompanying photo- 
graphs give an idea of the astonishing perfection and 
variety of its exhibits. 











An English veteran, 
known as “Puffing 
Billy.’ When this pic- 
ture was taken, tt op- 
erated under power in 
the museum’s garden. 
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This old two-armed scale is the center of 
interest ina room that contains measuring in- 
struments of nearly every imaginable kind. 
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Tike most of the devices, this 
paternoster-wheel actually works. It 
pumped water in the sixteenth-century 
mines of Georg Agricola. You are is a reproduction, perfect in every 
invited to get in; you run, and water j : detail, of an old scythe-making shop 
suddenly gushes from the long spout. é . found in the famous Black Forest. 


Manufacturing agricultural machin- 
ery in 1800. Everything in the exhibit 
is absolutely life-size; and the room 


The meticulous care which has been i From box kite to Fokker monoplane 


gwen to the details of this medieval is a long way, but every step of this 
alchemist’s laboratory, in the vaulted w evolution may be traced in this enor- 
cetling, the brick floor, and the AS ’ mous room. There ts even a lady bal- 
wrought-iron fixtures, ts characteristic Z ‘ Pee, } loonist of the etghteen-nineties in 
of the whole astonishing museum. j : : CT billowing bloomers and high boots! 
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E MAY cherish no single ounce of in- 

= terest in Ezra Pound, and the chaotic 

outpourings of James Joyce may 

quicken within him no rejoicing. He 

= may not comprehend the verse of 

T. S. Eliot or thrill to the uneven 

cadences of Gertrude Stein. The novels of D. H. 

Lawrence and of Sherwood Anderson may give him 

only the unhappy feeling of approaching biliousness. 

All these, and more, may be his sins against litera- 

ture, and yet I like him. And the longer I deal with 

books as a critic the more I respect the average 

American reader—the crass, blundering despair of the 
self-termed intelligentsia; the 


book Babbitt! 





BOOKS FOR BABBITT 


By FREDERIC F. 


Drawings by Lurelle Guild 


VAN DE WATER 


Wright, Eleanor H. Porter, and the late Gene Stratton 
Porter are his prophets. 

The reading habits of the American people are bet- 
ter, I believe, than those of the rank and file of any 
other nation. The tribe of Babbitt seems chiefly guilty 
of having brains and the wish to employ them prof- 
itably. The book Babbitt not only has brains but a 
growing desire to improve them through literature. 
But try to raise your voice above the continued 
complacent keening and tell that to the sophisticates. 

Doesn’t Babbitt read Harold Bell Wright? He does. 
Serried thousands wait eagerly for each new book. 
Even larger multitudes fall hungrily upon every new 
romance from the unwearied 
pen of Zane Grey. Do Grey 





Sinclair Lewis’s best novel 
cartooned Babbitt as the 
normal American. Little 
groups of spurious thinkers, 
who deplore the average in- 
telligence so that they may 
feel superior, have riveted the 
name plate fast upon the 
rank and file of the nation. 
H. L. Mencken has added 
further opprobious decora- 
tions. It is very sad and hu- 
miliating to the intellectual, 
this normal American liter- 
ary taste. 

Babbitt is the lowest form 
of intellectual life, and the 
book Babbitt the most ele- 
mental and simplified genus 
‘of the species. Zane Grey 
is the literary god of the 
masses, and Harold Bell 








and Wright and the Porters 
represent all that is highest 
in literature? Not by a fifty- 
foot bookshelf; nor yet do 
they represent the worst. 

All art should possess de- 
sign, symmetry, and purpose. 
These are more clearly and 
more artistically discernible 
in the books of these much- 
abused writers than in dozens 
of the coterie-boosted vol- 
umes which Babbitt refuses 
to buy. Art also demands 
fidelity, a faithful reflection 
of the life it pretends to rep- 
resent. In this I believe Grey 
and Wright are deficient, yet 
richly endowed compared with 
Joyce. or Lawrence. 

With Zane Grey and his 


assoc:ates in a_ resented 
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popularity the stock argument on the reading habits 
of Americans begins and ends. Worse indictments can 
be brought against the literary taste of a people than 
that they relish books filled with action and trium- 
phant virtue. The book Babbitt can concede the charge 
and defend himself merely by asking, “What of it?” 
He can with entire propriety go much farther and 
point out that the popularity of Grey, Wright & 
Company is no reliable index. The fact that millions 
of men and women jam into subways twice daily and 
sleep in cubby-holes is not definite proof that most 
Americans are flat-dwelling urbanites. 

The Grey-Wright-Porter indictment does not hold. 
It is a straw man which shrill and slightly feverish 
groups, who find it easier to claim superiority than to 
establish it, knock down again and again as an ex- 
pression of their complete scorn for the book Babbitt. 

In the first place, the man of 


State Teachers’ College, has shown, the craze for the 
historical novel, which was quasi-historical at best 
and usually little more than costume romance, was 
at its height. Six of the ten most popular authors of the 
decade—Sienkiewicz, Winston Churchill, Gilbert Par- 
ker, Charles Major, Paul Leicester Ford, and Mary 
Johnston—owed their fame to historical novels. 

Apart from historical novels, history to the Grand- 
parents Babbitt was something one learned at school 
or college and forgot as soon thereafter as possible. 
Biography was a formal moribund branch of the book 
business, unless it came in the form of court memoirs, 
delicately touched with iniquity and kept out of the 
hands of the young people. 

Earlier Babbitts were no improvement on the 
present generation intellectually. They read primarily 
for amusement and to kill time, and they read fiction 

largely of a completely eva- 





straw 18 a better approxima- 
tion of humanity than most 
of his assailants. Secondly, he (e 
does not represent the reading pana} 
habits of the American public a's 
at large. (= 

My defense of the book 
Babbitt is somewhat less rash 
and perhaps better grounded 
than the attacks upon his 
literary tastes. In preparing 
it |have obtained from sixteen 
publishers, who are responsible 
fcr probably three fourths of 
the commercial book output 
of the United States, lists 
showing their most widely 
bought volumes each year for 
the past ten. They are heart- 
ening lists, if one is a Babbitt; 
disconcerting, if one is among 
those who chronically indict 
American habits of reading. 

Such lists, taken all to- 
gether, give a broader and 
fairer estimate of the trend 
of book buying in this coun- 
try than any number of sets 
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nescent type. They were 
plump, satisfied, incurious, in- 
tellectually static, faintly 
complacent folk, living in a 
safe and sober world. 

Babbit of to-day is a leaner, 
more nervous, far more alert 
person. Disillusion has worked 
on him. Its effect has not been 
unsalutary. Complacency has 
fled. Life is infinitely faster, 

‘ infinitely more complex, in- 
finitely less certain. 

There was the war. For 
thirty-odd years they had said 
it was impossible, and each 
year found new and still bet- 
ter reasons why it could not 
happen. Yet it did happen, 
and it wiped out, fairly com- 
pletely, the comfortable, 
stodgy American sense of 
security. 

One of the many things I 
like about Babbitt is the fash- 
ion in which disaster affected 
him. He was told by propa- 





of the traditional six best 

sellers. It is quite possible for a meretricious book to 
have an enormous sale, or for six mediocre volumes 
to outstrip all others. Yet behind the poor one or 
the half dozen dubious, there may be fifteen or 
twenty books of excellence, each a remarkable seller 
and equaling or surpassing in the number of their 
readers the total circulation of the six best. 

The foremost impression gained from consideration 
of these lists of individual publisher’s best sellers is not 
the gradual improvement in America’s literary intel- 
ligence toward fiction, though I think this clearly 
discernible, but the immense widening of the book 
Babbitt’s interests during the past few decades. 

Fiction was the chief literary diet of our immediate 
ancestors—a pleasant, idealized fiction in which 
heroes were noble and handsome, heroines of surpass- 
ing beauty and virtue, and villains of a Stygian dye. 

In the decade from 1895 to 1904, as a survey of 
popular fiction by Dr. Irving Harlow Hart, of lowa 


ganda what the war was 
about and what it intended 
to do. He swallowed this, but only because he had 
no better guaranteed substitute. He was ignorant. 
He had read little besides fluff, and that little was not 
framed in language that helped him to understand. 
Fiction in which the hero was brave and the heroine 
virtuous was of small help to him now. 

He threw a lot of it overboard in those war years. 
Florence Barclay, Eleanor H. Porter, and Gene 
Stratton Porter attained the climax of their popularity 
just before the conflict. Thereafter the sponge-cake 
school of fiction declined rapidly, and no emphatically 
successful novelist has since joined it. Life, the book 
Babbitt was learning painfully, was not like that. 
He had become suddenly concerned with actuality. 

He read books he would not have opened on a bet 
in his pleasant prewar existence. 

Belgium, by Brand Whitlock; Now it Can be Told 
and More That Must be Told, by Philip Gibbs; The 
Rising Tide of Color, The New World of Islam, and 
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The Revolt Against Civilization, by Lothrop Stod- 
dard; The Economic Consequences of the Peace, by 
John Keynes; The Origins of the World War, by 
Sidney B. Fay; The Truth About the Treaty, by 
André Tardieu—this was strange and disturbing 
literature for Babbitt to undertake. Yet he read it in 
such quantities that he thrust all these books up into 
the best-seller ranks. 

And because of perilous questions such works awoke 
in minds heretofore accustomed to mild fiction, and 
because the onrush of life after the conflict jostled 
what little complacency Babbitt had left and tripped 
it up and trampled upon it, he began to demand 
answers to innumerable problems that heretofore he 
had never even thought of formulating. 


Outlines by the Hundred Thousand 


Anthony Hope, George Barr McCutcheon, Robert 
W. Chambers, Ethel M. Dell, and all the other 
popular authors of the prewar period, with their pleas- 
ant romances in which life was reflected prettily, 
could not satisfy the dismay-bred curiosity of Babbitt. 

Because his school training had been inadequate and 
forgotten, Babbitt was forced to return to elementals. 
He demanded primer courses in history, in the 
sciences, in half a dozen fields of knowledge of which, 
to his dismay, he found he knew next to nothing. 
Fundamentals must be learned before he could go for- 
ward intelligently with a swifter, more chaotic life, 
filled with new aims and dangers. 

Smart little groups of mutual admirers jeered at 
Babbitt and his outlines, but he bought them by the 
hundred thousand as they came from the presses and 
read them hungrily. I have no heart to mock him. 
There is something at once pathetic and inspiring in 
the man who reacts to catastrophe and bewilderment 
by sitting down and searching through books for the 
causes thereof. The book Babbitt’s reading lifted the 
following into the best-seller class: 

An Outline of History, by H. G. Wells; An Outline of 
Science, by J. Arthur Thomson; The Story of Man- 
kind, by Hendrik Willem Van Loon; The Dance of 
Life, by Havelock Ellis; Microbe Hunters, by Paul de 
Kruif; The New Decalogue of Science and The Fruit 
of the Family Tree, by Albert Edward .Wiggam; Why 
We Behave Like Human Beings, by George A. Dor- 
sey; The Story of Philosophy, by Will Durant; The 
Rise of American Civilization, by Charles and Mary 
Beard; Creation by Evolution, by Frances Mason; 
Our Times, by Mark Sullivan. 

These and their innumerable kindred have furnished 
a considerable portion of America’s literary diet since 
1919. Many of the major elements of an entire college 
course are contained therein. Sale has not been limited 
to any particular group. Babbitts have bought them. 
Why? Because life is stirring and troubling them. They 
have become inquiring, eager, interested. 

Babbitt is a clumsy yet by no means comic person. 
There is something heroic and rather splendid in his 
sudden immense thirst for the knowledge books can 
give him. 

Under this impulse biography has been restored 
to vigor. Possessed of the background the read- 
ing above cited affords, the average American has 
become intensely interested in the chief figures who 





have acted against that scene their parts in history, 
literature, finance. Men to whom Father Babbitt 
in the ’90’s gave little thought, if he had heard of 
them at all, are embodied in volumes by the industrious 
biographers of the present. And Babbitt, thanks to his 
increasing culture, buys them. 

Elizabeth and Essex, by Lytton Strachey, is an 
index of the startling growth of culture among 
Americans. Most modern biographers temper their 
style to the average mentality. They give the life 
stories of their subjects in simple terms, with enough 
of the surrounding history thrown in to enlighten the 
ignorant. 

Not, however, Mr. Strachey. Condescension is left 
out of him entirely. He never writes down to his 
audience, and in Elizabeth and Essex he disregards 
his readers’ possible lack of intellect even more 
brusquely than usual. To understand thoroughly Mr. 
Strachey’s latest book one must have a knowledge of 
the Renaissance in general and its impact upon Eng- 
land in particular; a comprehension of seventeenth- 
century diplomacy, and a familiarity with Elizabethan 
national policies. These are stiff qualifications. By old 
standards this book would be only for the cultured 
few. It is an emphatic best seller to-day, thanks to the 
Babbitts. 

Nor is Elizabeth and Essex an isolated phenomenon. 
Book Babbitts have grown interested not only in 
general history but also in the intensive individualistic 
life stories of saints and sinners, heroes and cravens 
of every age. Among the most successful books on 
publishers’ lists during the past decade have been: 

Memoirs of the Empress Eugénie, by the Count de 
Fleury; The Autobiography of Andrew Carnegie; 
The Americanization of Edward Bok; Queen Victoria, 
by Lytton Strachey; From Immigrant to Inventor, by 
Michael Pupin; Life and Letters of Walter Hines 
Page, by Burton J. Hendrick; The Intimate Papers 
of Colonel House, arranged by Charles Seymour; The 
Letters of Franklin K. Lane; Ariel: The Life of Shel- 
ley, by André Maurois; Woodrow Wilson, by Wil- 
liam Allen White; Jefferson and Hamilton, by Claude 
G. Bowers; The Chevalier de Boufflers, by N. H. 
Webster; Wilhelm Hohenzollern, by Emil Ludwig; 
Abraham Lincoln, by Carl Sandburg; Trader Horn; 
Disraeli, by André Maurois; Leonardo the Florentine, 
by Rachel Annand Taylor; Black Majesty, by John 
W. Vandercook; Abraham Lincoln, by Albert J. 
Beveridge; Jubilee Jim: The Life of Colonel James 
Fisk, Jr., by Robert H. Fuller; Lenin, by Valeriu 
Marcu; My Autobiography, by Benito Mussolini. 


Religious Books to the Fore 


Babbitt has bought all these in great numbers as 
well as many similar works whose sales have not quite 
lifted them into prominence. He is not so dumb as the 
intelligentsia think. There is even the possibility 
that Babbitt is not so dumb as the intelligentsia. 

The mental hunger of this supposedly fat, stupid oaf 
lays hold upon all varieties of knowledge. Before 
even so rigidly established a matter as religion he is 
questing and curious. Religious books have increased 
in numbers and in popularity. They are not the 
comforting, pacifying publications our grandparents 
read to bolster faith or soothe doubt but informative, 
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thought-provoking volumes. Books of this type that 
are, or have been, best sellers include: 

The Life of Christ, by Giovanni Papini; The Story of 
the Bible, by Hendrik Willem Van Loon; The Man 
Nobody Knows, The Book Nobody Knows, and What 
Can a Men Believe, by Bruce Barton; This Believing 
World, by Lewis Browne. 

Simon Called Peter, by Robert Keable, and Elmer 
Gantry, by Sinclair Lewis, are two novels of immense 
popularity that deal controversially with religion. 

But it is over the book Babbitt’s taste in fiction— 
or lack thereof—that the self-ordained guardians of 
his intellect groan deepest. These cling, with the blind 
obstinacy the ultrasophisticated can display, to 
the sleazy old charge that romances by Zane Grey, 
Harold Bell Wright, Gene Stratton Porter, and 
Eleanor H. Porter represent the novel’s ultimate per- 
fection to the average American. Facts are against 
these gleeful deplorers. 

From 1909 to 1921, Dr. 

Hart’s survey shows, Harold 
Bell Wright was the most 
popular novelist in America. 
In 1922 Eleanor H. Porter 
took first place. Since then 
Zane Grey has been foremost, 
with Wright dropping back 
to seventh place in 1926, the 
last year of the survey, and 
Miss Porter nowhere at all. 

Grey’s literary excellence 
is not enormous, but his abil- 
ity to spin a stirring yarn is 
high. Babbitt himself probably 
does not consider the author a 
great novelist, but he reads 
the steady procession of his 
romances for the same reason 
the average American buys 
mystery stories wholesale, or 
flocks to the melodramas that 
have returned to favor or -he 
stage. Melodramas and Grey’s novels and detective 
fiction are sheer amusement. They are balm to minds 
troubled by modern life. They pull weary men and 
women out of themselves. 

But to-day the novel that affords escape from the 
disturbing present is only one small segment of the 
average American’s reading diet. Babbitt’s keen, 
growing interest in life demands authenticity be- 
hind his thrills. This trend has made best sellers of: 

Beasts, Men, and Gods, by Ferdinand Ossendowski; 
The Royal Road to Romance, by Richard Hallibur- 
ton; Jungle Days, by William Beebe; Revolt in the 
Desert, by T. E. Lawrence; Mother India, by Kather- 
ine Mayo; The Friendly Arctic, by Vilhjalmur Stefans- 
son; Raiders of the Deep and Count Luckner: The Sea 
Devil, by Lowell Thomas; Skyward, by Commander 
Richard E. Byrd; The Magic Island, by William A. 
Seabrook. 

Babbitt demands with growing insistence reality 
behind his thrills. He is seeking that same quality 
in the general run of his fiction. He has abandoned to 
a large extent the prettily iced meringue tales his 
forefathers devoured. He wants substance, native and 
normal, in his diet. 
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Whose fiction does he read to-day—this average 
American whose fathers pushed George Barr Mc- 
Cutcheon, Charles Major, Florence Barclay, and 
Eleanor H. Porter to the pinnacle of popularity? 

Zane Grey (let him and his school pass for a mo- 
ment); Booth Tarkington, wisest, gentlest, and most 
truthful commentator on contemporary American 
life; John Galsworthy, Tarkington’s soberer counter- 
part in dealing with British actuality; Edith Wharton, 
of enormous vitality and somber realism; Sinclair 
Lewis, excoriating cartoonist of current existence; 
John Erskine, a kindlier, better-humored satirist; 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, reportorial, humorous, yet 
reflecting in her more serious work unadorned verity; 
A. A. Milne, whose whimsicality has not yet become a 
vice; Joseph C. Lincoln, who mingles reality with 
romance in his excellent stories of Cape Cod; Rafael 
Sabatini, representing the old-style historical novel; 

Peter B. Kyne, romanticist. 

This is a fiction list of which 
no nation need feel ashamed. 
It possesses solidity enough to 
support far more flagrant 
pinnacles of popularity than 
those of Grey and his associ- 
ates in the _ intelligentsia’s 
indictment. 

Nor is this the entire pic- 
ture. The authors already 
cited are those whose new 
books enjoy unfailing popu- 
larity year by year. There is 
other fiction book Babbitts 
have made best sellers: 

My Antonia, by Willa 
Cather; Miss Lulu Bett, by 
Zona Gale; The Prairie 
Mother, by Arthur Stringer; 
Vandemark’s Folly and the 
subsequent stories of Iowa, by 
Herbert Quick; West of the 
Water Tower, by Homer Croy; 

Teeftallow, by T. S. Stribling; The Constant Nymph, 
by Margaret Kennedy; Manhattan Transfer, by John 
Dos Passos; Maria Chapdelaine, by Louis Hémon; 
Red Rust, by Cornelia James Cannon; Jalna, by 
Mazo de la Roche; Right Off the Map, by C. E. 
Montague; The Case of Sergeant Grischa, by Arnold 
Zweig; Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, by Anita Loos; 
Peder Victorious, by O. E. Rolvaag. 

All these are books that the book Babbitts have 
made successes during the past decade. The dominant 
note of most of them is a sober, native realism. Their 
scene has been neither Graustark nor the glittering 
social circle nor the slums, but some portion of the 
commonplace yet immensely stirring pageant of 
American life. For the most part, their characters 
have been the humble, commonplace folk of actuality. 

He is not such a hopeless citizen, this Babbit.He still 
reads a deal of hokum, but—and this is one thing his 
critics overlook—he seems entirely conscious that it is 
hokum, and his taste therefor has not interfered with 
his growing appreciation of what is admirable, real, 
enduring in modern fiction. 

I like the book Babbitts. I respect and admire them. 
In fact, I even suspect that Iam one of them myself. 
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by Wyncie King 


OR several years I have been 
HK spending a great deal of my 
leisure and working time in 
the reading of everything I could 
find about what has been called the 
new competition. The study has led 
me into the literary battle grounds 
of every world industry from the 
manufacture of toy balloons to the 
operations of great railway systems. 
Looking at these from the inside out, 
so to speak, there were moments 
when I thought I had begun to 
see a glimmering of logic and order 
in the bewildering complexity of 
inter-this and inter-that competi- 
tion. But they were few and far 
between until—perhaps as a sub- 
conscious act of self-defense—I 
shifted my position a short time ago 
and began to study the great 
American economic cycle from the 
outside in. 

This shift in position was has- 
tened by an accidental observation 
which will be described in detail in 
due course. In the nature of things 
it has not and probably cannot be 
complete, since my work prevents 
me from taking an entirely de- 
tached and impersonal view of what 
is going on in this country. It has 
carried me far enough, however, to 
make me fairly certain in my own 
mind that the new competition isn’t 
a very complicated matter, in spite 
of all that has been said about it. 
On the contrary, I believe that if we 
look at it as a whole, studying the 
single purpose of the entire business 
machine instead of trying to mem- 
orize all its parts, we shall see that 
the new competition isn’t even new. 


Scientists seem to be 
agreed that competition 
not requiring the bloodshed 
of human beings started in 
the Gobi Desert or Mesopo- 
tamia or ancient Egypt, or 
wherever it was that man 
first succeeded, with an ex- 
penditure of less than his 
total energy, in getting 
enough to eat, enough to 
wear, and a place to sleep. That 
gave his mind a chance to de- 
velop, and he began to use it to 
avoid unnecessary labor, thus find- 
ing more time on his hands. After 
a while somebody made an arrow, 
so that one man could do the work 
of ten or twenty in the basic indus- 
try of bringing down game. All the 
others then had more leisure, and 
they proceeded to utilize it with 
what was then great rapidity, dur- 
ing the next few thousand years, in 
making more and better garments 
and weapons and improving their 
caves and eventually in the cultiva- 
tion of food and the building of 
dwelling places. 


Customers All 


When this process had gone far 
enough the original tribal forms—in 
which the strongest, the smartest, 
or the oldest male was the dic- 
tator, assigning to each member his 
share of the work—began to break 
up. Some men got their work done 
quickly and wandered off to draw 
pictures or to gather flowers or to 
make a new and better type of ar- 
rowhead. Some wouldn’t work, but 
they could run errands, sing songs, 
tell stories, or stand on their heads. 
In due time it was discovered that 
these luxuries of merchandise, serv- 
ice, and entertainment had a value. 
The persons who wanted them got 
hold of something badly needed by 
the other fellow—such as an ear of 
corn—and man had become a cus- 
tomer as well as a producer and a 
consumer. 





THE NEWER 


A 


Defense of the Campaign Advocating 


Cigarettes instead of Sweets 


Fundamentally there is no differ- 
ence whatever between the first 
buyer of an arrowhead and the 
average customer of to-day. The 
pace is considerably faster, but he 
still wants something because he is 
convinced, at the moment of seek- 
ing possession, that he can find a 
use for it. This use may vary. It 
may be for immediate consump- 
tion, as in the case of an apple, or 
to gratify one of his emotional 
appetites, as in the case of a 
talking-machine record. It may be 
even sheer greed, which still impels 
people in this supposedly enlight- 
ened age to put currency in mat- 
tresses, where it is of no use to a 
soul. The point to remember is that 
in the miser’s mind hoarded gold 
is not waste. He is using it. 

All of us are like that. We are 
producers and consumers all, and 
also customers. We differ from the 
miser only in that we know how to 
get more use out of our surplus. 

The new competition is complex, 
in my opinion, only because we all 
persist in refusing to see ourselves 
as customers—that term being 
reserved for the other fellow. We 
see the use we intend to make out 
of the profits we hope to get from 
the manufacture or sale of our toy 
balloons or locomotives, thinking 
always in terms of the seller. But 
only in occasional bursts of sub- 
conscious enlightenment do we de- 
tach ourselves from what we want 
long enough to realize that the cus- 
tomer’s vision of what he wants, in 
goods or service or freedom to do, 
is the only thing that differentiates 
us from the simple economy of the 
ant hill, where competition has 
been obliterated. Viewing both 
spectacles from afar, the difference 
is that we are not contented with a 
uniform set of uses, and that is 
because we are conscious of present 
ones and through that faculty are 
constantly developing new ones. 

This is all very obvious and ele- 
mentary, yet men are so close to 
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themselves that they overlook it, 
together with the fact which fol- 
lows it: that competition therefore 
reduces itself to the field of human 
consciousness. The man who can 
make another man see a personal 
use for his short stories or long 
trousers has made a potential cus- 
tomer. Given the right price and a 
method of exchange convenient 
enough to satisfy the buyer, he 
makes a sale. There may always be 
elbowing and shoving and short- 
sightedness as men dispute about 
the price and the method of 
making the exchange, but this is 
not competition. 

It is not competition because a 
man may win in any of these strug- 
gles with his fellows and still find 
himself with a failure on his hands: 
financial, social, economic, call it 
what you will. He may obtain con- 
trol of all the outlets for a given 
product, but if another man de- 
velops a product for which the 
customer can find a better use, 
the pull of demand will open new 
channels and the old ones will run 
dry. In the United States the ma- 
jority of us are free to buy as we 
please; which is the reason why it is 
impossible to corner anything and 
to keep it cornered. 

If we look from this point of view 
over what has been happening in 
recent years in this country we ob- 
tain an entirely new perspective. 
We discover, for example, that the 
net aggregate effect of many actions 
regarded by the participants as 
competitive has been to build 
bigger markets. More fuel is sold in 
heat units or per capita by coal, 
oil, and gas companies combined 
than was sold when the coal dealers 
had the field to themselves. More 
new dwellings are being built each 
year as the struggle between metal, 
wood, brick, cement, and other 
products for the visible market 
creates a more active home 
consciousness, and the undeveloped 
market grows in an amazing way. 


More people 
ride on com- 
mon carriers 
to-day than 
ever before, in 
spite of the 
existence of a 
private motor 
car to every 
five persons 
in the country. 

Without looking at statistics, I 
dare say more money per capita is 
being spent on wearing apparel of 
all kinds than ever before. A woman 
who wears one pound of clothing, 
replacing it every few months, is a 
better customer than her grand- 
mother, wearing ten pounds or 
more and making her garments 
last for years. Rayon provided a 
more attractive use for clothing, 
and cotton consumption fell off, 
as the seller sees it. But the cus- 
tomer abandoned the old use only 
to take on a new one. Leaders of 
the cotton industry now realize 
that they will never get back their 
old markets because they have 
ceased to exist. So they have set out 
to find new uses, and the industry 
is picking up. 


The Buyer’s Viewpoint 


Of course, if there isn’t any use 
the customer can make of a prod- 
uct there isn’t any competition. 
The covered wagon could be built 
to-day at low cost to do a better 
job than it did in °49, but the 
consumer cannot find any use for 
it. This is so obvious that it sounds 
absurd. But it is no more so, in my 
opinion, than the attitude of busi- 
ness men who say that the customer 
is always right and that service 
pays and then who spend their time 
trying to devise means of making 
him buy instead of fitting products 
to his uses. All the service in the 
world doesn’t mean anything to 
any of us if we cannot see a use for 
the product accompanying it. We 





do not buy because of service or 
convenience or price. We buy be- 
cause we want something for a 
specific purpose, even if that be 
only to have it. A high price or in- 
convenience or lack of service may 
delay the purchase, but only use 
can satisfy the want. 

At this point, in all probability, 
many of those who may have had 
the patience to read so far will 
join in a chorus asserting that 
there are too many products for 
the satisfaction of any single human 
want, and that this is what forms 
the basis of the new competition. 
This is a perfect illustration of the 
universal human habit of seeing 
things from the point of view of the 
seller. But let us examine that 
condition as the customer sees it. 
When he thinks there is one too 
many of any product—as with the 
covered wagon, in transportation— 
he stops buying it. The man who 
sees too many substitutes for his 
product, while he is stoutly main- 
taining its superiority and general 
excellence in his advertising, asserts 
there is too much competition; but 
from the point of view of the seller 
he has stopped competing. In ef- 
fect, he is trying to sell something 
which he hopes the customer can 
be induced to use. And I need not 
say there is a vast difference be- 
tween this process and that of 
making sure about the use in the 
first place, and manufacturing and 
selling accordingly . 

We did that with the cigarette 
made by the American Tobacco 

(Continued on Page 150) 
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Night Landings Are Now Made Safe by Beacon Lights 





LEVEN years ago in France 
E I saw my first airplane land- 

ing light: a pile of rubbish 
touched off to make a bonfire on 
the ground. It was considered a 
stroke of genius when someone 
thought of setting out three or 
four kerosene lamps inside gaso- 
line tins with one side cut out, 
so that the light shone on the 
ground instead of in the aviator’s 
eyes. That, so far as I know, was 
the first airport flood light. In 1919 





on ERAL ELECTRIC yore 
The portable Novalux unit recently put into 
mass production, serves to spread the light 
out fanwise and very close to the ground. 


the first aérial beacon, almost a 
copy of a marine lighthouse, was lit 
at Hounslow, then London’s munic- 
ipal airport. 

In 1921 I landed at a town now 
one of the main stops on the trans- 
continental airway. Circling the 
city slowly once or twice, we 
decided on the only visible 
flat, bare space as presum- 
ably the airport which we had 
been promised by a wire 
from the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Without more thrills 
than were usual in those 
days, we managed to come 
down on it. It proved to be 
the local baseball field; the 
much-prized airport being on 
the other side of town, 
totally unmarked and quite 
invisible from the air. 

That was eight years 


Which Guide the Pilot to the Field 


By 
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States, more or less adequately 
marked. About twelve hundred 
of them, I am told, are provided 
with some kind of lights and mark- 
ers for night landing. About 4,000 
cities have their names displayed 
on roofs. Airways marked by night 
beacons every few miles guide the 
daily air mail across the continent, 
with lateral feeders growing out 
day by day, like branches of a living 
vine. 

A committee of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce has reported on 
standard airway markings. Night 
flying and night landing are al- 
ready commonplaces. So far have 
these lustiest infants of engineering, 
airport construction and airport 
lighting, grown in less than a decade. 

There are still some necessary 
muscles and teeth and brain cells 
for the infant science to grow. 
What is the best surface for an 
airport? How large does the flat 
field need to be; or, expressed as 
local committees usually put it, 
with what absolute minimum of 
flat land can a useful airport be 
laid out, for flat land is already at 
a premium near most of America’s 
industrial centers? Are enormously 
powerful air beacons necessary, 
with beams visible fifty or a hun- 
dred miles away? How are airways 
best marked by day and by night? 
If only so much money is available 








for the local airport, what parts of 
the complete lighting equipment 
will be of most service to the strange 
pilot making an emergency landing 
after dark? 

Most urgent of all, what is tc be 
done to conquer that nightly night- 
mare of thoughtful pilots, indubi- 
tably the greatest present danger of 
aviation, the deadly menace of all 
but impenetrable fog? 

No two experts will give you 
exactly the same set of answers to 











SPERRKY GYROSCOPE CO. 

Portable Sperry flood-light units may be 
taken quickly to any part of an airport 
where an aviator may need illumination. 


these questions. There are perfectly 
honest disputes, for example, about 
whether hard-packed earth or as- 
phalt or concrete makes the best 
surface for landing fields or for 
take-off runways. At least three 
quite distinct kinds of airport 
flood lights compete for ex- 
pert favor, and each has its 
competent supporters. With 
regard to fog, there are vital 
uncertainties, for example, 
about whether white light, 
like that from arcs or in- 
candescent lamps, is better 
or worse than the red _ light 
from neon glow tubes, like 
the red tubes now familiar 
in advertising signs on city 
streets. 

Actual experience must be 
accumulated in the use of 
different kinds of landing 











ago. Now there are said 
to be more than five thou- 
sand airports in the United 
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The landing T carries tubes of glowing gas. Red, “Do not 
land!” Green, “Land now!” The device is also a wind vane. 


floors and landing lights, 
scientific researches must be 
carried out like, for example, 
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Highly electrified gas contained in a 
bulb is a very recent development of 
the Cooper Hewitt Electric Company. 
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those now in progress in several 
laboratories to determine how light 
rays of different colors actually do 
penetrate fog or haze or air con- 
taining different percentages of 
dust and moisture. 

It is too soon just at this time to 
write a textbook of airport lighting 
for anxious municipal committees; 
perhaps it is not too soon to suggest 
a few things which such a textbook 
is likely to teach. 

For such satisfaction as may be 
excusable, the most active progress 
is now in the United States; our 
air experts being aided notably 
by at least three of the great engi- 
neering corporations—the General 
Electric Company, the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, and the Sperry Gyro- 
scope Company. 

One reversal of opinion about 
airport lighting is already evident. 
The powerful searchlights of hun- 
dreds of millions of candlepower 
so much talked about three or four 
years ago are falling out of favor. 
When airports were few and marked 
airways nonexistent, these powerful 
beacons, visible for scores 
of miles, were useful. Now- 


LIGHTING THEM DOWN 


important size. The chief needs of 
airport lighting are four quite 
different things. 

The first of them is identification. 
Clustered about any large American 
city there are apt to be several 
satellite towns. Most of these will 
have airports soon, if they have 
none already. The city itself may 
have three or four rival ports, with 
different surfaces, facilities, and 
landing conditions. To a pilot not 
familiar with how these look from 
the air, the identification of the 
spot on which he wants to land is 
not always easy. Although to-day 
marks a great advance over 1921, a 
baseball field or a factory yard that 
happens to be illuminated may 
still be mistaken for an airport. 
One of the first essentials, there- 
fore, is some way for the pilot to 
tell which spot of light beneath 
him is an airport and which airport 
it is. Illuminated signs or code 
letters are one solution; colored 
lights are another. The Cleveland 
airport has been trying a rotating 
fan of multicolor lights. 

Next is the provision of an illumi- 
nated surface on which to land. To 
bring a heavily laden airplane 
safely to rest on the ground is a 
delicate business at best. If the 
pilot judges the ground surface to 
be three feet above or three feet 
below its real level he is apt to 
need prompt repairs for his ship, if 
not for himself. To enable him to 
gauge this distance precisely the 
whole surface of the landing field 
should be sprayed with flood light, 
like water from a hose. But this 
light must not shine upward, and 
so blind the pilot’s eyes, adjusted 
as they are to darkness instead of 
light. To meet these conditions each 
of the three foremost American 
manufacturers has developed pow- 
erful electric flood lights which 





adays the night-flying 
pilot prefers a marked air- 
way or a railway or a line 
of illuminated towns, or 
something else that will 
lead him to his destination 
as an automobilist follows 
a highway. What the 
aviator needs is not some- 
thing to help him find 
New York or Chicago in 
the darkness; the sky glow 
makes it impossible to 
miss seeing any city of 
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The light spreads close to the ground. Even the top of the plane is 
invisible. Such illumination keeps any glare out of the pilot’ s eyes. 
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AMERICAN NUON LIGHT CO. 

Glass tubes filled with neon gas and 
electrified so that the gas emits its 
characteristic brilliant, reddish glow. 


spread their light out evenly like 
a horizontal fan but shade it 
against any upward beams. 

Third among the modern pilot’s 
landing essentials is the landing 
T or some equivalent. This is an 
illuminated device to disclose the 
direction and, if possible, the speed 
of the wind; for airplane landings 
must take as much account of this 
air speed as they do of the slope or 
evenness of the ground. The ideal 
landing T is a large, illuminated 
wind vane, made in the image of the 
letter T or of an airplane, and ar- 
ranged to point automatically in 
the direction in which the pilot 
should bring down his ship. 

Many models of this device have 
been constructed—some outlined 
with rows of lights like an electric 
sign, others illuminated on their 
upper surfaces by shaded flood 
lights placed above. Some are 
balanced wind vanes, set in posi- 
tion by the wind itself; others are 
controlled electrically so that they 
follow the movements of a small 
wind vane on top of a building or 
in some other position well exposed 
to the wind. There was 
tested recently at the air- 
port at Mineola, Long 
Island, a landing indica- 
tor not movable, as the 
T’s are, but consisting of 
rows of electric lamps 
placed in a glass-roofed 
trench, different rows be- 
ing lighted to indicate the 
wind direction. 

Desirable improve- 
ments of the more familiar 
movable T include an 
automatic device to ring a 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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Exploding the Myth that a College Education Increases Your Income 
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MILLION boys and girls in American 
high schools are looking forward to 
college. Many are going to college 
because it is the thing to do. It is 
socially popular. It will bring social 
prestige, particularly to those who 





‘make” desirable fraternities or sororities. College, 
for many, means four years of carefree existence, of 
good times. 

For many others college is the essential preparation 
for a career. For others it is a good in itself, an op- 


portunity for development, for mental and spiritual 


growth. It is no attack on 
the value of a college edu- 
cation to ask why boys and 
girls go to college and to 
what extent they have ex- 
pectations that college train- 
ing will bring them financial 
returns. 

Nobody who is familiar 
with the enrichment of life 
brought by college education 
to those who are able to 
take advantage of it will say 
that such education is not 
worth while. Enrichment of 
life, however, does not neces- 
sarily pay rent and settle 
grocery bills. For many col- 
lege is necessarily, in large 
part, a preparation for vocation and money-making. 
Through it tens of thousands of American youths are 
expecting to find themselves prepared for a life voca- 
tion. They hope to make money inthis vocation. 
Some of them know that they will have aging parents 
to support—parents who have sacrificed much for 
them. Some of them expect to marry. They hope to 
have enough to support wife and children. 

It is this materialistic aspect of college education 
that has had an increasing emphasis in America in 
the past thirty years. It is an aspect that challenges 
critical examination. If one is to derive any meaning 
from the experiences of many thousands of college 
graduates, that meaning is sufficient to arouse the 
suspicion that some of the economic arguments to 
justify college education are unsound, misleading, and 
correspondingly harmful. 

In looking into the merit of these arguments, it 
should be said at the outset that it is no disgrace to 
make money or to prepare for a money-making voca- 
tion. To dismiss any investigation of the economic 
effects of college education by crying out “Material- 
istic!” is absurd. Most persons who are not born rich 
have to be sufficiently materialistic in motives and 





The good and bad reasons for going to college are as 
many and as diverse as the students themselves. 


activities to make a living for themselves and others. 
In such materialism there is frequently found the finest 
of human traits, the most genuine nobility of character. 

To tell a boy that if he goes to college he is almost 
certain to make money, whereas if he doesn’t go he is 
likely to be poor all his life, may be to do that boy and 
his dependents irreparable injury. 

Certainly for most professions college is a necessary 
preparation. For instance, one must have college edu- 
cation or its equivalent (rarely obtained outside of a 
college) to be an engineer, a lawyer, a doctor, a dentist, 
a high-school teacher, a college instructor, a professor, 
a minister. There is a tend- 
ency to demand some college 
training of those who desire 
to be newspaper reporters or 
to hold junior positions in 
banks, department stores, 
telephone companies, hotels, 
and other businesses. 

It is only fair, however, 
to point out to young people 
who must make their own 
way what remuneration 
they may expect in these 
professions and _ businesses. 
It isn’t much, by the way, 
for the majority of workers. 
It is only fair to point out 
how the law of supply and 
demand operates in order 
to increase or to decrease wages. 

Had this been done in the past, many present-day 
tragedies would have been avoided. Instead, America 
for many years past has witnessed a propaganda in 
favor of college education based on unsound economic 
arguments that has shattered the hopes of thousands, 
and brought the bitterness of disillusionment. 

Some twenty-five or thirty years ago the sciences 
of electricity and mechanics were romanticized for 
the youth of our land. “‘Be an engineer” was the per- 
emptory slogan that sent thousands of boys into the 
engineering colleges. Upon graduation they found 
themselves working over drafting boards in the offices 
and shops of great engineering firms, of railroads, of 
manufacturing plants. Their pay was small to start 
with—say one hundred dollars a month—and the rate 
of advance slow. 

So our colleges have turned out armies of young 
men, technically trained, who through the years have 
seen their dreams of wealth and power vanish while 
they have tried to support families on salaries piti- 
fully slim and meager. 

To say that because telephone companies, hotel 
corporations, and other businesses are demanding 
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college-trained men is an argument which justifies 
college training economically is to speak rather hastily 
unless one cares to examine what these college-trained 
men are paid in real wages after they are employed by 
the company seeking their services. Most assuredly, 
any business institution wants to have a man as 
well trained as possible for his work. 
The question is, What will these trained 
men receive in wages: will they be 
more than if they had not gone to col- 
lege, will they be as much? 

In discussing this problem some 
weeks ago the Baltimore Sun pointed 
out that in Germany before the war 
there was reached a “‘bear market on 
brains”; that the most expert chemists 
were receiving only one hundred dol- 
lars a month. There is evidence that 
America, too, is facing such a bear 
market. It is interesting to observe 
medium salaries paid in some of the professions. 

In the year 1929 the medium salary paid to high- 
school teachers was $1800. Average salaries paid in 
other professions were not greatly higher. College 
training is essential for all of these professions, and 
yet it can be seen that it does not promise fabulous 
wealth if one enters a profession. It does not, in some 
of the professions, insure even a wage on which one 
may marry and support a family. 

In the field of business, and particularly in those 
aspects of business having to do with salesmanship, 
where one’s ability to influence others is of paramount 
importance, college training may have little or no 
significance or it may have great significance. Cer- 
tainly, in large numbers of cases there is no relation- 
ship between what one learns in college and what one 
earns in business activity. 

We are all familiar with young men who went to 
college filled with the high hope it would send them on 
successful careers as engineers, physicians, lawyers, 
and journalists. We can check up on many of those 
young men now—five, ten, fifteen years after their 
graduation from college—and we can see them work- 
ing along on mediocre wages. Particularly is this the 
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The girl with a business school training has made herself 
secure in the position coveted by the college graduate. 


There is no direct ratio between 
college work and money reward. 
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case where they have had to depend entirely on their 
own merits and ability for advancement. 

A civil engineer who graduated in 1911 from one of 
the large state universities—a highly competent youth, 
a brilliant technician, a man with liberal as well as 
specialized education—is earning to-day $3,300. One 
might think he would have progressed 
far in these intervening years. He has 
the support of a wife and three chil- 
dren. He finds it difficult to make both 
ends meet. 

Here is a young physician who put 
in four years in a liberal-arts college, 
another four in medical school, one 
year as an interne in a large city hos- 
pital, where he worked for fifty dollars 
a month including room and board; 
and now we find him starting out to 
practice. If he is fortunate he will clear 

2,500 this year. He may, of course, 
through his own skill and fortuitous contacts become 
very wealthy. However, if he is like most of his fellow 
physicians he will receive not more than a few thou- 
sand dollars a year. 

Here is a young man who worked his way through 
college. He took theliberal-arts course. He was tremen- 
dously interested in history and science and literature. 
At the same time he knew that he had to make his 
college experience pay him well in financial returns. 
There was a mother to support, and he looked ahead 
to marriage. He went into advertising. He began his 
work at a salary of one hundred dollars a month and 
started in to learn advertising in a department store. 

His college classmate was the son of the owner of 
that store. The son also started at the same point, 
punching the time clock as did the advertising man. 
That was fifteen years ago. To-day the writer of ad- 
vertising is receiving some $5,000 a year; the son of the 
store proprietor has an income of $50,000 a year. But 
the store proprietor had two sons. One did not go to 
college, and his income is $60,000 dollars a year. What 
is the value of colleg. education in these cases? What 
had it to do with and how did it enter into the success 
or lack of success of the three men in this particular 
business? 

All of us, when we look back to our high-school days, 
can remember teachers and principals who told us that 
the time spent in high school and college represents 
so many dollars a day. I recall one editorial quoted by 
school-teachers to the effect that a college education 
is worth $72,000 in the average instance. Consciously 
and unconsciously school-teachers, and particularly 
those in high schools and colleges, have attempted to 
justify higher education by quoting such statistics. 
The authors of these statistics have compared the 
earnings of a group which went to school with the 
earnings of a group which did not attend school so 
long. Because the earnings of the group which went to 
school for a longer time was greater than the earnings 
of the other group, it was concluded that schooling 
necessarily produced that result. Such studies are 
worthless because they tell us nothing of the two 
groups—of their families, of their inherited wealth, 
business openings, and other advantages. 

In most cases—and this is particularly true if we 
concern ourselves with those Eastern colleges attended 
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chiefly by children of the rich—we will find that boys 
who go to college have larger incomes than those who 
do not go. Similar statistics will show that boys who 
own private yachts and those who spend their time 
in expensive summer resorts have larger incomes in 
later life than those who do not enjoy such luxuries. 
The statisticians, in adducing their economic argu- 
ments particularly as an assurance of wealth-producing 
power in business, turn out figures which are worthless 
for the reason that these figures fail to make into 
account other qualifying considerations. 


Chances of Promotion 


Last January it was announced that J. P. Morgan 
& Company had created six new vice-presidents. Of 
this number some were college men. It may be as- 
sumed that their salaries are sufficiently ample to 
permit them to live in expensive homes, belong 
fo exclusive clubs, and enjoy the luxuries of foreign 
travel. Is it because they went to college that some of 
these six are holding high positions in this great finan- 
cial firm? Probably not! Some of them have close con- 
nections with members of the firm. Assuming that 
they have intelligence and integrity and habits of 
industry, it seems quite likely that college education 
had little or nothing to do with their promotion to the 
office of vice-president. 

Let us forget for a moment the sons and daughters 
of wealthy parents. Let us consider the average boy 
and girl, with more emphasis on the boy because 
in so many cases the girl gets married. Only the rare 
genius among these youths of the average families can 
hope to be a member of the firm of J. P. Morgan & 
Company or a member of some comparable firm. For 
most of them wages will be the results of the law of 
supply and demand. If these young boys, through their 
education and otherwise, develop skills which are in 
great demand and of which there is 
a small supply they will receive high 
wages. If they develop skills of which 
there is already a large supply and 
for which there is no marked increase 
in demand, they will be in competi- 
tion with thousands and thousands 
of other individuals, and they will 
have to meet that competition by 
taking a small amount of money for 
their services. We cannot get away 
from this law. 

The physicians of America have 
realized this; and that is why they 
have taken definite steps to limit the 
number of physicians. This has been 
done by setting higher standards of 
training and also by adding to the 
cost of training. Even so, as we have 
already observed, the physicians are 
receiving a medium salary of only 
a few thousand dollars a year. 

Those of us who pay for the serv- 
ices of physicians may look with 
some concern upon the efforts to 
restrict the numbers of workers in 
this field, just as business concerns 
and individuals who wish to employ 
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This chart is misleading. Aside from 
education, it tells us nothing as to the 
advantages of the individuals concerned. 


the services of bricklayers and ironworkers regard with 
concern the limiting activities of trade unions. The 
teachers of America have not been nearly so shrewd— 
and perhaps it is to their credit—as have the brick- 
layers and the ironworkers and the physicians. Instead 
of limiting the number of persons in the profession, 
the teachers have exerted every effort to increase the 
number. Just recently a teachers-agency man told 
me he had placed two men with Ph.D. degrees at 
salaries of $1,500 a year. 

A hundred years ago clerks received fairly good 
wages. Not many persons knew how to read and write 
and figure in those days. Since education has become 
well-nigh universal there are increasing numbers of 
persons qualified to do clerical work. Hence the wages 
received to-day by clerical workers have fallen. As 
Professor Eddie has pointed out, educated people have 
received higher wages, not because they were edu- 
cated but because they were scarce. When you in- 
crease the numbers of educated people the wages of 
individuals are automatically lowered. 


Diminishing Returns 


This does not mean that education is bad for society, 
although too much of it for too many persons may 
lower the income of individuals. Society will benefit 
most by making education as nearly free as possible. 
The enormous increase in wealth in the past fifty 
years is due largely to education, formal and informal; 
education that delves into the unknown for amazing 
discoveries. That education is not solely formal, to be 
gained in college, is to be observed if we study the lives 
of Edison and Ford. Formal college education, indeed, 
might have been a distinct handicap to either or both 
of these men. Nevertheless, in so far as it is responsible 
for a greater income from natural resources and a 
better organization of business, education is of eco- 
nomic value to society. Distinction 
must be made, however, between 
society and the individual in regard 
to the worth of education. This is 
particularly so in those cases in which 
individuals expect education to pro- 
mote their success in business. For- 
mal education does not count so 
much as the ability to influence 
others; and that ability is not neces- 
sarily gained in college. Indeed, 
college may represent a loss of valu- 
able time. 

Considering education and _ its 
economic aspects, we must face the 
fact, and face it fairly, that there is 
a point of diminishing returns, and 
that point varies for every individ- 
ual. For some boys and girls it is 
not worth while to go beyond high 
school; for others a year or two in 
college should suffice; some may ob- 
tain all the formal education they 
can hold by the time they have com- 
pleted the ninth grade. Lindbergh 
found two years at the University 
of Wisconsin more than ample, it 

(Continued on Page 110) 















ITALY ELECTRIFIED 


By HENRY KITTREDGE NORTON 


ANY solutions have 
M been offered for 
the problem of 


low wages. To suggest 
mixing them with high 
mountains would seem like 
a frivolous play upon 
words. And yet in one 
country at least such a 
mixture has actually been 
tried with very successful 
results. Italy has turned 
to its mountains—their 
snows, their glaciers, their 
lakes, their waterfalls— 
for that power which man- 
kind everywhere has found 
it profitable to call to the 
aid of his own meager 
strength. Italy makes her 
mountains work for her, 
that Italians may be 
better sheltered, better 
clothed, and better fed. 

To feed, clothe, and 
shelter the people of Italy 
is no light task. Decades 
ago there were so many 
Italians that even the rich 
plains of the Po and the 
other luxuriant lowlands 
could not produce ade- 
quate sustenance for all 
of them. The parched and uninvit- 
ing Campagna and other stretches 
of the southland have made a 
comparatively feeble contribution. 
And always there were more Ital- 
ians. The people were more fertile 
than their country, and Nature 
refused to abate the rigor of her 
law that the more mouths there 
are to be fed the less there shall be 
for each to eat. 

The Italians sought the obvious 
remedy. In the neighboring lands— 
France, Switzerland, the coasts of 
the Adriatic, and the islands of the 
/Egean Sea—there was more room 
and much work for willing Italian 
hands to do. Some went farther 
afield and found labor and its re- 
ward along the northern fringe 
of Africa. But even these countries 
would not long have offered the 
desired opportunity. Their possibili- 
ties, however, were never exhausted. 
For from across the Atlantic, from 
the new lands of the Americas 
with their rapidly developing 
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Unfortunately, the prosperous regions of the north are alone blessed 
with the high mountains whose streams can be used to make power. 


civilization, came the call for more 
and more labor. Italians eagerly 
answered this call. The building 
of great ships, in whose lower re- 
gions thousands could be accom- 
modated as steerage passengers, 
made it possible for them to cross 
the Atlantic in hordes. 

The United States, where indus- 
try was already building what was 
to become the greatest producing 
machine in the world, opened her 
arms to Italian workers. She did 
not always treat them tenderly 
after they arrived, and even in her 
gentlest mood she insisted that they 
earn their keep. But she gave them 
ample chance to do so. There was 
always work and food and oppor- 
tunity. Even though the Italians 
in Pittsburgh and Chicago might 
regret the graceful scenes and 
languorous ways of their homeland, 
they were free from the gaunt spec- 
ter of hunger. 

Even the American people, 
however, were beginning to learn 





something of the value of 
moderation, especially 
where they did not have 
to enforce it upon them- 
selves. A few years before 
the war they began to 
realize that the resources 
of their country, vast as 
they were, were not in- 
finite and that the arrival 
of over a million labor 
seekers from Europe every 
year was placing a serious 
strain upon their develop- 
ment. The war put an end 
to this influx, but there 
were grave fears that after 
the war it would be re- 
newed in still greater 
numbers. America put up 
the bars: instead of a 
million she would receive 
only 150,000 immigrants 
a year, and these should 
be apportioned among the 
various countries of 
Europe. 

This hit Italy hard. In- 
stead of tens or even 
hundreds of thousands 
she could henceforth send 
less than four thousand 
of her children to the 
United States each year. There was 
no other direction in which the 
main stream of emigration could 
profitably be turned. 

Italy was again face to face with 
her fundamental problem. There 
was only one other possible an- 
swer—industrialization. Italy must 
find work at home for those who 
might otherwise have found work 
abroad. Italy must develop her 
manufactures and export her labor 
in the form of finished products 
instead of in the raw state. 

In the early years of his power 
Mussolini chafed at this. He re- 
sented the exclusion of Italians 
from the United States and other 
countries. But the philosophers of 
Fascism converted him in time to 
other views. An industrialized Italy 
would bea much happier, wealthier, 
stronger nation than an Italy of 
farms and emigration. Making a 
virtue out of necessity, Mussolini 
turned his effective energy to the 
problem of industrialization. 
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Industrialization for Italy, how- 
ever, is not simply a question of 
deciding to bring it about. The prob- 
lem was not new with Mussolini 
by any means. Long before his 
advent to the dictatorship, Italians 
of lesser renown had made sub- 
stantial efforts in the way of 
industrialization. They had early 
discovered the difficulties. Indus- 
trialism requires two things—fuel 
and raw materials. The greatest 
industrial nations possess both. 
The others are well supplied with at 
least one of them. Broadly speak- 
ing, Italy has neither. Her only 
qualification is her enormous re- 
serve of cheap labor. Fuel can be 
carried to raw materials, or raw 
materials can be carried to fuel. 
Italy must bring in both from 
abroad to occupy her potential 
factory hands. 


«White Coal’ 


To be sure, Italy has some coal 
fields and much more extensive 
lignite beds. But the quality of 
these is poor, and even though it 
were otherwise these sources could 
not begin to satisfy her demands for 
fuel to convert into the power nec- 
essary for a large-scale industry. 
From the very beginnings of her 
industrial development she was 
dependent upon imported coal. 

English coal was available, and 
German coal was available; coal 
came in by shiploads and trainloads. 
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One after another, the great waterfalls of the Alps and the Apennines have been placed in 
subjugation, guided inlo high-pressure conduits, and then forced to turn giant turbines. 
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Just before the war Italy was using 
12,000,000 tons of coal a year. Even 
with the competition between the 
two selling countries, payment for 
this amount was a terrific drain on 
Italy’s production. After the armis- 
tice, when English coal was avail- 
able and German was not, the 
English coal barons had no pity on 
their former Italian allies when it 
came to fixing prices. Even the 
peace treaty, which provided for 
large shipments of German coal to 
Italy in payment of reparations, 
afforded only partial relief. The 
1,000-mile haul through the Alps 
was a heavy item of cost. Small 











In winter, when Alpine lakes and streams 
are icebound, there is not sufficient water to 
turn over Italy's new electrical turbines. 


wonder that Italy listened with 
renewed attention to the advocates 
of “white coal.” 

The Alps and even the Apen- 
nines provide an abundant water 
run-off whose wasted energies might 
be converted into electricity to 
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furnish the power which electrical 
engineers had long insisted would be 
her only salvation. Through sheer 
force of circumstances, Italy now 
turned to these engineers for the as- 
sistance she could not get elsewhere. 


Heirs of Ancient Rome 


A beginning had been made, for 
as far back as 1882 a young Milan- 
ese engineer named Corniani, to 
whose ears had come the fame of 
the electrical wizard, Edison, jour- 
neyed to the United States and 
took back to his native Milan the 
first hydroelectric machinery to be 
set up in Europe. From that small 
beginning have grown, not only the 
great Edison Electric group which 
to-day furnishes light and power 
for Milan and its neighborhood but 
half a dozen equally extensive 
aggregations of capital and engi- 
neering skill which serve other sec- 
tions of Italy. 

Only the impulse of the mechani- 
cal inventive genius of Edison was 
needed to set the Italians in the 
way of developing their water 
power. The streams and the falls 
were there; even more significant 
was the traditional skill of the 
Italian engineers in handling both 
water and masonry. The Roman 
aqueducts still evoke admiration, 
and the Italian engineers of to-day 
are the heirs of those who built 
them. It was in keeping with this 
heritage that Italy built the first 
long-distance transmission line and 
the first interurban electric railway 
in Europe. 

Italy’s national equipment was 
thus peculiarly adapted to take 
advantage of the opportunities 
offered by the topography of the 
country. One after another the 
great waterfalls of the Alps and 
the Apennines have been placed in 
subjugation, their waters guided 
into huge high-pressure conduits 
and forced to turn giant turbines. 
Before the war these turbines were 
already producing 2,000,000,000 
kilowatt hours per year; during the 
war, because of the shortage of coal 
and the need for power, this capac- 
ity was increased by another billion 
kilowatts. After the postwar tur- 
bulence had settled down into the 
Fascist régime a new impetus was 
given to electrical development, 
and by the end of 1926 the actual 
consumption had reached 7,500,- 
000,000 kilowatt hours per annum. 




















Since then it has continued to 
mount. More than 7,000 of Italy’s 
9,000 communes are now supplied 
with electrical energy. The per 
capita consumption runs close to 
200 kilowatt hours. 

Unfortunately this electrical 
blessing has not been evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the country. 
The more favored agricultural re- 
gions of the north, already the 
area of greatest Italian prosperity, 
possessed also the mountains whose 
streams could be turned into in- 
dustrial power. This region, center- 
ing around Milan, Turin, and 
Genoa, has thus added industrial 
development to its existing pre- 
eminence in agriculture and com- 
merce. The per capita consumption 
here is as high as 800 kilowatt 
hours per annum, whereas the 
people of the Basilicata use only 
four kilowatt hours apiece during 
the year. In the Sila basin, in 
southern Italy, great reservoirs are 
being built which will provide an 
ample flow of water with a head of 
over 3,000 feet. The power develop- 
ment of this installation is esti- 
mated at 7,000,000 kilowatt hours 
per year, or practically ten per 
cent of the present production of 
the country. Power lines will carry 
the current, not only through the 
southern provinces of Italy proper 
but across the Straits of Messina 
to Sicily, where both irrigation 
and industrial projects await its 
coming. 


Tricky Problems 


As was to be expected under the 
circumstances, by far the greater 
portion of Italy’s electrical energy 
is used in turning the wheels of her 
factories. Lighting is a secondary 
consideration. Sixty per cent of 
Italy’s electrical energy is used for 
motor power; 15 per cent for light 
and heat; 14 per cent in the metal- 
lurgical and chemical industries; 
and the remaining 11 per cent for 
the electrified railways. 

In the rapid development of 
their hydroelectric resources Italian 
engineers have met and solved 
some tricky problems. The water 
flow from the Alps, for example, is 
ample when calculated in annual 
totals to operate many more plants 
than have been built, but this 
water comes down for the most 
part during the summer. In winter 
the Alpine streams are icebound, 
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Remote sections, which for centuries have welcomed only the hardy traveler or lonely moun- 
taineer, now echo to the sudden blast of dynamite and the sharp ring of hundreds of voices. 


and the flow is not sufficient to turn 
even the turbines which are now 
available. In the Apennines the 
situation is reversed. The heavy 
flow is in the winter during the 
rainy months, while in the dry 
summer the run-off is negligible. 

These conditions have led, in 
spite of the technical difficulties in- 
volved, to a widespread merger 
among several hydroelectric in- 
terests. Power lines are now hooked 
up so that the summer Alpine 
surplus can be distributed through 
the Apennine regions during their 
dry seasons, and the Apennine win- 
ter surplus supplies the Alpine dis- 
tributing system during the frozen 
months. 

This consolidation in the hydro- 
electric industry has not been suf- 
ficient, however, to free it from 
another burden. That is the enor- 
mous variation in rainfall and snow- 
fall from year to year. This is so 
great that in dry years many plants 
are not able to carry even their 
normal load. The first result of this 
was to keep in operation the steam- 
generating plants that had been 
built before the great hydroelectric 
development. These soon proved 
insufficient. New steam plants had 
to be constructed to furnish a 
necessary reserve to the always in- 
creasing demand for electric power. 

While some of these new steam 
plants have been constructed ‘in 
the midst of great lignite beds in 
order to make lignite available as 
fuel, this is not possible with most 
of them; and lignite is too inefficient 





in comparison with its bulk to 
make it worth transporting any 
appreciable distance. Yet these re- 
serve plants must function upon 
demand, or the very industries 
which the hydroelectric develop- 
ment has made possible would 
suffer. This means more coal—and 
Italy is back at her old problem! 

Despite the fact that it was the 
desire to get away from coal con- 
sumption that gave the greatest 
impulse to the Italian hydroelectric 
development, that very develop- 
ment had by 1924 brought the coal 
consumption back to the highest 
prewar figure. By 1926 it had 
reached 13,000,000 tons. Still it 
mounts, and with it mounts the 
total of the sums which are spent 
abroad each year to pay for Italy’s 
foreign supplies. 

There would still be ample room 
for enthusiasm over hydroelectric 
development in Italy if that devel- 
opment could continue indefinitely 
to add to the country’s power sup- 
ply, and thus to its industrial 
strength, with only a relatively 
small addition to the coal bill. 
Many zealots have pictured ali 
the great streams of the Alps and 
Apennines working at full head 
for the people of Italy. 

Unfortunately this grandiose vi- 
sion is as little likely to be realized 
as the dream of the elimination of 
Italy’s coal bill. Harnessing water- 
falls is not like putting halters on 
wild horses. The same halter can- 
not be made to fit any waterfall 

(Continued on Page 142) 








THE REPARATIONS TANGLE 


The Experts Who Have Been Working on a New Solution Inherited 
Stiff Tasks From the Dawes Commission 


By LOUIS T. McFADDEN 


Chairman, Committee on Banking and Currency, U. S. House of Representatives 


OR a good many years before 
F the assassination at Sarajevo 
precipitated the World War, Prus- 
sian army officers and Junkers 
of the Zabern school drank, as 
their principal toast, to Der Tag. 
The day came, and war swept 
nearly all Europe. Another day 
came, the day on which the 
dragon’s-tooth peace was signed 
at Versailles. Now Germany looks 
forward to a day again. It is the day on which repara- 
tions payments shall end. 

The day is long past since the Allies of World War 
times fixed the reparations debt of Germany at 132,- 
000,000,000 reichsmarks. This staggering sum, con- 
ceived amid the bitter animosities of postwar days, 
had already been scaled down considerably when the 
Committee of Experts, charged with the enormous 
task of effecting a final settlement of the reparations 
question, first met at Paris on February ninth of this 
year. But there remained the elusive problem of 
transforming an acute political issue into a matter 
largely financial. 





Thomas N. Perkins 


Paying for the War 


The Dawes Commission, forerunner of the Com- 
mittee of Experts, fixed definite annuities for Germany 
to pay. They were established on a rising scale and, 
so far as anything then contained in the Dawes Plan 
was concerned, were to continue in perpetuity. Ger- 
many began to pay and has continued to pay without 
default, but every year German eagerness for an end 
has increased. No matter how distant, an objective is 
preferable to uncertainty. As matters have stood, the 
business of German reparations payments has appeared 
to that nation as the business of Germans 
walking a treadmill with the pace growing 
faster each year. 

Immediately following the armistice, Ger- 
many was expected to “‘pay for the war” up 
to the full limit of her resources, although 
no one in authority appeared to know just 
what ‘‘paying for the war” meant. When 
the Committee of Experts convened, the 
question of Germany’s “paying for the war”’ 
had resolved itself largely into Germany’s 
making sufficient reparation to enable Eng- 
land, France, and others of the former Allies to cover 
their indebtedness to the United States. But the Com- 
mittee of Experts discovered speedily that Germany 
still possessed ideas totally different from those of 
England and France, for example, as to what con- 
stituted “making sufficient reparation.” 








Hjalmar Schacht 


Representatives of Germany, Belgium, France, 
Great Britain, Italy, and Japan reached an agree- 
ment at Geneva on September 16, 1928, on “‘the 
necessity for a complete and definitive settlement of 
the reparation problem and for the constitution for 
this purpose of a committee of financial experts to 
be appointed by the six governments.” 

Wilhelm Marx, four times chancellor of Germany, 
declared before the Committee of Experts met that 
reparations payments out of proportion to Germany’s 
capacity to pay would in a short 
time utterly destroy her economic 
life. Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, presi- 
dent of the Reichsbank and Ger- 
many’s chief delegate to the 
sessions of the Committee of 
Experts, prolonged those sessions 
to the breaking point by demand- 
ing concessions at the outset 
which even the eminent American 
financiers on the committee held 
to be unreasonable. 

All the information that has come to us from Paris 
since the Committee of Experts began its deliberations 
is convincing evidence that the selection of Owen 
D. Young as chairman of the representatives of seven 
nations composing the committee was a wise one. The 
sessions of the committee would probably have been 
of short duration but for the presence of Mr. Young; 
of J. P. Morgan, our second delegate; of Thomas W. 
Lamont and Thomas N. Perkins, astute financiers 
accustomed to overcome political obstacles when 
seemingly insurmountable. Theirs was the tremen- 
dous responsibility of an extremely delicate and difficult 
position, fraught with grave problems of political, 
financial, and economic moment involving world 
peace. It was well that men of their impressive 
financial stamp should have been chosen to 
speak unofficially for the American people 
at one of the most notable gatherings of 
international financiers ever held in the 
world’s history. 

Great credit is due Mr. Young for the 
deft manner in which he sought at the be- 
ginning of the sessions of the Committee of 
Experts to develop a spirit of compromise. 
He accepted the chairmanship of the com- 
mittee at the invitation of his foreign col- 
leagues, but even when vested by them with 
such directive authority we are reliably informed that 
he did not seek to exercise it dictatorially but con- 
tented himself with merely suggesting in a friendly 
way a course of amicable coédperation and meditation. 
And when we consider that to the voice of Mr. Young 
was added the cogent advice of Mr. Morgan; the 
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Every twenty-nine hours Germany has paid 
$1,972,000. This would pay for damage done 
to Rheims cathedral. 





important activities of Mr. Lamont as a 
member of a subcommittee of big bank- 
ers intrusted with the enormous task of 
assembling the framework of a new plan; 
and those of Mr. Perkins, for more than 
two years president of the tribunal 
created to arbitrate disputes arising between Germany 
and other nations under the Dawes Plan, who was 
selected to preside over a subcommittee on deliveries 
in kind, we as Americans may indeed be pardoned 
a feeling of pride. 

It was a tremendous task the Committee of Experts 
inherited from the Dawes Commission. Under the 
Dawes Plan the first year’s reparations payment by 
Germany was fixed at 1,000,000,000 reichsmarks, the 
second year at 1,220,000,000 reichsmarks, the third at 
1,500,000,000 reichsmarks, the fourth at 1,750,000,000 
reichsmarks, and the fifth, which is the current year, 
at 2,500,000,000 reichsmarks. The reparations fiscal 
year was so arranged as to begin on September first. 
The current year is named the standard year. Having 
reached the 2,500,000,000 reichsmarks point when the 
Committee of Experts met, Germany was confronted 
with the fact that under the Dawes Plan the annuity 
was to remain fixed at that figure and such a payment 
was to continue. Or, until the Dawes Plan was modi- 
fied, Germany faced the prospect, as the Committee 
of Experts assembled, of making an annual payment 
of $596,000,000 (translated into American money) 
indefinitely. 


General Dissatisfaction 


In such an arrangement there may be detected the 
suggestion of some of Germany’s former enemies that 
it was imperative to keep the German people in eco- 
nomic subjugation to prevent any recrudescence of the 
German militaristic spirit. France, as we know, 
financed the nations of the Little Entente—the middle 
European succession states—with this objective in 
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view. This policy was described as an 
effort to keep Germany poor and her 
neighbors well armed, as a measure of 
peace. It was quite as consistent as that 
which sought to compel Germany to 
“pay for the war.” 

But simultaneously with the creation of such a 
policy, France pressed for payment of reparations. 
Other reparations creditors were also anxious to obtain 
payments from Germany. The Dawes Plan reparations 
were being paid regularly, but still dissatisfaction ex- 
isted. France wanted more reparations. Germany 
wanted an arrangement which would give at least a 
glimpse of the end. 


Uist 


Days of Bargaining 


In such a dilemma a loosening of the fiscal policy of 
France became noticeable. The French came to realize 
that they could not extract large sums from a nation 
which was stopped from accumulating the income 
necessary to meet those requirements. France must 
be resigned by this time to the knowledge that she 
has either to forgo any further economic advantages 
in the way of larger reparations or to give Germany 
freedom to make money by putting the whole great 
undertaking on a more definite basis. 

Bargaining was to be expected in the deliberations 
of the Committee of Experts. It was anticipated that 
Germany would seek to make the best bargain pos- 
sible. Hence it was not surprising that the “basic 
figures” submitted by Mr. Young, as committee chair- 
man, to Dr. Schacht as an Allied offer to Germany 
should have led to long delay; not to the ultimate 
rejection by Dr. Schacht, following weeks of parleying, 
of the entire Allied program for a scaling down of the 
reparations payments fixed by the Dawes plan. When 
the German spokesman declared that Germany never 
under any circumstances would pay more than an 
average of 1,650,000,000 reichsmarks (approximately 
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$396,000,000), and for no longer than 37 years, 
coupled with the protective transfer clause and 
various political considerations, a deadlock, of course, 
became inevitable. As this is written, the outcome of 
that deadlock is still problematical. 


Political Complications 


The Allied demands began with an annuity of 
1,850,000,000 reichsmarks, gradually rising to 2,400,- 
000,000 reichsmarks, with an average of about 
2,200,000,000 reichsmarks, and a present value of 
40,000,000,000 reichsmarks (about $9,600,000,000), 
according to seemingly authoritative reports from 
Paris. A close calculation of the German offer was 
reported to show its present value to be 26,500,000,- 
000 reichsmarks (about $6,360,000,000.). 

Dr. Hjalmar Schacht was quoted as stating: “It will 
be impossible for Germany to execute the Dawes 
Plan, and she will necessarily demand that the clause 
giving protection against ruinous transfers come into 
play.” The rejoinder of one of the Allied experts was 
that Dr. Schacht was really demanding revision of 
the Treaty of Versailles. The gravity of the situation 
was reflected by one who was described as the spokes- 
man for the American experts. He is quoted as saying 
that the responsibility for the impending collapse of 
negotiations was felt by all the Allied delegates to 
rest upon the Germans. As this is written the im- 
pression prevails in our own financial circles that we 
must look to the future for disentanglement of the 
reparations situation. We can only hope that that 
future may not be far distant. 

France has been generally considered first in dis- 
cussions bearing on all the Allied reparations creditors 
because France has been the 
largest of them and has fre- 
quently taken the leadership 
in such settlements as have 
been agreed upon with Ger- 
many from time to time. 
Moreover, France has been 
most concerned over the 
possibilities of Germany’s 
recovery. The repeated de- 
mands of the Germans for 
evacuation of occupied terri- 
tory before the time fixed by 
the Versailles Treaty have 
invariably been coupled 
with refusal to link the two 
questions of occupation and 
reparation. The French have 
also been equally insistent 
that only after the repara- 
tions problem had been settled finally could the 
question of evacuation be taken up for discussion. 

Mutual concessions by all parties to a controversy 
are often essential if a satisfactory settlement is to be 
arrived at. Perhaps the proposed international bank 
for the movement of funds created by reparations and 
other debts bequeathed by the World War—one of the 
most interesting suggestions for a genuine peace pact 
emanating from the sessions of the Committee of 
Experts—might pave the way for an amicable under- 
standing between Germany, France, and other nations 





GERMAN TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICE 
France for three years held the industrial Ruhr as 
part of the plan insuring reparations payments. 


that would possess some degree or promise of perma- 
nency. While the financial, economic, and even po- 
litical possibilities of such an international bank are 
enormous, if we interpret correctly the plans made for 
it, we must, of course, reserve judgment regarding it 
until we can be sure it would possess a directorate 
sympathetic to all governments and to all directorates 
of important banks of issue like those of the United 
States, England, Germany, and France. Taken in all, 
however, such a bank is a remarkable proposal for 
world stability and peace. It might act as a preventive 
of the world economic war which some regard as an 
inevitable result of the rehabilitation of Europe. 

Of equal import was the proposal that Germany 
deposit in the contemplated international bank the 
exact equivalent of the payments due the United 
States from England, France, and others of our Euro- 
pean creditors. Germany may see in this a political 
move advantageous to her; but, amid all the muddling 
of figures covering a wide range of bargaining at Paris, 
it may be that the proposed international bank would 
provide a practical means for permitting our European 
creditors to collect reparations from Germany in order 
to liquidate their indebtedness to us. 


A Hydra-headed Monster 


We must bear in mind that in one way or another 
the whole world must pay the reparations, using Ger- 
many figuratively as a clearing house. It is obvious 
that the proponents of the proposed international 
bank intend that it shall be used instead of Germany 
as a clearing house for reparations. 

Germany is a nation skilled in man power and 
equipped with machinery to produce hugely. Upon her 
lies the necessity of bring- 
ing into being the wealth 
requisite to meet her en- 
gagements. Every inch of 
her territory is in use, every 
resource is being drawn upon. 
There is no waste. The home- 
produced wealth is enough 
for the home people to thrive 
upon, but in order to pay 
approximately $596,000,000 
annually to foreign countries 
it became necessary for her 
to draw that wealth from 
the rest of the world. Hence 
we must realize how vitally 
interested the whole world is 
in a satisfactory solution of 
the reparations problem. It 
is not possible for any nation 
to stand aside and declare it is not concerned. All the 
world struggles in the coils of this modern Hydra. 

Even before the Committee of Experts entered into 
the negotiations of the past months Germany was ex- 
pected to meet the reparations payments for this 
standard year. This is how she will raise the revenue: 
From the interest on state railway bonds, held in trust 
and under general supervision of the agent general for 
reparations, 660,000,000 reichsmarks; from interest 
on industrial bonds and debentures, similarly held, 
300,000,000 reichsmarks; from the transport tax 
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(an impost on all railway traffic) 290,000,000 reichs- 
marks; and from the budget direct the remainder of 
1,250,000,000 reichsmarks. In the make-up of the 
general budget itself certain taxes were specifically 
reserved for the service of the reparations. 

It appeared, however, that France had modified her 
desires and no longer was insisting upon exemplary or 
punitive reparations, but merely wished to be indemni- 
fied for her own extraordinary expenditures caused by 
the German invasion. M. Locheur, one-time French 
minister of finance, described the situation clearly 
when he said that the debts of France were not com- 
mercial but political. What he indicated was that 
those debts were, in French eyes, not actual but 
romantic. So it is logical that France should have 
desired that Germany assume her internal debt of 
$3,600,000,000 which arose from restoration of the 
devastated regions. In addition, France wished Ger- 
many to assume the interest on her foreign debt. In 
other words, France didn’t want to be bothered with 
these debts. Being political, they should either adjourn 
occasionally, as Congress does, or terminate. 

There was further discouragement to German 
industry in the provision of the Dawes P an that if 
Germany, in successive standard years, disp ayed 
sufficient prosperity to enable her to increase her pay- 
ments those payments should be stepped up. The plan 
provided for the appointment of a committee com- 
posed of two members representing the German 
government, two representing the Reparations Com- 
mission, and a president to be named by the League 
of Nations. This committee was to establish an index 
number by which to measure increases or declines in 
German prosperity. Whatever changes might be 
dictated by this index were to affect only the budget 
contribution toward reparations; the fixed charges, 
such as the transport tax on the yield of railway bonds, 
remaining static. Therefore, it appeared that even the 
standard year might not be standard. If the traffic 
could bear more, more could be laid upon it. 

The Dawes Commission when it first sought a 
solution of the reparations problem may or may not 
have taken into consideration the effect of a heritage 
of interminable debt upon the minds of a new gener- 
ation. It was to be expected, however, that this and 
succeeding generations would grow increasingly im- 
patient of the gyves which shackled their nation. It 
was not inconceivable that they might some day rebel 
at the prospect of working their lives out to pay for a 
war in which they took no part and shared no glory. 


A Temptation to Malinger 


A less probable effect, considering the industrious 
characteristics of the German people, was that ad- 
vantage would be taken of the sliding-scale index 
number. The plan provided that if the prosperity 
index fell the reparations might be cut. Such a scheme 
held a temptation to malinger, bearing in mind that 
this plan showed no turning, no termination. With an 
end in sight a different light may fall upon the problem. 

Just how this may work out is illustrated by the 
experience of France after the Franco-Prussian war 
of 1870-71. Bismarck levied what he regarded as a 
staggering indemnity—five billion francs—upon the 
French. He calculated that so heavy a fine would crush 
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the Gallic people effectually. His error, if he desired the 
crippling of France, was the setting of a day. But he 
set it, and the dramatic manner in which the French 
paid off the indemnity in full, long before it was due, 
shows what even a distant viev’ of a goal may mean. 

The tremendous question hefore the most recent 
examiners of the reparations situation has been: Can 
such a policy work to the benefit of any nation? Ger- 
many started paying the reparations and has con- 
tinued to do so in the expectation that a revision 
would sooner or later be made, and in her favor. She 
has reached the standard year successfully. But it must 
have been with some dismay that Germany noted in 
the last annual report of S. Parker Gilbert, agent 
general for reparations payment, the emphatic atten- 
tion invited by that official to the provisions for step- 
ping up the reparations payment in accordance with 
increased German prosperity. 


The Mark Looks Up 


Mr. Gilbert stressed the economic gains of Ger- 
many. He said: “‘Since 1924, when stabilization was 
achieved and the execution of the experts’ plan began, 
Germany’s reconstruction has at least kept pace with 
the reconstruction of Europe as a whole, and it has 
played an essential part in the general process of 
European reconstruction.” 

Mr. Gilbert found that Germany has made ex- 
traordinary strides. ““The reichsmark,” he observed, 
“‘continues to satisfy all the requirements of stability, 
as it has at all times since the experts’ plan went into 
operation. The gold reserves of the Reichsbank now 
stand at the highest point ever reached, and for the 
greater part of the past year the reichsmark has been 
one of the strongest currencies of the world, from the 
standpoint of the foreign exchanges.” 

Especially pertinent in the light of this extraor- 
dinary statement is the viewpoint of important 
bankers and economists of the world who once de- 
clared that payment of the reparations would be 
practically impossible because of the disturbance of 
foreign exchange which would be induced. During the 
fourth annuity year, which preceded the current one, 
transfers in foreign currency payments amounted to 
943,000,000 gold reichsmarks, or 54 per cent of the 
total reparations. Internal transfers in German funds, 
chiefly in payment for reparations to be delivered in 
kind, represented only 46 per cent. These colossal 
transfers were effected with no disturbance. 

Mr. Gilbert reported really astounding improve- 
ment in the German situation. The world must have 
experienced amazement that the German mark, which 
fell so fantastically during and after the war, should 
soon have regained a position capable of being de- 
scribed by so careful an onlooker as Mr. Gilbert as 
“fone of the strongest currencies of the world.” 

“It is a satisfactory phenomenon,” said the com- 
missioner of the Reichsbank only last year, “that the 
position of the Reichsvank has continually strength- 
ened and is to-day stronger than at any period of the 
past four years.” 

The gold position of Germany is assuredly worthy 
of particular attention. At the beginning of the fourth 
annuity year the Reichsbank held but 1,852,500,000 
(Continued on Page 106) 





























WENTY-ONE guns boomed at every American Army 
ewe when Marshal Foch was buried. Thus was 
France repaid for Napoleon’s tribute to George Wash- 
ington’s passing. The French general order, then, 
recited: ‘‘Washington is dead. This great man fought 
against tyranny. His memory must always be dear to 
the French people. The First Consul has ordered for 
the space of ten days that black crape shall be hung 
on all the colors and standards of the Republic.” 
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Mme. Olga Mordvinoff, a portrait painter, whose 
husband was aide-de-camp to the late Czar until his 
abdication, adds another negative to the alleged identity of 
the woman in retreat here under the name of the Grand 
Duchess Anastasia, of Russia. Mme. Mordvinoff ts at 
work upon her three hundredth canvas. Her paintbrush 
has supported her since escaping from a Soviet prison. 


© MORE presidential yachting junkets on the 
N Mayflower. Herbert Hoover has put the craft 
out of commission, releasing 9 officers and 148 en- 
listed men for active naval duty. The Mayflower 
long has been a sore spot among Navy men, who felt 
that if the White House needed a yacht it should be 
manned by irregular seamen. Mayflower was built in 
Scotland, in 1896, and acquired by the government 
from her owner, Ogden Goelet, in 1898, for use as 
a dispatch boat in the Spanish-American war. She 
was converted into a presidential yacht in 1905. 


For the first time in New York financial history a 
private banking firm has merged with a national bank. 
The concerns involved are Blair & Co. and the Bank 
of America. The merger will form an institution with 
a capital surplus of more than $125,000,000 and total 
resources of $500,000,000. Blair & Co. was founded by 
John I. Blair, born in 1802. The Bank of America was 
organized in 1812, 
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ee man is virtuoso after his fashion. There died 
in the studio of George Gray Barnard, the sculp- 
tor, recently, Emmett Lawrence, a negro helper, whose 
peculiar sense of weight balance made him invaluable. 
Lawrence obeyed the laws of gravity with uncanny 
instinct, says Mr. Barnard. His entire time was de- 
voted to the moving of famous statues. He placed on 
their final bases some of the greatest works of Mac- 
Monnies, Barnard, Daniel Chester French, and Saint 
Gaudens. This called for delicate calculation—sensing, 
rather than seeing, when a statue was off balance. 
He never broke or marred a bit of beauty. How many 
of us can hope for that epitaph? 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has ordered 260,000 tons 
of steel rails for delivery before the end of the current year. 
The rails will cost about $11,100,000. Tie plates, bolts, 
and spikes will add the sum of $6,500,000. This heavy 
ratl, weighing 130 pounds to the yard, will be laid on 


main express routes. 
——- MACK is a racehorse once owned by Rody 
P. Marshall, a Pittsburgh attorney and sports- 
man, who died before he could fulfill his hope of own- 
ing a winner of the Kentucky Derby, run each spring 
with wagers heavy in every winter book. Mrs. Mar- 
shall entered the animal as a Churchill Downs con- 
tender after her husband’s death “because I intend 
to do everything possible to achieve his greatest de- 
sire as a breeder and patron of the turf.”” But she sold 
the rest of her husband’s forty-one thoroughbreds. 
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A tusk used by a mastodon 50,000 years ago has 
been acquired by the Harvard Dental School Museum. 
It ts said to be the largest in the world, measuring eleven 
feet, two inches, and weighing more than 300 pounds. 
Dr. Adelbert Fernald, curator of the museum, found the 
giant relic in a bank of the Porcupine River, a tributary 


of the Yukon in Alaska, 
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IBET, now that the Pantchen Lama has fled to 

China to save his life, has disintegrated into forty 
or more small principalities, each with a standing army 
of a few hundred rifles. Even lamasery monks are 
being taught to pull a trigger. Until 1925 Tibet was 
ruled by two heads, the Pantchen Lama (temporal 
ruler) and the Dalai Lama (spiritual head of the 
church). The first potentate is an exile in Mukden, and 
the second appears to hold sway only in Lhasa. To 
add to his embarrassment, independent monasteries 
are discovering new “living Buddhas.” Things have 
moved rapidly in Tibet since Col. Younghusband’s 
expedition into unknown territory. 


For his magnetic speechmaking Chauncey M. Depew 
will be recalled longest. His widow has given the income 
of $120,000 to George Washington University to endow 
a chair in public speaking in memory of her late hus- 
band. “I am confident that he would be happy to have 
his memory perpetuated thus,” she said. 


OWN with the tardy dinner guest! Don’t keep the 
D jazz bands waiting! Such are the slogans of revo- 
lution among American debutantes. The Junior 
League and the Parents’ League are sponsoring a 
questionnaire distributed above the signatures of 
fourteen “‘debs.”’ The document has been sent to three 
thousand young persons, skimmed-cream male and 
female youngsters, foredoomed to go to parties. “‘ This 
has been a most trying winter,” sighs Miss Truesdale, 
secretary of the reform bloc. “It is really unusual to 
get to a dance before midnight. Young men don’t 
come to deb affairs any more—they start so late. It 
means that only college boys can come. There is a 
real scarcity of men.” Booth Tarkington, please note. 


Rembrandt's Nightwatch, as the celebrated canvas ts 
erroneously called, ts at last lighted by electricity. This 
painting, prints of which adorn the walls of thousands of 
American homes, hangs in the Gallery of Honor in the 
Ryksmuseum, Amsterdam. For a long time there has 
been complaint that its inspection was handicapped by 
low visibility. A large lamp now glows through the 
glass ceiling. 


Mz stuff in a movie house—and not press-agent 
cleverness either. They showed Emil Jannings, 
as an exiled Russian grand duke, in a film at Buda- 
pest recently. One scene portrayed Czar Nicholas, the 
last of the Romanovs, and the Czarina, visiting a war 
hospital. A cry sounded in the theater gloom; a shabby 
old man tottered out of his seat and fainted. He had 
just seen his own face on the screen. He had been a 
captain of the Royal Russian Guard, and the drama 
makers had cut into Hollywood make-believe a hun- 
dred feet of genuine news-reel happening. 


New York leads the world in the numbe. and variety 
of its hotels of the better class, according to Jacques 
Kraemer, manager of the Savoy Hotel in Buenos Atres. 
Mr. Kraemer has just completed an intensive study of 
Manhattan hostelries. “The strictly American idea of 
the private bath has spread to Argentina,” he says. 


te upon a time General von Kluck almost 
reached Paris. Now his_ seventeen-year-old 
granddaughter may finish the Von Kluck offensive— 
but she will do it via the screen. Mulino von Kluck, 
the warrior’s descendant, has stopped being a debu- 
tante in Berlin to act before the camera. She is a 
tall, blue-eyed blonde and lives with the veteran of 
the Marne in a Berlin suburb. Hollywood is her ulti- 
mate objective. She adores American movie celeb- 
rities and can speak English fluently. 


Automobile factories and railroads in America now 
consume more than 340,000,000 pounds of copper an- 
nually, according to a report issued by the Copper and 
Brass Research Association. Last year was a record 
one for automotive parts and accessory manufacturers. 


ORDOVA, in Spain, has just celebrated the thou- 
sandth anniversary of the caliphate founded by 
Abd-er-Rahman III when he was proclaimed caliph 
of Cordova in 929 a.p. Most of our own forbears were 
weltering in Dark Age crudity then, but the Moors at 
Cordova were cultured and encouraged the arts. The 
city’s ancient mosque, with its 360 marble columns, 
shares with the better-known Alhambra the glory of 
Mohammedan creativeness. Abd-er-Rahman III ruled 
for 49 beneficent years. If Boabdil ever emerges from 
his mountain, where, legend hath it, this last Moorish 
sovereign awaits the moment of conquering reincar- 
nation, Abd-er-Rahman will ride at his right hand. 


The circus goober continues to hold its lead as the 
most popular nut on this side of the water. Twelve states 
produce the peanut, with a total annual yield of 807,000 
tons and a fa~™ value of $32,000,000. Last year candy 
manufacturer. used 100,000 tons of shelled peanuts. 


EN Mrs. Minna Preiskel, 72, was buried at 
Lodi, N. J., a few weeks ago, ten years of 
kindly deception ended. Mrs. Preiskel was a gold-star 
mother but never knew it. Her son, Robert, was 
killed in action in France on March 26, 1918. His 
mother was critically ill then; doctors warned that the 
news would kill her. After she recovered partially the 
family decided not to risk undeceiving her. Weekly a 
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letter came from overseas, supposedly from the boy 
who had gone to war with the A. E. F. These letters 
were written in the United States and then remailed in 
France, to be read on receipt to the invalid. Ten years 
Mrs. Preiskel awaited her boy’s return—he was sup- 
posedly engaged in reconstruction work in the areas 
devastated by shell. The 520 envelopes which found 
their way to Lodi made this waiting endurable. 


More than thirty industrial institutes exist in the 
United States. These organizations are defined as 
‘sales-minded trade associations as distinguished from 
old-time bodies primarily production minded.” 


‘ 










Se rifle will replace Springfield 
weapons now carried by American troops, if tests 
are satisfactory. The new gun has no greater range 
but can be discharged more rapidly and gives a greater 
volume of fire. Colonel Townsend Whelen, of the Ord- 
nance Bureau of the War Department, described the 
rifle before a Congressional committee. He stated that 
in the last analysis, even under modern conditions, 
infantrymen, with rifle and bayonet, win battles. 


That college sororities are a “ pernicious influence”’ 
in student existence ts the indictment of Mrs. Meta 
Berger, wife of Victor L. Berger, Socialist Congressman 
trom Milwaukee. Mrs. Berger wants the board of regents 
of the University of Wisconsin to abolish all girl under- 
graduate clubs. Many mothers have told her, she says, 
that sororities injure their daughters “in a mental way.” 


Epo WARFIELD, erstwhile Belasco star, who has 
played every sort of rédle behind the footlights, 
from Weber & Fields extravaganza to The Return 
of Peter Grimm and Shylock in The Merchant of 
Venice, is reputed to be America’s richest thespian. 
He made millions in Loew amusement stock, having 
faith in that humbly listed security when it was vi- 
brating between 9 and 10 on the curb. Al Jolson and 
Eddie Cantor, blackamoor comedians and chanters 
of jazz and mammy songs, trail far in the rear. 


Our minister to China, John Van A. MacMurray, 
reports to the State Department that there are four million 
Chinese famine sufferers. The China Famine Relief 
adds to this estimate 16,000,000 additional victims for 


whom nothing can be done now because of inaccessibility. 


~ a whole twelvemonth celebration of the four- 
teen hundredth year of the famous Benedictine 
monastery at Cassino, Italy, will endure. Beneath its 
high altar lie the relics of St. Benedict, founder of an 
order which swept over England, Germany, Holland, 
Denmark, and Scandinavia. Seven times has the mon- 
astery been destroyed. Lombards, Saracens, French, 
and earthquakes have razed the cloisters. Yet always 
the scattered monks returned. They preserved the 
tenets of Italian culture through years of destruction. 


Palestine Zionists are “‘ heroic,” in the eyes of the Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes, pastor of Manhattan’ s Community 
Church, just back from visiting Jerusalem. Mr. Holmes 
was impressed by what has been done in a barren land. 


Hx MEN at American colleges outlive athletes, 
according to Dean Frank W. Nicholson, of Wes- 
leyan University, who is also secretary of the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association. His finding is based 
upon a three-year survey covering the vital history of 
40,000 graduates from eight colleges, of nearly 5,000 
athletes from ten colleges, and of 6,500 honor students 
from six colleges. Dr. Louis I. Dublin, statistician of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, codperated 
in the survey. 


Out of 4,971 recent submarine safety devices submitted 
to the Navy Department only one, the so-called diving 
lung, has been approved unqualifiedly. Two of these 
“lungs” will be given to each member of a submarine 
crew, and 7,700 of the devices have been ordered. The 
“lungs” permit escape through a hatch from a submerged 
combat craft. 


WO CENTURIES AGO Antonius Stradivarius, master 

violin maker, of Cremona, Italy, fashioned fiddles 
that are now worth a king’s ransom. There is an excel- 
lent reason for this, since the Stradivarius secret of pre- 
paring woods and varnish apparently died with him. 
It may have been discovered the other day by a re- 
pairer of antiques in Bergamo, to whom an heirloom 
desk had been intrusted for restoration. Just as hap- 
pens invariably in mystery tales, a sheaf of yellowed 
sheets was found in a hidden drawer. Leandro and 
Antonio Bistach, famous for modern violin making in 
Milan, now have the documents. They are confident 
that they now know the Stradivarius process at last. 

















Regina, Saskatchewan, celebrated in honor of a cul- 
tural debt owed to the settlers of western Canada. Twenty 
European racial groups, represented by four hundred 
singers and craftworkers, participated in a four-day 
Great West Canadian Folksong, Folkdance, and Hand:- 
craft Festival. 


to gunmen are famous for matter-of-fact 
“bumping off a squealer.” But they have con- 
victed a brute in Russia who would have graced the 
advance guard of Genghis Khan. Kuznetsof is his 
name, leader of what the Soviet press labels the 
“Volga pirates.”” He killed his uncle and aunt, his 
wife and then a second spouse, finally murdering his 
five-year-old daughter. ‘‘She was a nuisance, that 
child,” he told the judge. ‘“‘You cannot make a good 
plank from rotten wood. She was better dead.”’ This 
pervert’s confession was composed and precise. Prob- 
ably he will have been shot by the time you read 
this annoying paragraph. 
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— communication between freight-train 
crews is being developed by the New York 
Central Railroad. It has asked the Federal Radio 
Commission to grant two commercial licenses for 
fifty-watt power installation. Soon a flagman in the 
caboose of a string of gondolas won’t have to clamber 
over swaying couplers in wind and weather to take a 
message to the engineer. Modern freight trains are 
often a mile long. Minutes mean the difference between 
safety and a wreck. Radio may sclve this problem 
as it has solved others. 


France will pay $4,000 a year to the widow of Marshal 
Ferdinand Foch, in addition to the ordinary army offi- 
cer's pension due her. The award will revert to the Mar- 
shal’s grandchildren until they come of age. 


LTHOUGH recognized in the United States and 
Canada as a more strenuous game than football, 
lacrosse is coming into favor among British women. 
The All-England Ladies’ Lacrosse Association has en- 
rolled 98 schcols and 57 clubs, and the roster is en- 
larging. Miss Lockley, association secretary, believes 
that lacrosse’s enhancing of grace is responsible. 
“Limb stretching,” as she terms the greatest demand 
of the sport, makes for lissom movement. That appeals 


to the outdoor English girls. 
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you $2,000. A Florida saurian-farm manager has offered 
the Zodlogical Society of London an albino ’gator for that 
price, and the zoo curator has sent a man to inspect the 
alleged bargain. The youngsters who frequent Regents 
Park may have new thrilis in store. 





[a D. ROCKEFELLER, JR., has agreed to pay $115,000 
for 267 acres of the Wakefield estate in Virginia, 
where George Washington was born. This, however, is 
contingent upon the Wakefield Memorial Association’s 
matching that amount by Jan. 7, 1930. The property 
will be restored and become a public park, properly 
maintained. Already eleven acres are owned by the 
government, with a monument marking the spot where 
the Father of His Country first saw the light of day. 
The house was torn down many years ago. 


California's Fig and Peach Association is urging 
an import duty of seven cents a pound on Turkish figs. 
“We can’t compete with the Turks in raising figs for 
the market under present conditions,” says G. A. 
Smith, of the California Fig Exchange. 


5 pega worth $100,000,000 are smuggled into 
this country each year. This bootlegging has 
been called to the attention of Congress. There is a 
duty of 20% on cut diamonds. Gem bootleggers are 
said to have agents in Paris, Berlin, London, Ottawa, 
and Montreal, with clearing office and finance control 
in New York. Antwerp, the center of the world’s 
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diamond-cutting industry, is said to be corrupted— 
so thoroughly that there are only a few honest gem 
merchants left in that city. There are a thousand 
ways of smuggling diamonds. It pays big dividends. 


The fortieth Salon des Independants, in Paris, had 
5,000 exhibits this year, 400 more than last. This annual 
art show at the Grand Palais include many American 
entrants. Satire, usually a feature, was not lacking, and 


Manhattan's skyscraper atmosphere was responsible 
for a number of modernistic paintings. 
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Sg aac new gymnasium, replacing antiquated 
Hemenway, will pay more attention to basket- 
ball than was once deemed likely. Cambridge has been 
a bit upstage in the matter of this indoor sport. But 
the third floor of the new building will be devoted en- 
tirely to three basketball courts, with a seating capac- 
ity of 2,000 for championship games. The old-type 
college gym, with rows of chest weights and racks of 
Indian clubs and dumb-bells, has gone into the discard. 
Modern training relegates mere muscle strain to the 
limbo of mistaken method. You get your campus 
muscle, in 1929, via codrdinated and competitive 
activity in the main. 


Princesses are up and coming nowadays. Marie 
Jose, only daughter of the King and Queen of Belgium, 
played in public at a school concert last February in 
Brussels. She performed a Schumann concerto on the 
ptano. In Holland, Princess Juliana, future queen, at- 
tends lectures in economics and law at the University 


of Leyden. 


oo heard the great Savoyard bell, in 
the campanile of Sacré Cceur, toll as a fire 
alarm last March when the night watchman saw 
smoke pouring from the sacristy before dawn. Priests 
and abbés, police and cafe revelers mingled as the 
flames destroyed 400,000 francs’ worth of relics. 


American barley is being looked at askance overseas. 
England's minister of agriculture has identified poison- 
ous fungi affecting certain shipments as “‘gtbberella 
saubinetti,” toxic to both man and beast. Farmers and 
brewers are alarmed. 


NLY a few Americans were honored by Austin 
Dobson with dedicated cadences. Richard Wat- 
son Gilder was one of them. He has been dead for 
years. The other day Brander Matthews, aged 
seventy-seven, died in New York. Dobson had written 
stanzas to him also. An inspiring, level-headed edu- 
cator and commentator on the stage, this Columbia 
University professor emeritus. Going to a play “with 
Brander” used to be the accolade of student distinc- 
tion on Morningside. He had been friend to many 
famous and obscure literary geniuses. Perhaps the 
obscure ones interested him most, for he was a phi- 
losopher and did not disdain Lady Luck. 





ooK collecting may be desig 
B nated by various words, but 

whether we call it a game, a 
hobby, or a mania it certainly bears 
some resemblance to a catching and 
chronic complaint. The habit spreads 
and spreads, and practically each fresh 
victim is a victim for life. With every 
year many new collectors arise, 
with every year many rare 
books pass into the inviolable 
sanctuary of some alma mater. 
And thus from either end of 
the scale demand forever presses 
more fiercely on the heels of 
supply, with the result that 
prices continually reflect the 
enhanced competition by an 
upward movement. 

One may feel sympathy with 
those who sell their books be- 
cause they seem absurdly in- 
flated (how often are yesterday's 
values the vain regret of to- 
day), but surely one ought to 
feel just as much sympathy for 
the new collectors who find 
their favorite authors too far 
beyond their reach. And yet 
these unfortunates need not 
despair. What is impossible in 
one direction may be quite pos- 
sible in another, and if a new- 
comer in the field possesses a 
prophetic sense, as well as a de- 
tailed knowledge, he will yet be 
able to form an attractive and 
ultimately valuable library at a 
relatively small outlay. 


Bargain Hunters 


Without doubt. Book collect- 
ing, like everything else, is sub- 
ject to the laws of change and 
development, and the real bar- 
gains are to be made by fore- 
telling the trend of public taste. 
Never mind if this sounds commercial. 
Most book collectors are bargain hunters 
for the very fun of it, and many like to 
think that their recreation is potentially 
lucrative. And why not? It is the most 
lulling of all excuses and gives to un- 
necessary expenditure the pleasing as- 
pect of a moral deed. 

Of course, there are still plenty of 
bargains, in the acccepted meaning of 
the word, to be picked up. But while 
some persons experience a special kind 
of gratification at buying anything be- 
low its market price a little informed 
prescience brings infinitely higher re- 
wards. In the long run, indeed, it pays, 
both in pleasure and in profit, to pur- 
chase the choicest copies at the full 
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WHAT BOOKS TO COLLECT 


By RICHARD CURLE 


current rate. Few books in poor condition 
are cheap, few in superb condition are 
dear. (I speak, naturally, of books 
that are “alive.”’) It is an axiom which, 
if attended to, would prevent much 
bewilderment and sorrow. 

But what is this “prophetic sense’’? 
Roughly speaking, it is the capacity to 
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It is filing that we in America should collect our own authors. 
In fine condition, a “first” of Uncle Tom isa splendid item for 
any collector's library shelves. A good copy sells for about $500. 


appreciate from already discernible 
signs what type of book or period of 
literature is next about to swim into 
popularity. For not only are the old 
outlets being closed, but collectors in 
general are no more immune than 
other people from the mass psychology 
of suggestion. Fashion in authors is an 
imponderable thing, but unless a book 
collector is half an hour ahead of it he 
will be lucky to secure those spectacu- 
lar bargains which add so much zest 
to the sport. 

Yes, fashion is just as evident in 
book collecting as in other activities. 
Observe what happens: all at once, for 
no ostensible reason, innumerable col- 
lectors are seized with a violent desire 






to own the first editions of a certain 
author. It springs up, in this intense 
form, almost overnight and, though 
apparently obscure in origin, is invari- 
ably the sudden climax of a slowly 
maturing interest. The signs of an im- 
minent boom are always in evidence. 
And then commences the great conjur- 
ing trick: the wanted books, but 
recently common and cheap, 
vanish like magic from the book- 
shops. Where are the snows of 
yesteryear, and where are the 
Shaws, the Galsworthys and the 
Barries which but the other day 
were as plentiful as blackberries? 


Fluctuations 


Where indeed? They have 
gone to ground, they have found 
homes. And yet nothing is more 
sure than that if fashion were to 
veer they would swarm once 
more on the neglected shelves 
of every bookshop. It is always 
happening. Look at Swinburne! 
His books and pamphlets, once 
treasured like jewels, are a drug 
in the market. Nobody wants 
them any longer, but how long 
will that “any longer” last? 
There’s the rub: it is as difficult 
to bring oneself to buy an un- 
popular author as it is a share 
deep in the doldrums. And yet 
authors, like shares, depend fin- 
ally upon fundamental merit, 
and book collecting is, with 
qualifications, a compliment to 
a man’s accepted greatness. 

And as time takes care of 
reputations, sifting all creative 
work with approximate justice, 
one should neither abandon hope 
of a writer’s recrudescence nor 
too blindly hitch one’s wagon 
to the latest star. Trollope rose 
out of the dust after years of neglect; 
Stevenson, though never completely 
abased, has had his ups and downs; 
Meredith soared, sank, and tends to 
mount again. 

Phases, as well as individuals, pass in 
or out of fashion, and certain general as- 
pects of book collecting, such as condition 
and association, are forever assuming 
more importance. As the ramifications of 
collecting broaden, so do its niceties ac- 
quire a subtler significance. No one is 
now content with indifferent copies, 
and scarcely anybody collects the type 
of book—Greek classics and so forth— 
that Dibdin rejoiced in. The heir to a 
very ancient and famous library told 
me not a great while ago that he 
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Considered by many the greatest American 
novel, The Scarlet Letter, now worth about 
$1000, is expected to increase in value. 


feared it could hold few treasures, as 
the Duke of Sussex had bought the 
pick of them in 1810. 

But what the Duke of Sussex had so 
anxiously coveted in 1810 would, in the 
main, leave him cold in 1929. The orien- 
tation has altered: the book collector 
of to-day is at once more human in his 
instincts and far more discriminating in 
his tastes. He who does not read his 
books is out-of-date, and though most 
of us would like to own a Gutenberg 
Bible or a Valdarfer Boccaccio, I can- 
not help feeling that in a majority of 
cases it would be less a personal than a 
vainglorious satisfaction. 

The modern bargain hunter is there- 
fore aided at the start by a useful gen- 
eral conception of what kinds of books 
are likely to be collected. But even so 
his choice is multiple. One school pins 
its faith to the discovery or rediscovery 
of neglected genius. When that comes off 
the collector is, of course, in on the 
ground floor. 

And so we arrive at last at the crucial 
questions: What books ought to be 
bought now, and why ought they to be 
bought? 

I am going to name four groups: uncut 
copies in boards (period about 1815 to 
1825) of such writers as Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Byron, Hazlitt, Scott, Pea- 
cock, Landor, and Leigh Hunt; English 
three-volume novels of the Victorian 
age by any author of repute, even minor 
repute, provided they are clean and not 
ex-library; almost all American first 
editions, even quite common books, in 
fine state; association books, containing 
inscriptions or marginal notes. 

Let us consider these four groups in 
turn. 

While it is no longer possible for the 
collector of ordinary means to buy 
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Shelley, Keats, or the rarer works of 
their contemporaries it is still possible, 
without intolerable expenditure, to ob- 
tain certain first editions of such writers 
as Coleridge and Byron uncut and in the 
original boards. Probably the labels 
may be damaged or missing, probably 
the backs may be mended, probably 
some pages may be foxed; but if the 
books are essentially genuine, essen- 
tially as they came from the binders, 
the prices asked.to-day.are likely to ap- 
pear cheap in a year or two. Books of 
this class have already risen largely, 
but they were ridiculously low before, 
and many of them are still compara- 
tively inexpensive. They have begun 
to take the bit into their mouth, but 
they are not yet beyond control. 

Three factors have combined to focus 
attention on books of this type. To be- 
gin with, the bibliography of such men 
as Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Byron 
has at last been worked out scientifi- 
cally. Nothing stimulates collecting as 
much as books about collecting. They 
serve the double purpose of drawing 
attention and imparting facts; they 
awaken that curiosity which, in turn, 
awakens the acquisitive instinct. 

Mr. T. J. Wise, with his Ashley Li- 
brary Catalogue, his Two Lake Poets, 
his Byron Library, and his separate 
bibliographies of Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge, has provided the chief material 
for the collecting of these poets. He has 
given the collectors something to hold 
on to by blazing a trail that all may fol- 
low. Indeed, it may truly be said that 
Mr. Wise has done more to make book 
collecting a serious pursuit, a pursuit 
bound up with literature proper by its 
clearing up of textual points and ob- 
scure references, than any other man. 


Original Boards 


Another factor to be considered is the 
stern resolve of the modern collector 
(especially the modern American col- 
lector, who is both meticulous and know- 
ledgeable) to possess books only in 
their original state. It may be held that 
this remark applies to books of any 
period, and so it does; but somehow or 
other books of that particular period, 
with their deckle edges untrimmed and 
in their old boards, do have a peculiarly 
genuine air. They are convincing books, 
delightful to handle, delightful to read, 
and there are few sadder bibliographical 
sights than copies of these, selfsame 
works cut down and clothed in mediocre 
half-calf. 

And then again, they have come into 
their own through the practical elimi- 
nation of rarer books. I remember Mr. 
Wise telling me many years ago that the 
eighteenth century was bound to be 
more and more collected because the 
sixteenth century was to all intents 
exhausted and the seventeenth century 
was rapidly becoming so. History, 
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spurred on by Mr. Newton, has proved 
him right, and a similar argument may 
be applied to the books of which I 
have been speaking. Nobody but a 
millionaire can achieve Jane Austen in 
boards, but a man of moderate means 
can still achieve many of Scott’s novels 
in that state. Still—but not for long. 
Prices are rising. Almost any unbattered 
Scott in boards is worth buying: if it 
has its genuine labels and is in good 
state it will turn out a bargain of the 
real kind. It is not alone Waverley, 
Guy Mannering, and the first series of 
Tales of My Landlord that will soon be 
inaccessible to the medium purse. 

We arrive now at my second group, 
three-volume novels of the Victorian era. 
(I say three-volume novels, but there 
are precious exceptions in one and two 
volumes.) The high spots among them— 
the Jane Eyres, Wuthering Heights, 
Lorna Doones, Great Expectations, 
Workers in the Dawns—are already in 
the clouds, but many another may yet 
be caught on its skyward flight. Borrow, 
Meredith, Kingsley (both brothers), 
George Eliot, Disraeli, Reade, Mrs. Gas- 
kell, Whyte-Melville, and other lesser 
lights call for attention. Indeed, it is not 
an exaggeration to assert that any three- 
volume novel in good condition by any 
writer of any kind of fame is a safe buy. 

And the cause is not far to seek. The 
poets have been collected for years, 
as have been the twin towers, Dickens 
and Thackeray, who appeared in parts; 
and now at last it is the turn of the 
book novelists. 

The usual concatenation of circum- 
stances—fashion molding itself upon 
opportunity—has brought about this 
result. In poor state most of these books 
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are common enough and not worth a 
glance. The reason is that, being pub- 
lished at a stiff price in relatively small 
editions, they were sold almost entirely 
to the circulating libraries. But when we 
find them clean, fresh, and without dis- 
figuring labels we should pounce. A 
year ago they were much cheaper than 
they are to-day, but if demand, much 
intensified by the Kern sale, has had 
its effect, it has not yet had its full 
effect. 

The three-volume novel is afloat upon 
a swirling flood of popularity: as an apt 
instance of its appeal, compare the price 
of Barrie’s only three-volume novel, The 
Little Minister, with that of any other 
of his books. 


American First Editions 


But one must, of course, keep one’s 
head. Gissing and Hardy are, perhaps, 
high enough, and though it is tempting 
to own what everybody wants it may 
mean competing with reckless capital- 
ists. And let a would-be purchaser 
scrutinize the end papers of any three- 
volume novel he seeks to acquire. New 
wine in old bottles is as nothing to 
new end papers in old books. And bear 
in mind that they can be inserted with 
uncanny skill. The crudity of former 
methods has been incredibly improved 
upon, and I am not surprised that the 
name of a contemporary owner on the 
flyleaf, which used to be regarded 
as a blot, is now welcomed as some 
guaranty of genuineness. 

My third group consists of 
American first editions of the nine- 
teenth century. Again I am not 
talking of the classic rarities— 
Poe’s Tamerlane, Hawthorne’s 
Fanshawe, Bryant’s The Embargo, 
Crane’s Maggie, and other works 
of almost fabulous scarcity; I am 
talking of the ordinary books of 
American authors, both major and 
minor. 

Here condition is everything. 
The common productions of such 
writers as Hawthorne, Thoreau, 
Emerson, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Holmes, and Mark Twain abound 
in poor state. Avoid them with 
faded backs, stained and spotted 
sides, spines broken at the top and 
kottom; but cling to them when 
they are in the reverse condition. 
They are growing rarer every day. 
Whereas even six months ago they 
could be freely gathered at low 
prices, now they are getting diffi- 
cult to unearth at much higher 
figures. 

Naturally, the first issues must 
te bought; and American bibliog- 
raphy is rich in “points.” It is 
unfortunate that the series of hand- 
some bibliographies produced by 
the Riverside Press is, on the 
whole, of small service when it 
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comes to such details and that Mr. Merle 
Johnson’s American First Editions and 
Mr. Foley’s American Authors—that 
heroic pioneer labor, now itself seldom to 
be bought—are only check lists, though 
of lasting value for the innumerable au- 
thors and dates mentioned. As regards 
the moderns, some of the Centaur bibli- 
ographies are useful, while of course 


Mr. L. S. Livingston’s bibliographies of 


Longfellow and Lowell were compiled 
with his usual accuracy. But the essen- 
tial reference books on American bibli- 
ography asa whole are the sale catalogues 
of the Maier, Arnold, Foote, Chamber- 
lain, Wallace and, above all, Wakeman 
collections. They contain a wealth of out- 
of-the-way information and are a mine 
to quarry in unceasingly. But unfortu- 
nately they are not so easy to come by— 
the Wakeman Catalogue is rarer than 
many a rare book—and one cannot but 
believe that the real day for American 
authors will dawn when precise bibliog- 
raphies are published and obtainable. 

The real day, yes; but the light is 
pretty good already. For years and years 
Leaves of Grass was a $125 book, and it 
is not so long since Moby Dick sold for 
well under $200. The first of these is now 
worth about $3500, the second about 
$1300. (Now; but by 1930 these figures 
may themselves look foolish.) 

Such books are only for the opulent, 
but there are other Walt Whitmans 
and Herman Melvilles which can still 
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profitably be bought. Indeed, as regards 
Melville—and Fenimore Cooper too—I 
would make some exception to my em- 
phasis on condition. Some of their books 
are so unusual in fine state that it is 
almost a case of any port in a storm. 
Get the best you can and hope for 
something better to come along. 


Buy Wisely—Hold On 


Let me reiterate that the lesser Ameri- 
can writers, too, should be collected. A 
Peck’s Bad Boy, a Ben Hur, a David 
Harum are not to be sneezed at. Not 
at all. Keep an eye on such authors as 
Bird, Aldrich, Paulding, C. B. Brown, 
Simms, Field, Burroughs, Bret Harte, 
and others of the second order. And 
remember that two men of a recent age, 
Lafcadio Hearn and Stephen Crane, 
have their own special niche in the 
hearts of many readers and collectors. 
It is not only the accepted masters who 
are coming into their own; and just as 
the prices of last year for the smaller 
men are already meaningless, so may 
present prices be meaningless in times 
to come. 

On the whole, I consider that Ameri- 
can literature offers the most assured 
possibilities to the young American col- 
lector. Even the matchless Wakeman 
books, sold in 1924, reached ludicrously 
low figures, judged by to-day’s standards. 
Listen to these: a presentation Bryant’s 
Poems, 1821, $70; the rare issue in 
maroon cloth of the first edition 
of Emerson’s Nature, 1836, in- 
scribed to Thoreau with an un- 
published poem, $160; Hawthorne’s 
Fanshawe in original boards, 1828, 
$1025; his Scarlet Letter, first issue 
of the first edition, 1850, pres- 
entation copy to his wife, $400; 
Poe’s Poems, 1831, inscribed pre- 
sentation copy, $500. But why 
continue the tantalizing and tragic 
list? Many a Wakeman volume 
would fetch in 1929 ten times what 
it did in 1924, and there is little 
justification for supposing that the 
rise is ended. American books have 
been so long neglected (though 
they formerly had a vogue) that 
now, when the neglect is over, the 
upward surge may be equally sus- 
tained. After all, for Americans to 
collect their own writers, the prod- 
uct of American soil, the flower 
of American civilization, has about 
it that strong touch of poetic fit- 
ness which indicates that the fash- 
ion may not readily pass. Buy 
wisely and hold on: you are not 
likely to be in error. 

And, where feasible, place in 
your books—one in each—copies 
of letters by the authors. Even if 
the letters are insignificant and 
without reference to the books, 
place them there. A book may be 
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bell or call otherwise for help, if 
the wind-vane connection breaks, 
gad some arrangement by which 
the ground crew of the airport can 
clamp the landing T in some other 
direction if standing airplanes, wrecks, 
or other obstacles on the runways make 
it necessary for the incoming pilot not 
to obey the wind. 

There is real need for some ingenious 
inventor to perfect and for some manu- 
facturer to produce a Universal Robot 
landing T which will do all these things 
automatically and will also tell the pilot 
the other piece of information that he 
needs: the speed of the wind. 


Air Cone Signals 


This is now usually signaled by the 
simple device of the air cone, already 
in use during the war. It is: merely a 
hollow, open-ended cone of muslin or 
light canvas, shaped like the wire fish- 
traps sometimes used in streams. Hung 
up so that it can swing in the wind, this 
cone points its open mouth into the 
breeze and stands out more or less hori- 
zontally, depending upon the strength of 
the wind blowing into it, from the staff 
on which it is supported. Illuminated 
for night landings either by an electric 
lamp inside the cone or, preferably, by a 
shaded flood light above it, the angle 
of the cone or its apparent length as 
seen from the air gives the landing pilot 
a rough but sufficient idea of whether 
the wind at the ground level is a gale or 
a gentle zephyr—a thing not easy to 
judge from a flying airplane which is 
making a fair-sized gale of its own. 

To these three essentials of airport 
lighting night-flying pilots add a fourth: 
a set of boundary lights to mark the 
edges of runways or of other areas where 
landing is safe. The ideal airport would 
be a perfectly flat field. Unfortunately, 
realized ideals are no commoner in 
airport engineering than in_ other 
branches of human endeavor. Many air- 
ports must get along with two to three 
runways, faced in different directions 
to take advantage of varying winds but 
not overly wide and bordered by danger- 
ously softer ground. Such limits of safe 
running must be marked by lights of 
some kind, like signal lights on railway 
bumpers or curb lights on the streets. 

Other lighting devices are luxuries— 
the so-called ceiling projector, an almost 
vertical searchlight which serves unerr- 
ingly to indicate the level of the lowest 
clouds; portable searchlights to illumi- 
nate the take-off runways for passenger 
planes that fly after nightfall; glass- 
covered, illuminated trenches to mark 
the areas and centers of runways; 
illuminated name signs and clock dials; 
and scores of other devices which in- 
genuity has suggested but which neces- 
sity does not demand. 

Even without these, if your home- 
town airport has identification lights, 
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Lighting Them Down 
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flood lights, an illuminated landing T, 
and suitable boundary lights it will pass 
muster creditably. If, in addition, the 
principal airways which lead to it are 
marked every three to eight miles with 
beacons of reasonable brightness, your 
city may congratulate itself as having 
done all that it reasonably can to assure 
the safety of nighttime aérial visitors. 
One serious hazard will remain because 
no one yet knows how to avoid it: the 
deadly, unpredictable blanket of fog. 

Much recent discussion of the new 
neon lamps as fog penetrators has as- 
sumed that the rays from these lamps 
have special fog-piercing power. In 
truth, the differences are merely of 
color, as anyone can see by observing 
nothing more mysterious than a sunset. 
At sunset and sunrise the disk of the 
sun is apt to look red. Even the sunlight 
shares this tint, so that clouds and white 
houses and even the faces of spectators 
take on the same rosy glow. 

The reason, meteorologists have long 
known, is that air is not equally trans- 
parent for all colors of light. Of the six or 
seven primary colors which compose 
white light, the red and orange rays 
penetrate average atmospheric air more 
readily than do the blue or violet rays 
at the opposite end of the rainbow- 
colored strip into which the white light 
is separated by a prism. When the sun 
is low in the sky its rays traverse more 
air. That makes it seem redder than at 
noon. More of its blue light is being ab- 
sorbed by the air, leaving the trans- 
mitted red rays partly unbalanced. 

The difference is accentuated, too, 
when the air contains much dust, smoke, 
or fog. A forest fire will make the sun 
look red even at noon, the blue part of 
the sunlight being filtered out by the 
smoke particles while the red light is 
allowed to pass. 

Ordinary white lights, like the power- 
ful electric arcs or incandescent lamps 
used for beacons at airports or along air- 
ways, contain all the colors of the 
spectrum, as does sunlight. When such 
lights are seen through haze, the blue 
part of their light tends to be lost, just 
as when the sun sets through dusty air. 
The red part of the light tends to pass. 
Thus an airport beacon, like the sun 
itself, is reddened by haze. The ad- 
vantage of neon lamps is that, already 
being red, they lose less of their light 
in hazy weather than do white lights. 
For this reason, argue the neon advo- 
cates, neon beacons for airports will be 
seen better under conditions of poor visi- 
bility than will white lights of equal 
power. 

So they will, the tests indicate; but 
they will not be seen any better than 
lights of equal redness. White light con- 
tains rays of all the colors. In the 
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tungsten filament of a high-power 
incandescent lamp the red and 
orange rays constitute about half 
the total visible energy. Suppose, 
therefore, that all the other colors in 
the beam from an incandescent air- 
port lamp are filtered out by haze. 
The beam will still be about half as 
bright as that of a neon lamp of equal 
original energy, for the red rays in 
the original white light will penetrate 
the haze precisely as do the red rays in 
an original red light, and the net: result 
on the other side of the haze will be the 
same. Whether or not neon lamps prove 
valuable for fog-piercing beacons, their 
place in future airport lighting seems 
secure for quite another reason. They 
provide brilliant beams of color for 
airport identification. 

It is hard to see how this first essen- 
tial of night flying can be accomplished 
without color. Illuminated letters or 
code signs, unless altogether too large 
and expensive, cannot be read from 
great heights or from more than a few 
miles away. Flashing signals sending, 
for example, the dot-dash telegraph 
code, require that pilots remember 
the codes or carry a code book. Even 
then, it is none too easy to time or count 
such flashes accurately when one is a 
mile or two up, in a temperature twenty 
or thirty degrees below zero, and anx- 
iously seeking some place to climb down 
into before the gasoline is gone. 

Color combinations seem to offer a 
better set of markers, just as colored 
lights have provided the best signal sys- 
tems for railways and streets. A pilot 
searching for a given airport among a 
dozen could easily identify it by the 
color combination of its lights. And at 
Croydon, England, it has been found 
that the powerful neon beacon on top of 
one of the hangars makes an easily 
recognizable red glow on the upper 
surface of a ground fog, even when the 
beacon itself is invisible. 


Fog Altimeters 


In really thick fog nothing in the way 
of light is apt to serve, for a true watery 
fog—what someone has called a “cloud 
out of place’’—is virtually impenetrable 
by light of any color. Before safe flying 
in such fogs can be made possible some 
dependable altimeter must be developed 
which will warn the pilot continually of 
his exact distance above the ground. 

That such an altimeter may perhaps 
be worked successfully by radio echoes 
reflected from the ground back to the 
plane and timed automatically for the 
few millionths of a second that they need 
for the trip, was suggested at last win- 
ter’s meeting of the National Academy 
of Sciences by Dr. E. F. W. Alexander- 
son, of the General Electric Company. 
But that, if it can be perfected, belongs 
to the equipment of the ships of the air, 
not to that of their ports. 
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His views accordingly have a 
spacious importance not only his- 
torically and contemporaneously 
but also prospectively. They show 
one of the strongest streaks of influence 
in Federal Reserve Board deliberations 
for many years to come. 

Against that personal horizon we may 
proceed to fill in a completer sky line 
of Mr. Miller’s economic pronounce- 
ments, principally from his verbal com- 
munications to the Congress. 


Commerce and Business 


It has been stated that he has been 
especially vigorous and vivid in de- 
claring that the Federal Reserve Board 
should, in military language, thoroughly 
envisage and undeviatingly pursue its 
“mission.” Mr. Miller has said: “I 
should say that the broadest formula 
for the general function of the Federal 
Reserve System is that it is to regulate 
the flow or volume of credit to the end 
of accommodating commerce and busi- 
ness, as the Act instructs the Federal 
Reserve banks and the Federal Reserve 
Board.” 

The determining and delimiting words 
in that statement are “ accommodating,” 
“commerce,” and “ business.’ Those are 
the words that are used in the Federal 
Reserve Act as yardsticks and barom- 
eters for the raising and lowering of 
the discount rates at Federal Reserve 
banks. The Act says that the rates on 
which loans will be made at Federal 
Reserve banks to member banks “ shall 
be fixed with a view of accommodating 
commerce and business.” 

“Commerce and business,” as Mr. 
Miller has looked at it, has meant, essen- 
tially, the production and distribution 
of commodities. It has not meant specu- 
lation in commodities. Still less has it 
meant speculation in securities. 

What, then, should be the attitude of 
the Federal Reserve Board toward specu- 
lation? On this point, Mr. Miller has 
said: “I am not concerned, as a mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve Board, 
with speculation. That does not offi- 
cially interest me. What does interest me 
is what becomes of the credit withdrawn 
from the Federal Reserve banks. It is my 
opinion that the intent of the Federal 
Reserve Act is that Federal Reserve 
credit is not to be used for speculative 
purposes. I think we have got to keep 
that thing under some sort of restraint, 
however it may be worked out, to insure 
that credit that gets out of the Federal 
Reserve goes to the manufacture, the 
distribution, and the marketing of goods 
or, in other words, to supporting the in- 
dustries of the country.” 

He has frequently admitted the exis- 
tence of strong opposition to this princi- 
ple. He has said, “ There is a difference 
of opinion on it among member banks, as 
there is a difference of opinion on it even 
in the Federal Reserve System itself.” 
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In that candid depiction of the Board’s 
human mental dividedness and conse- 
quent human mental indecisiveness— 
sometimes existing actually and always 
existing potentially—there is a wealth 
of ironic comment on the easy readiness 
with which some commentators speak 
of “ Federal Reserve policy” as if it were 
a necessarily coherent, fixed entity. 

That firmness Mr. Miller has continu- 
ously advocated. He has never belonged 
to the school of those who would assign 
to the Federal Reserve Board a generally 
passive or negative rdle. As long as he 
remains in the Board we may expect to 
see the Federal government, in its 
Federal Reserve Board, urged on toward 
active interest and active duty in the 
field of national financial credit con- 
ditions. Mr. Miller has zealously pushed 
the following contention: 

“The Federal Reserve System must 
always, if it is alive to its responsibility, 
assume an attitude toward the money 
market. It cannot be indifferent. The 
worst thing that can happen to it is to 
drift. If it drifts, sooner or later trouble 
will befall.” 

Our present trouble, in its present 
highly expanded and inflated form, Mr. 
Miller traces—in part, at least—to two 
fundamental circumstances not often 
in nonprofessional circles noted or even 
surmised. The first of these is that call 
loans for speculative purposes have been 
actually expanded by the mere existence 
of our new Federal Reserve System. 

The second circumstance which, in 
Mr. Miller’s view, has strongly con- 
tributed to our present speculative 
inflation is the “easy money” policy 
which the Federal Reserve System 
adopted in 1927. In that year the gover- 
nor of the Bank of England and the 
president of the Bank of Germany and 
the deputy governor of the Bank of 
France came to New York and there 
conferred with officials of the New York 
Federal Reserve bank and then pro- 
ceeded to Washington, where they 
entered into informal “conversations” 
with members of the Federal Reserve 
Board at a luncheon which was then the 
cynosure but also the impenetrable 
puzzle of the whole gazing world. 

Mr. Miller has testified: “The con- 
clusion that I drew on that occasion was 
that these gentlemen from abroad were 
all pretty much concerned, for one rea- 
son or another, with the way in which 
the gold standard was working. That 
was not said by anybody, but that was 
my reading of the mind of each one of 
these gentlemen. They were desirous of 
seeing an easy money market in New 
York and low rates there, which would 
deter gold from moving from Europe to 
this country and which would possibly 
stimulate a transfer of balances and an 


outward movement of gold .from 
New York to London. 

“The situation for them was one 
that seemed to call for some moder- 
ating influence in the monetary affairs of 
their countries, and the most natural 
place for them to take their troubles 
was to this country, where existed the 
leading gold market of the world and 
where, so to speak, the most disinterested 
advice and help could be given. 

“IT think, however, that there may be 
some ground for the view that perhaps 
the Federal Reserve ear is a little too 
sensitively attuned to foreign viewpoints 
and perhaps animated by too sympa- 
thetic a spirit of codperation. 

“T am inclined to think that on the 
whole it will be better for us and better 
for Europe if the Federal Reserve shows 
a less active and eager concern about it. 
Europe is ‘pretty nearly in a position to 
take care of herself in a monetary way, 
and I think she will get into that position 
very much more quickly and securely if 
we keep in the background of the picture 
instead of in the foreground.” 


Easter Money 


“In midsummer of 1927, partly be- 
cause of its desire to be of assistance in 
the international credit situation, and 
in the belief also that a mitigation of the 
fairly severe credit conditions of Europe 
would be indirectly of benefit to Amer- 
ican trade, the Federal Reserve Board 
set about to create an easier condition 
of money by favoring a policy of low 
discount rates, which were lowered in 


_the course of some four or five weeks to 


three and a half per cent at all the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks, and by purchases 
of securities in the open market, and by 
thus putting reserve money into the 
market. 

“Well, now, what have we seen taking 
place under this policy of cheap money? 
Looking purely at the domestic situa- 
tion, we have seen that that easy and 
cheap money, coming at a time when 
the speculative temper of the community 
needed no stimulant, but rather a de- 
terrent, has contributed to the creation 
of a situation in the stock-exchange loan 
account that we are concerned about in 
the Federal Reserve.” 

Congressman Campbell, of Pennsyl- 
vania, thereupon said to Mr. Miller: 
“You deduce that when the Federal 
Reserve Board last summer furnished 
cheap money for the encouragement of 
foreign trade it resulted in an increase 
of stock-exchange loans for specula- 
tion?” 

Mr. Miller replied, “I should say it 
was one of the by-products of it; yes.” 
In other words, we helped trade and 
credit abroad and gave ourselves there- 
by a credit crisis at home, thus securing 
(it is to be hoped) the proper cure for 
the item of undue international meddle- 
someness. 
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This testimony was given by Mr. Mil- 
ler in April of last year. It is thor- 
oughly known that he ever since has 
been pressing strongly for some cor- 
rective to the situation which he then 
described. 

Back in 1925, when there was specu- 
lative activity, he had pressed for a 
raising of the discount rate. Confronting 
the speculative activity of 1928, how- 
ever, and analyzing its origin and its 
nature, Mr. Miller suggested a cor- 
rective of another sort. He suggested one 
which to-day has come to be the virtu- 
ally central problem of Federal Reserve 
technique. 

He rejected the notion that a com- 
plete remedy could be found in raising 
the discount rate at Federal Reserve 
banks to all private member banks en- 
gaged in borrowing from them. That 
device manifestly increases the cost of 
money to “commerce and business” as 
well as to speculative activities. The 
true end sought in reference to Federal 
Reserve credit, as Mr. Miller saw it, in 
the given circumstances, was not the 
checking of the use of it but the checking 
of its misuse. He thereupon, on May 8, 
1928, stated: 

“T think that the most essential thing 
in the operation of the Federal Reserve 
bank at this juncture is the develop- 
ment of some technique by which a 
restraint can be exercised over banks 
chat are indebted to a Federal Reserve 
bank when they are lending in the call- 
loan market.” 


Special Concessions 


In truth Mr. Miller had already gone 
even farther in this direction. In 1926, 
in the course of considering the inflation- 
ary tendencies of 1925, he had contem- 
plated the possibility not only of new 
Federal Reserve technique but also 
even of new Federal Reserve legislation. 
To the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency, in April of 1926, he sug- 
gested that the Federal Reserve Act 
should be expanded to include a new 
paragraph as follows: 

“Federal Reserve banks shall extend 
to their member banks such discounts, 
advances, and accommodations as may 
be safely made to them and as may rea- 
sonably be needed by them in order 
to meet the current operating require- 
ment of their customers in trade, in- 
dustry, and agriculture, and for no other 
purpose.” 

Mark the words: “for no other pur- 
pose.” 

Of one thing the business community 
may be sure If, when Congress convenes 
in its regular session next December, the 
problem of the “seeping” or “leaking” 
of Federal Reserve credit into specula- 
tive channels has not been solved by 
improved technique within the Federal 
Reserve System itself, through its own 
internal codperative action, then an 
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effort to solve it legislatively, in some 
such manner as has been foreshadowed 
by Mr. Miller’s suggestion here just 
quoted, will in all probability make itself 
felt in the House of Representatives and 
in the Senate. 

A considerable effort has been made in 
the House to promote legislation which 
would command the Federal Reserve 
Board to use its discount powers and 
other powers toward the prime end of 
the “stabilization”’ of prices. That pro- 
posal Mr. Miller has always earnestly 
and act vely resisted. He has denied and 
denounced the assumption that “ changes 
in the level of prices are caused by 
changes in the volume of credit and cur- 
rency.” He has quite charmingly con- 
fessed to his Congressional inquisitors 
that, as an instructor in economics at 
Harvard and Chicago and Cornell, he 
taught that sort of economics. 

He has added this, however: “Even 
before I came into Federal Reserve 
banking I had my grave doubts as to the 
tenability of the older price economics, 
and the closer attention to realities that 
has been forced upon me by having to 
deal with credit and related matters in a 
responsible way has very much increased 
those doubts.” 

Mr. Miller accordingly lends no coun- 
tenance to any grandiose schemes for 
making the Federal Reserve Board the 
custodian and controller of price levels, 
any more than he favors any plan for 
making the Federal Reserve Board the 
uprooter and destroyer of speculation as 
such. Fluctuations in the prices of com- 
modities, fluctuations in the prices of 
securities, he does not conceive to be, 
per se, any direct immediate concern 
of the Federal Reserve authorities. He 
is not out to make the Federal Reserve 
System the master of our economic life. 
He is out only to make the Federal Re- 
serve System the master of the employ- 
ment of its own credit, in so far as a 
distinction between the proper employ- 
ment and the improper employment of 
it is explicitly or implicitly embodied 
in the Federal Reserve Act itself. 

The intent of the Act must be ad- 
mitted to be unmistakable. The framers 
of the Act, as is clear from their debates, 
desired to see a line drawn between the 
business of the production and distribu- 
tion of commodities and the business of 
speculation either in commodities or in 
securities. They did not in any way out- 
law that latter sort of business; they 
merely desired that the new sort of 
credit which they were legislatively set- 
ting up should be dedicated exclusively 
to the former sort. 

At the moment at which these words 
are written, a majority of the members 
of the Federal Reserve Board seems to 
be committed to the finding of a pro- 
cedure that will be genuinely discrimi- 
nating. The April issue of the Bulletin of 
the Federal Reserve Board contains a 
sentence which on this point is of the 
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highest historical and prophetic import. 
It is an arrival at a view; and it is a 
charting of a coming course. It an- 
nounces: 

“The objective of Federal Reserve 
policy, both from the point of view of 
domestic business and of world trade 
conditions, is a readjustment in the 
credit situation with a view to assuring 
trade and industry of a continuous supply 
of bank credit at reasonavle rates.” 

Those last words wholly preclude a 
mere discount-rate-raise as a solution 
of the problem in hand. They reveal the 
fact, so much obscured, that the Federal 
Reserve Board has been fighting, not 
against speculation but for “commerce 
and business.” They substantiate the 
philosophy of which various members 
of the Board have been champions and 
of which Mr. Miller has been the out- 
standing testifying protagonist. 


An Effective Procedure 


Mr. Miller, as the economist of the 
Board, takes a natural special interest 
in the growth of the labors of the Board’s 
authoritative Division of Research and 
Statistics, which is headed by the eco- 
nomic scholar Mr. E. A. Goldenweiser, 
and a natural special interest also in the 
portrayal of the results of those labors in 
the Federal Reserve Board bulletin. It 
is largely through the development of 
exact knowledge that Mr. Miller hopes 
to see the Board come fully to “effective 
procedure.” He has said: 

“My hope is that the Board’s operat- 
ing divisions, and more especially the 
Division of Research and Statistics, 
which has been a very passionate inter- 
est of mine from the very beginning of 
the Federal Reserve System, may in 
time attain to a position where they will 
pretty nearly do all the preliminary and 
underlying work and where members of 
the Board in the future, ten or twenty 
years from now, as they come to take 
their places at the table, will have such 
a competent presentation before them of 
all essential facts bearing upon credit 
problems that the policies to be followed 
will almost suggest themselves. In other 
words, the best guaranty for the correct 
function of this great system that I can 
think of is that it shall develop out of its 
own experience a system of effective 
procedure and that traditions will be 
built up such that, as new men come on 
to the Board, the atmosphere in which 
they will find themselves will be the 
thing which will educate them most 
and best for the effective discharge of 
their responsibilities.” 

In that prognostication there is the 
mature wisdom which sees the true road 
ahead of the Federal Reserve Board 
paved, not with easy legislative verbal 
solutions but with arduous adminis- 
trative findings of fact and establishings, 
to use Mr. Miller’s really favorite word, 
of “judgment.” 
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arts. What we need in almost 


every town is someone to carry I S There a Career mn M Us 1 


on into early manhood and 
womanhood the musical activ- 

ities which the graduates usually aban- 
don. The violin player who was happy 
in the school orchestra needs another 
organization to play in. It makes little 
difference whether aid comes from the 
teacher of school music, the local organ- 
ist, or the private teacher. 


The Effect of Radio 


These opportunities all look to the 
education of the amateur. Again it 
must be admitted that the average pro- 
fessional, to whom these opportunities 
will be open, has usually been trained 
to think it unworthy to teach any but 
professionals and if possible geniuses. 
Yet it is an obvious truism that since the 
virtuoso has been the ideal of the musical 
world the educational theory of music 
has been upside down. We have tried 
to teach the geniuses in the hope that 
some benefit might leak down into the 
masses. If ever we produce great art 
that way it will be for the first time in 
history. Until now professional art and 
great virtuoso accomplishment have 
always risen upon a broad and com- 
petent amateur sympathy. Every musi- 
cian who now does his share toward 
spreading a love of good music and the 
ability to take part in it creditably will 
be making, not only a career for himself 
but possible careers more interesting for 
the musicians of the future. 

It is perhaps too soon to estimate the 
effect of radio upon the musical career. 
Personally, the present writer has not 
the slightest doubt that the radio is 
doing more to foster a love of music in 
the average American than anything 
else that has occurred in the art. At the 
present moment, to be sure, the radio 
like the sound pictures has disarranged 
the traditional functioning of certain 
kinds of musical career, and this change 
has brought inconvenience, perhaps 
suffering. Yet in the long run there will 
be a satisfactory readjustment, and 
meanwhile the benefit to the majority of 
the people seems unquestionable. In 
cities such as New York, musicians de- 
bate the radio as though the choice were 
between listening to a great orchestra in 
a concert hall and hearing it over the air, 
with the consequent loss of beauty, 
power, and tone. This question is rel- 
atively unimportant. For the majority 
of Americans the choice is between 
hearing that orchestra over the air and 
never hearing an orchestra at all. 

It is an old effect of contact with art 
that when you see a perfect performance 
you wish you could do it yourself. For 
the majority of human beings the wish 
dies of its own weight, but some pro- 
portion of us will always try to practice 
the art which we have recently enjoyed. 
If the radio has interfered with the tours 
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of concert artists, it has also excited in 
thousands of people the wish to make 
music themselves—often, let us add, 
with meager results, but that only be- 
cause there was no adequate guidance 
or instruction near at hand. Similarly, 
the hearing of fine orchestras over the 
air leads to a natural desire to hear some 
orchestra face to face. It may turn out 
that the radio will have been responsible 
for the establishment of orchestras in 
many communities which do not now 
have them. It may dawn upon our public 
that a good orchestra may be maintained 
at less than the terrific cost now in- 
volved in such organizations in the large 
cities. An audience interested genuinely 
in the music, rather than in a virtuoso 
performance, will be content with a 
conductor who a sound musician, even 
though as yet he lacks a great name, 
and with players who are competent, 
even though their skill is not phenom- 
enal. Before long many cities may follow 
the example of Baltimore, which, through 
the aid of what is after all a modest 
subvention from the taxpayers, has 
established an admirable Civic Orches- 
tra and enjoys, at a price which anyone 
can meet, an annual series of concerts 
which would do credit to organiza- 
tons far less modest. Anyone who has 
seen the Baltimore audience listening 
with rapt attention to great music will 
have no fears as to what the radio will 
do to the taste of the country at large. 

In what has been said of the teacher, 
the implication has been that public 
performances are more or less incidental 
to the musician’s life. The implication 
need not be pressed too far. Obviously 
the proportion of concert work and 
teaching will vary with the individual 
and with the locality. Such a variation 
is found now in all parts of the world. 
But it is sound doctrine to say that 
public performances should be far more 
spontaneous, far more an overflow of 
energies normally directed elsewhere, 
than they now are in the concert world. 
In such a musical career as we ought 
to work for, the public performances of 
our best players would have this spon- 
taneity. But they can have it only if 
the playing supplements their work as 
craftsmen. 

The same principle might be suggested 
for the composer. When the musician 
was a craftsman he was both composer 
and performer. Now many of our virtu- 
osos cannot compose, and the majority 
of the composers can’t play. If the young 
student asks what musical career is 
open in America for a gifted composer 
he must not think us unkind if we reply 
in self-defense that for those who do 
nothing but compose we hope there will 
be no career. If all the young musicians 
in the United States and Europe who 


are devoting their entire time 
to composition could secure a 
hearing for all their work, the 
audiences would perish beneath 
the inundation. There would hardly be 
time to listen twice, even to the offerings 
of each season. What is to be gained 
by composing so much? 

If in what we have said of the teach- 
er’s life we have implied that the com- 
posing should be done with his surplus 
energy and in his extra hours, we still 
are keeping in mind the example of an 
artist like Bach, who thought of the 
theory and practice of music as one 
thing, of composition as an essential 
aspect of singing and playing. Allowing 
for the titanic resources of Bach’s 
nature and admitting that most musi- 
cians after they have done a hard day’s 
work teaching and practicing would have 
little energy left for composition, we 
still hesitate to say that the result would 
be unfortunate. Those only would com- 
pose who had the greatest vitality and 
whose inspiration could not be kept 
down. 

The temptation is as strong for the 
composer as for the player to resent 
such a doctrine and to set up against 
it the virtuoso ideal. To compose well, 
he will say, one needs solitude, peace, 
consecration. Yet the field is open for 
any talented musican who cared to use 
a little time each week writing for those 
occasions in our modern life in which 
music is demanded. He might even 
compose for us operas of a practical 
kind w:th librettos in English. The Little 
Theater mevement in this country has 
been practically dissociated from music, 
not because the audiences which have 
supported the Little Theater do not 
care for this other art but because no 
operas or musical comedies exist on a 
scale which the small theater can handle. 


Broadway Jazz 


It is customary, of course, to turn up 
one’s nose a little at the music of the 
Broadway shows. Whether or not he is 
willing to admit virtue in jazz the aver- 
age well-trained composer inherits from 
his virtuoso-tradition a feeling that his 
genius should operate only in a formal 
opera house sponsored, if not by royalty, 
at least by the rich, or in sedate and 
refined circles where chamber music is 
understood, or in the reverent concert 
hall. To such a musician it is inconceiva- 
ble that his mission may well be to lift 
the current musical entertainment 
nearer to the level of great art. Person- 
ally the present writer feels that in the 
musical comedies of Broadway, in such 
an entertainment as Show Boat, we 
have come nearer to the evolution of a 
genuine American form of art than in 
anything yet composed by native talent 
in drama or in opera. If in any respect 
the music of such entertainment falls 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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“WERE ALL IN THE NAVY NOW!” 


By DONALD WILHELM 


Author of “When the Gold Comes Sailing Home,” “What Makes the Wheels Go Round,” 


COCKLE- 
A SHELL of a 
sailing ship 


of less than one hun- 
dred tons burden— 
the like of which 
might easily be 
stowed away on the 
quarter deck of the 
59,950-ton Levia- 
than—put out from 
New York Harbor 
one day in Febru- 
ary, 1784, to put the 
United States on the 
map and to conquer 
the economic world. 
She was called the 
Empress of China, a 
big name for so little 
a boat. She was financed by Robert 
Morris, of Philadelphia, “the fin- 
ancier of the Revolution.”” She 
carried the most beautiful flag and 
no navigation charts to speak of, yet 
she set out to round the Cape of 
Good Hope, to introduce our flag to 
the Orient, to enter into competition 
with the great powers of Europe. 
Made in America, manned by a 
dozen Americans, flying the new 
American flag, she had a cargo of 
American merchandise, not of man- 
ufactured products but of ginseng, 
a nowimportant herb, gathered in the 
Hudson River Valley by American 
Indians—a product to which, oral 
tradition had it, the Chinese attached 
almost magical therapeutic and other 
powers. 

Also she carried, as supercargo, 
Major Samuel Shaw, a citizen of 
Boston, a young, ambitious, im- 
poverished—and typical—officer of 
the Revolution. 

He was typical, though he be- 
longed to one of Boston’s best fam- 
ilies, because he was ambitious, im- 
poverished, 
gry’’—like all of the Colonists. 


“The Story of Rubber,” “The Story of Steel,’ etc. 


The Leviathan is the largest, most famous, most popular, and one of the 
most luxurious and fastest “monster” ships afloat. Also a record breaker in that 
she carried 14,800 passengers—doughboys—on one trip. In picture below 1s a 
glimpse of one part of ber main dining rooin. 


tinel or original States—for instance, 
Connecticut—were losing out numer- 
ically, were at ebb tide. They had 
forests; but no market for timber. 
They had home industries but no 
factories, no outlet for goods. They 
had no means of transporting goods 
save the muscle power of man and 
beast; no ships “to take gold from 
the sea”; no roads; no means of 
quick communication; no security; 
no luxuries. Typically they barely 
existed, in the uncertain light, as it 
were, of the guttering tallow dips that 
each family shaped in candle molds. 
And surely Major Shaw—even more 
vividly than we can do because he 
and all other typical Americans were 


restless, “money-hun- ©) 


No doubt he understood because ry 


he felt so keenly their plight. Here 
they were, scattered along our East- 
ern seaboard, not half so many peo- 
ple as now compose the City of New 
York, independent politically, yes; 
economically isolated, too, there- 
fore poor. For the most part theirs 
was a niggardly soil; the best lands 
having been taken, some of the sen- 
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ambitious and hun- 
gry for the things 
that make men proud 
—saw that only eco- 
nomic power com- 
bined with ample 
transportation is in- 
vincible. 

So he went down 
to the sea, as many 
an ambitious and 
restless young 
American is yet des- 
tined to do, and 
shipped as_ super- 
cargo on the Em- 
press of China, bound 
for Canton, China. 
By and by that little 
vessel returned safely 
to New York Harbor, on May 10, 
1785, and then Major Shaw reported 
to the Continental Congress that it 
had made a profit of $30,000, one 
fourth of ship and all other costs; 
that French, British and _ other 
ships and nationals in the Ori- 
ent were surprised but  cour- 
teous at the advent of the first 
American ship on their treasure 
ground. 

So Congress forthwith formally 
thanked Major Shaw and made him 
our consul, without pay, at Canton, 
China! 

So, too, at once fifteen New York 
merchants, including John Vander- 
bilt, got together one day, pooled 
some thousands of dollars, staked the 
Experiment, of eighty-four tons, 
manned by six men and two boys, 
and sent her to the Far East. And in 
due course she returned, thanks to 
good seamanship and good trading, 
to report a profit of forty per cent. in 
silks and tea. 

These were the beginnings. Soon 
“every little village on every little 
creek with a sloop that could hold 
five Yankees, was planning to em- 
bark on the Far Eastern trade.” And 
so came the day, not merely of sloops 
but of clipper ships and of tradi- 
tions cherished by us all. 

And whyr 

Essentially because our clipper 
ships swiftly enlarged the individual 
and collective area of operations of 
the Colonists—as improved trans- 
portation always does. 
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They established consular 
service. 

They extended our trade borders 
in all directions and, at least in the 
economic sense, discovered our 
Northwest. “For a long time,’ say 
Marjorie and Sydney Greenbie in 
“Gold of Ophir,” my _ precious 
source book here, “the Northwest 
seemed to the Americans rather a 
part of the Oriental than of the 
Occidental world. For it was sep- 
arated from Canton only by a nav- 
igable sea; but from Boston and 
Salem by a most unnavigable con- 
tinent. The ship that beat its way 
through the tumult 
around Cape Horn, and 
found itself running be- 
fore the trade winds, 
sometimes without al- 
tering sail for weeks at 
a time, with hardly a 
task for the sailor all 
day long, felt that it 
had leaped chaos, and 
landed safe in a quite 
different world. The 
earlier ships from Bos- 
ton seldom stopped un- 
til they had anchored 
under the great spruce- 
covered bluffs of Can- 
ada.” 

So it was not the cov- 
ered wagon that won 
the great Northwest— 
it was the clipper ship, 
instead. But for it, history indicates, 
our Pacific Coast might be part of 
Canada and the Monroe Doctrine 
might not have been enunciated, as 
it was in part, to block southwest 
Russian aggressions from Alaska. 

Also our clipper ships established, 
more than any other one factor, our 
New England industries—our first 
industries. 

They capitalized our Colonists, 
made our first millionaires, built in 
spare little New England and other 
towns those lovely old homes all of 
us covet and packed them with 
luxuries—furniture from England 
and France, early Americana, silks 
for curtains and dresses plus money 
and manners. 

And, to go no further, not only 
at home and abroad did they win 
many a diplomatic victory but when 
Great Britain drew the issue, they, 
and the maritime skill they had de- 
veloped, won the War of 1812. 


our 


A century rolled round. Our “sea 


years,” in which our merchant ma- 
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rine dominated the trade of all the 
oceans, came. And then came the 
long period in which more and more 
we turned to exploration and de- 
velopment of our own country, build- 
ing new trails, roads and railroads, 
building bridges, building canals; 
opening up our prairie country, rav- 
aging our forests, taking all manner 
of treasure from the lap of Nature, 
gesturing to all manner of Euro- 
peans to come and get their share 
while, one by one and two by two, 
we added new stars to our flag. The 
Mexican War came, meanwhile, in 
1846; the Civil War, in 1861; the 





The 23,788-ton George Washington, another celebrated “U. S.’ 
liner of long-established popularity among Continentals and Amer- 
icans. One of the fastest cabin ships. Used on trans-Atlantic voyages of 
King and Queen of the Belgians, and President and Mrs. Wilson. 


War with Spain, in 1898—we have 
from the beginning had a war in 
every generation—and the World 
War, in 1917. 

When the World War came we 
were still in our formative years— 
indeed we still are and always will 
be unless we stand still or go back- 
ward. Our agriculture and indus- 
tries were established. Yet periodic 
intervals of depression and unem- 
ployment and, as compared with to- 
day, low wages, were the rule—in 
part because we had virtually no 
ocean-going vessels, made in Amer- 
ica, manned by Americans, flying the 
American flag and carrying surplus 
American merchandise over the 
world. There were barriers, accord- 
ingly, that we could not surmount. 
For instance, though we had some 
trade via American merchant vessels 
with the west coast of South America, 
we had al] too little with the eastern 
coast, largely because our merchan- 
dise consigned thereto had in the 
main to be carried to European ports 
and then to South America—an al- 
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most prohibitive journey requiring 
twenty-eight days or so instead of 
the present fourteen—in foreign ves- 
sels that in turn plied between South 
American ports and our own. Like- 
wise we had virtually no ships car- 
rying passengers and cargo in trans- 
Atlantic lanes. Therefore, when we 
entered the World War—but every- 
one knows that story of how, in des- 
perately striving to build almost 
over night a merchant marine that 
enemy submarines could not pull 
down, we spent more than three bil- 
lion dollars! 

Everyone knows that story but all 
too few of us know the 
tremendously import- 
ant aftermath of that 
huge endeavor. 

So, the other day, 
T. V. O'Connor, Chair- 
man of the United 
States Shipping Board, 
brought our story down 
to date. 

“It will be enough to 
say,’ he remarked, 
“that the war left us in 
possession of something 
like 2,300 ocean-going 
vessels, a few of them 
seized from the enemy, 
but most of them built 
under stress of war con- 
ditions, for war pur- 
poses. .. . Many of the 
vessels, including most 
of those seized from the enemy, were 
fine modern steamships, valuable not 
only for transporting troops and sup- 
plies in time of war, but valuable 
also as potential peace-time carriers 
of our growing foreign commerce. 
Congress therefore decided that, in- 
stead of disposing of this portion of 
our war-time fleet, it would be far 
better to use it in an attempt to es- 
tablish a permanent merchant ma- 
rine—the one part of our economic 
structure that had been sadly neg- 
lected for many years prior to the 
war. 


WHY HAVE AN AMERICAN MERCHANT 
MARINE? 


NSWERS to this question have 
Anos been suggested here 
by the experience of our Colonists 
and by our own experience during 
the World War. 

In time of peace the Colonists 
built an empire, incidentally win- 
ning a war at a time when Great 
Britain was very much engaged on 
the Continent, mainly because the 

















total of American shipping built 
from 1789 to 1807 was, says the his- 
torian Adams, “without parallel in 
the history of the commercial world.” 

In a time of war, in the two years 
following April 6, 1917, we built a 
total of American shipping that 
again broke all records, in fact made 
the total built from 1789 to 1807 
seem like nothing at all. Nevertheless 
we had almost wholly to rely on 
seized and Allied vessels to transport 
war supplies and 2,000,000 men in 
the A.E.F. across the Atlantic. 

We realized, then, that ships can’t 
be built in a day, that an ocean- 
going ship, a liner for 
instance, is of all crea- 
tions of man the most 
impressive and slowest 
in the building, being a 
means of transportation 
and power plant, a car- 
go carrier, a hotel with 
no merely overnight 
guests, a _ restaurant, 
postoffice, telegraph of- 
fice and withal, a kind 
of community center. 

We realized that such 
ships are a vital auxili- 
ary of any adequate 
United States Navy. 

We realized also that 
though war has taken 
to wings, there is no 
substitute for ships; 
that though oceans are 
very wide and very deep, 


it is silly to dream 
of isolation when the markets 
that prosper many of our in- 


dustries are beyond such oceans 
and when, to quote William Red- 
field, former Secretary of Commerce, 
“No man in America lives through a 
day without calling’—many, many 
times—‘“upon every continent in 
this round globe for help.” To which, 
later, Secretary Hoover added that 
“no single nation can disassociate its 
prosperity from the prosperity and 
good-will of all of them.” 

Moreover we had evolved a unique 
scheme called mass - production 
geared up to produce almost unlim- 
ited quantities of commodities that, 
like dollars, were needed and were 
negotiable all over the world. And 
also we had evolved unique methods 
of merchandising such commodities 
in the mass, with a Department of 
Commerce giving unprecedented and 
unsurpassed assistance to our busi- 
ness men everywhere. Two million 
doughboys, on a long sojourn in 
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Europe, had introduced and created 
local demand for many such com- 
modities, not excepting American 
dollars, of which Dr. Julius Klein, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
estimates in “Frontiers of Trade,” 
four billions have been invested in 
Europe. And the annual successors 
of our doughboys—our half million 
of trans-Atlantic tourists, with more 
every passing year—filled out the 
picture. 

It is no wonder, thus, that all of 
us came to see that as well might the 
owner of a great department store 
expect his goods to be handled sat- 


T be 21,144-ton America, widely famed for seaworthiness, brought oul 
Allied troops from Vladivostock during war and, under Captain George 
Fried and First Officer Harry Manning, saved the crew of the Italian 
freighter, Florida. On all “U. S.” liners the seamanship, like the food, is 
unexcelled, and, clearly, such traditions count! 


isfactorily by a competitor as for 
the United States to expect its goods 
to be handled satisfactorily by the 
merchant marine of other nations. 

We pondered these ideas. We re- 
membered that Spain and Portugal 
prospered while their merchant ma- 
rines prospered, languished when 
they died. 

And meanwhile, in Washington, 
at a time when the tide was running 
swift against governmental expan- 
sion, our Government was faced with 
the questions: 

Should it sell out, at salvage rates, 
and get out, and forget its direct in- 
terest in and ownership of the ocean- 
going fleet we had acquired? 

Or, 

Should it “get in deeper,” invest 
huge additional sums in shipping, 
do the costly pioneer work implied 
by organizing lines, adding new ships 
to those lines, and so be in position 
to sell established steamship lines, 
not merely tonnage, at a time when 


? 
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tonnage was a glut on the market? 

Its answer was the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1920—the Magna Carta 
of our Merchant Marine—approved 
by President Wilson, and, after the 
Shipping Board had successfully es- 
tablished and operated thirty-eight 
steamship lines; the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1928—the National De- 
fense Act it might better be called— 
approved by President Coolidge. 

Section | of the first act—which 
section is reaffirmed by Section | of 
the second—states our Govern- 
ment’s view in the following very 
explicit words: 

“Be it enacted by the 
Senate and House of 
Representatives of the 
United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assem- 
bled, That it 1s neces- 
sary for the national de- 
fense and the proper 
growth of its foreign 
and domestic commerce 
that the United States 
shall have a merchant 
marine of the best 
equipped and most suit- 
able type of vessels suf- 
ficient to carry the 
greater portion of tts 
commerce and serve as 
a naval and military 
auxiliary in time of 
war or national emer- 
gency, ultimately to be 
owned and operated pri- 
vately by citizens of the 
United States; .. .” 

And then this: 

“".. and that it is bereby de- 
clared to be the policy of the United 
States to do whatever may be neces- 
sary to develop and encourage the 
maintenance of such a merchant ma- 
i. ee 

In witness whereof, as lawyers say, 
the first Act in one of its many sec- 
tions provides to successful Amer- 
ican bidders extremely generous 
terms of purchase of Shipping Board 
vessels, with low interest and pay- 
ments deferrable not more than fif- 
teen years. 

And the second Act—“The Na- 
tional Defense Act of 1928’”—in part 
provides: 

A large revolving loan construc- 
tion fund from which new ships can 
be built and repairs can be made by 
American operators, with low inter- 
est and payments deferrable not 
more than twenty years. 

Also, a new basis of long-term in- 
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stead of yearly mail contracts for 
vessels practicable as naval auxilia- 
ries, with a new and much more fa- 
vorable scale of compensation based 
primarily on speed up to twenty-four 
knots, with additional compensation, 
in the discretion of the Postmaster 
General, for greater speed and for 
ship-to-shore airplane mail service. 
And, to boot, our Government pro- 
vides, in this “National Defense Act 
of 1928,” insurance on vessels under 
construction or in use, up to the 
amount of Federal interest in them; 
Federal compensation to Navy offi- 
cers on the active list who volunteer 
for service on mail 
ships; use by Federal 
employes of them; and 
American crews. 


OUR NEW AND PERMA- 
NENT BRIDGE OF SHIPS 


HE largest in size, 

the most important 
in popular and military 
interest—therefore the 
best for purposes of il- 
lustration—of all the 
score of steamship lines 
that our Government 
has established, built up 
and finally transferred 
to private operation, is 
known everywhere as 
the United States Lines. 
The nucleus of our new 
merchant marine and a 
permanent “Bridge of 


Ships,” it now includes the 
American Merchant Line, the 
fastest of all freight lines be- 


tween New York and London—in- 
deed the fastest passenger line be- 
tween these ports. 

The flagship of the United States 
Lines is the Leviathan, the most fa- 
mous of all ships. Her sister ships are 
the George Washington, the Repub- 
lic, the America, the President Roose- 
velt, and the President Harding. And 
the American Merchant fleet in- 
cludes the American Banker, the 
American Farmer, the American 
Merchant, the American Shipper, 
and the American Trader. Add, to 
boot, that the contract of sale by 
which our Government sold these 
vessels to Paul W. Chapman of 
Chicago provides for the building 
of two additional liners costing to- 
gether approximately $50,000,000, 
which are planned to be the largest, 
fastest, and most luxurious “mon- 
ster” ships afloat. 

Moreover, in accordance with the 
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“National Defense Act of 1928,” 
our Government provides from a re- 
volving construction loan fund 
three fourths of the construction 
cost of these new ships, payable over 
twenty years with interest semi-an- 
nually at about three per cent. 

The terms obviously are generous. 
But adequate transportation is cheap 
at any price—a lesson that it took us 
a century to learn in terms of ships 
although every one of us applies it 
without stint on land. 

Add that the five vessels of the 
American Merchant Line are new. 

Add, to boot, that more than 





—— ship, the 17,910-ton Republic, rechristened at the 
epublic was born. She has seven decks devoted to cabin 
passengers, nearly all outside rooms, and is celebrated for steadiness. 


$22,000,000 has been spent since the 
war in extensively remodeling and 
putting in “absolute ship-shape” the 
Leviathan and the other vessels of 
the fleet. 

Add, finally, that these vessels are 
the carriers of what business men 
call “a going concern.” 

Joseph E. Sheedy, former Vice 
President of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, a maritime expert of 
wide experience and now Executive 
Vice President of United States 
Lines, Inc., said: 

“To take the larger view and indi- 
cate that we are advantageously situ- 
ated, thanks to the foresight 
of the Shipping Board, let me say 
that it isn’t as if these lines were new 
or that their carriers had to be hauled 
out of an anchorage, conditioned, 
manned and put to work. They are 
established, have been at work, are 
a going concern. In 1928, as a mat- 
ter of fact, they carried more passen- 
gers to the sailing than any ships of 
their class in trans-Atlantic service 
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and for three consecutive years the 
Leviathan has carried more passen- 
gers than any monster ship afloat. 
Physically they are in absolute ship- 
shape. And no less important is the 
fact that the Shipping Board has 
built up a good name for these lines 
that, in my judgment, is not equalled 
by any other. 

“The paramount purpose of the 
Shipping Board has from the start 
been to build up these lines in every 
way so they could go it alone. That 
is why it added to the original fleet. 
That is why it undertook in exten- 
sively altering and modernizing the 
Leviathan, the biggest 
job of the kind in mari- 
time history. In other 
words our Government 
spent enough to adapt 
the fleet to the require- 
ments of trans-Atlantic 
competition — between 
New York, Channel 
ports, and Bremen. 
Only a farsighted Gov- 
ernment, I may say 
a determined Govern- 
ment, would do that. 
And_ only farsighted 
leaders in Congress like 
Senator Wesley L. 
Jones would have gone 
further and assured, in 
the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1928, provisions 
of law that are decidedly 
heartening, notably the 
new provisions for transportation 
of the mails, to which all of 
our vessels qualify. And, by the 
way, the Act requires everyone in 
the Federal service to use wherever 
possible the ships of our merchant 
marine for transportation of them- 
selves, families and personal effects. 
It would seem that our Government 
would be pleased if all other Ameri- 
cans did likewise, wouldn’t you 
think sor After all, that’s what 
these lines are for, isn’t it—to serve 
the people of the United States!” 

Then he went on: 

“Our Government has deliberately 
had in view many ways to build 
up good will. Thus it has es- 
tablished and maintained offices 
at many strategic points here 
and in Europe, on a scale that no 
new private organization could af- 
ford, mainly with the idea of build- 
ing up good will by serving travelers 
and shippers. We have now more 
than 4,000 agents and that these 
men, all but a few of whom work on 
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commission, are up on their toes is 
manifested by the business, against 
stiff competition, that we are getting. 
Moreover, the same good spirit holds 
in our freight department, headed by 
George H. Wells, which offers many 
cargo advantages to American im- 
porters and exporters.” 

These range from express freight 
on the Leviathan and larger cargo 
space on the other liners, to the un- 
equalled freight service provided 
weekly, both ways, by the five ves- 
sels of the American Merchant Line. 
These modern vessels are equipped 
with highly efficient cargo handling 
gear and with up-to-date refrigerat- 
ing facilities, each one having 40,000 
cubic feet of refrigerator space di- 
vided into nine chambers. They 
are fast boats, leaving Pier 7, 
North River (Hudson River) at 
the foot of Rector Street—within 
the zone to which all railroads 
lighter free all through carload 
lots and within the advantageous 
downtown New York City truck- 
ing zone—on Thursday, and dock- 
ing on Monday at the Royal Albert 
Pier in London. Thus they serve 
the world’s two largest cities with 
high-rate perishable cargoes such 
as citrus and other fruits from 
Florida and California, meats, poul- 
try, eggs, fish, and a large range of 
other refrigerated products of our 
own and other production. In addi- 
tion to such products in steadily in- 
creasing demand as standards of 
living improve, these vessels also 
carry the usual varied trans-Atlantic 
cargo and provide the only direct 
weekly service between New York 
and London. 

Concluding Mr. Sheedy said: 
“Trans-Atlantic traffic is steadily in- 
creasing. Our foreign trade aggre- 
gates well over ten billions of dol- 
lars—a big share of our National 
wealth—and as a result we are rap- 
idly becoming trade conscious. And 
when, in 1928, our lines did a gross 
business of approximately $20,000,- 
000, are now well out of the pioneer- 
stage, are going under private man- 
agement at the very beginning of the 
busy season, and when we know that 
we can count upon the continued sup- 
port of both our business and travel- 
ing public, we feel that we ought to 
make good.” 

Still there remained two important 
points that Mr. Sheedy did not dis- 
cuss: 

First: More than seventy per cent. 
of all trans-Atlantic travelers are 


ALL tt 
Americans; yet less than eight per 
cent. of the total travel on Ameri- 
can ships. 

Second: Government operation. 


GOVERN MENTAL VS. PRIVATE 
OPERATION 


ITHOUT question there are 

handicaps inherent in direct 
operation of any commercial enter- 
prise by our Government or by any 
government under the sun. In fact 
the laws above referred to as the 
“Magna Carta of our Merchant 
Marine” and “The National De- 
fense Act of 1928,” express that view 
clearly while establishing, for pur- 


The 13,689-ton S. S. President Roose- 
velt, twin of the President Harding; new 
in years with traditions well established. 
With her, Captain Fried rescued the crew 
of the British freighter Antinoe. T hese are 


the fastest 
Atlantic. 


twin-screw liners on the 


poses of economic and military se- 
curity, a working partnership with 
private business the like of which we 
have never seen in all the peacetime 
history of the United States. 

One handicap consists of the typ- 
ical attitude shared by the typical 
American toward government opera- 
tion—in nine instances of ten he 
is against it, prefers to deal with in- 
dividuals or corporations, is eager 
to go on record accordingly. As a 
matter of fact not a few shippers and 
a great many _ passengers—while 
cheerfully admitting that they had 
heard no complaint whatever about 
“U.S.” service and were well aware 
that the Shipping Board has syste- 
matically settled all freight claims 
generously if not as promptly as any 
competitor—have signified their in- 
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tention to use the United States 
Lines for the first time because they 
are now under private management. 

That feeling on the part of nearly 
all Americans clearly reflects in no 
way whatever on the Shipping Board. 
To the contrary it is a state of mind 
that in Americans is chronic—and a 
state of mind is the realest thing in 
this world! 

This state of mind has been en- 
couraged by traditions and by many 
other considerations. 

For instance: 

We all have good grounds for be- 
lieving that American business men 
have what they call the know-how of 
management because American cor- 
porations have won for us a reputa- 
tion everywhere for genius in organ- 
izing and managing large enterprises. 

We all know, too, that genius is 
of all things adaptive, that it must 
respond quickly, freely and con- 
clusively to the changing scene, 
whereas Congress, while serving as 
a kind of board of directors, must 
express itself in the slow method of 
making laws and a Federal agency 
can function only in the light of 
those laws. 

In the nature of things, our Gov- 
ernment cannot put premium on 
organizing genius, in the form of 
salaries, such as our corporations 
pay. 

Nor can our Government frankly 
subscribe to what may be called 
“dollar diplomacy.” And that, with- 
out question, is an important factor 
everywhere in business, since busi- 
ness men are clannish, believing that 
if they do not hang together they 
may, in the economic sense, hang 
separately! Thus everyone knows 
that directly affecting the density 
and prosperity of every successful 
business there operates a sense of 
mutuality between it and everyone 
who deals with it. Surely everyone 
knows that if, for instance, you buy 
red apples from a grocer, he will 
incline to buy green onions from 
you; and that if a great steel com- 
pany sells thousands of tons of steel 
to a great railroad, it also goes out 
of its way to ship via that railroad. 
What is more logical and reasonable, 
therefore, than that our industries, 
on the sheer grounds of dollar dip- 
lomacy, should favor, as all other 
nationals do, their own merchant 
marine with ships—there are forty 
arranged for under the provisions of 
the “National Defense Act of 1928” 
—building in American shipyards— 
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ships, notably liners, that require the 
products and services of absolutely 
every industry and every trade in 
the United States! 

There are a thousand other con- 
trasts between governmental and 
private operation of any commercial 
enterprise on the accounting side, 
purchasing side, and so on. After 
living and working in Washington 
for a dozen years, writing for maga- 
zines the stuff of at least two books 
about such subjects plus not a few 
additional years working among our 
industries, | could cite a thousand. 
But nearly all would go back to a 
fundamental difference of purpose. 
In other words, basically our govern- 
ment is mainly concerned with the 
security and social welfare of its peo- 
ple, and business is mainly concerned 
with its balance sheets. One is organ- 
ized mainly to spend money intelli- 
gently; the other to make money, 
honestly! 

Therefore, we have here a his- 
tory-making combination, or at any 
rate, working partnership, new in 
kind in America—one that would 
have been impossible before the 
World War and inconceivable a 
quarter-century ago. 

To which Commissioner O’Connor 
adds: “Let me assure you that the 
Shipping Board never for a moment 
proposed to have the Government 
get out of the shipping business until 
there was a certainty that responsible 
American citizens could be induced 
to go into the shipping business. The 
scale of the Leviathan and of her sis- 
ter ships in the United States Lines 
and American Merchant Lines, fur- 
nishes the outstanding example of the 
splendid way in which private Amer- 
ican capital, realizing the possibil- 
ities that now lie in American steam- 
ship investments, is 
taking over the Gov- 
ernment’s remaining 
ships and _ ship-lines 
for private opera- 
tion.” 

And this, too, after 
the Shipping Board 
had insisted that the 
United States Lines 
constitute a project 
too vital for one man 
and his own funds 
alone; that the cor- 
poration, which is 
eternal and can profit 
strategically by hav- 
ing its ownership 
widely distributed 
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in some plan such as customer own- 
ership, is the proper instrumentality 
for such a responsibility. 

Moreover, Mr. Chapman assured 
me that, great as his interest in our 
merchant marine and other trans- 
portation and public utilities has 
long been, it would have been im- 
possible for him to look with favor 
upon taking over any steamship line 
except as an enterprise capable of 
earning dividends, and that, clearly, 
the only way United States Lines, 
Inc., can pay dividends is to furnish 
passengers and shippers service that 
is in no respect excelled by any com- 
peting line. 

“Yet it is inevitable, | suppose,” 
he went on, “that there will be some 
folk who misinterpret our motives, 
though motives are dangerous things 
to judge. That, however, is a risk 
one must take in a situation like 
this.” 

It was this risk, oddly enough, that 
| had heard Charles M. Schwab and 
other business leaders who had been 
drafted to do their bit, express in the 
early days of the war. So | coun- 
tered, “How in the world could an en- 
terprise such as this be organized to 
best advantage except in the form 
of a kind of public service corpora- 
tion?” 

Mr. Chapman answered: “I don’t 
know how.” 

Then he added: “I shouldn’t want 
you to get the wrong impression. To 
be sure, we have had some criticism. 
But for every criticism, we have seen 
a hundred communications manifest- 
ing the universal interest and desire 
to codperate of the American people. 
These communications have come 
to the Shipping Board and to us from 
all manner of folk all over the coun- 
try, and from Americans abroad. | 





Under red, white and blue or “U.S.” funnels the five vessels of the Amer- 
ican Merchant Line furnish the fastest direct freight and passenger service 
between New York and London. Each carries approximately 85 “one-class” 
passengers at minimum all-year rate of $100; $125 with private bath. 


Reprints of this article and other data may be had from P. W. Chapman & Co., Inc., New York City or Chicago 








like to think that this wide interest 
will, for every good reason, continue 
to be shown by travelers and ship- 
pers. Because it was Abraham Lin- 
coln, | think, who said that in Amer- 
ica public support is everything; that 
with it one cannot fail and without 
it one cannot succeed.” 

I went my way, then, remember- 
ing that American aviation, like 
American railroads and American 
automobile transportation, did not 
prosper until men of means and of 
wide financial and administrative 
experience “took hold.” 

A few more wayside points: 

We often hear it said that the main 
reason we had no merchant marine 
before the World War lay in the fact 
that the Seamen’s Act governing 
working conditions of American 
crews put a prohibitive burden 
upon ship operators. Analysis shows, 
however, that wages in toto consti- 
tute only twelve per cent. of the total 
cost of operating United States 
Lines, Inc. Moreover, though there 
is a goodly differential between 
our wage scales and those on British 
ships, it is much less than the differ- 
ential between British and Japanese 
ships. 

Sometimes an item larger than 
wages is interest, here exceptionally 
low. 

Incidentally, a factor operating to 
the advantage of United States Lines, 
Inc., is that Mr. Chapman, among 
his many other extensive interests, 
controls the Hoboken Railroad, a 
rail-to-ship shore line with fourteen 
miles of tracks interconnecting seven 
trunk lines and the Hoboken piers. 

For the rest: 

Let’s go back to the days of the 
clipper ships, come down through the 
last century and agree, that only 
economic power com- 
bined with ample 
transportation is in- 
vineible. 

We started with 
that idea and now- 
adays every Amer- 
ican except one or 
two owns an automo- 
bile and a lot of folk 
take ’em along as 
baggage when they 
go “the U. S. way” 
to Europe. 

Still this is only 
the beginning of our 
story. But only the 
years to come can 
complete it! 
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Check up 
Your Investment Position 
at Regular Intervals 


7 mariner who sets sail in a seaworthy It may be months, perhaps years, before 
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craft, knowing where he is going and 
with reliable charts to guide him, neverthe- 
less makes a periodic check-up of his posi- 
tion to make sure he keeps to his course. 
The investor, however sound his present 
holdings and his investment plan, likewise 
needs to analyze his position periodically. 

Circumstances and needs change from 
year to year. Age, dependents, and income 
vary—and all have a bearing on the way a 
man’s money should be invested. 

Outside the individual’s sphere of activ- 
ity, changes are constantly occurring which 
affect him. Business conditions fluctuate. In- 
terest rates riseand fall. New enterprises, new 
inventions develop and cause a change in 
living standards—a shifting of positions in in- 
dustry. Accordingly, changes in investment 
holdings may be advisable—even necessary. 


revision is advisable in any particular case. 
The important thing to be assured of is that 
holdings are reviewed regularly to deter- 
mine if change is needed. The frequency of 
the reviewdepends upon theinvestor’s pres- 
ent holdings, the state of the business or 
industry on which they are dependent. For 
most investors, once a year is considered 
reasonable. 

Such a review is not difficult for the in- 
vestor. He need only utilize the services of 
a competent investment house. It should 
be experienced and unbiased. It should 
have a broad knowledge of general condi- 
tions and a specific knowledge of the in- 
vestor’s holdings and circumstances. By 
selecting a reliable investment house, and 
giving it your confidence, you make it sim- 
ple to properly supervise your investments, 


This subject—along with other basic principles to guide investors—is more fully dis- 
cussed in our booklet, “Essentials of a Sound Investment Policy.” Write for booklet W.W-69 
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Towhom will you entrust 


experts shown above train 
all new men in the practical 
field work. Every new man 
must go through a thorough 
course of training and be 
proved out—no untrained 
men are ever used. These 
selected instructors. are men 
of character, intelligence, 
and professional attitude 


Tumbling Team—Davey 
Institute of Tree Surgery, 
1928-29. Davey Tree Sur- 
geons are athletictypes. They 
are carefully selected with 
the idea of physical fitness. 
The nature of the work and 
their training make them 
more so. In addition to in- 
telligence and character, they 
have physical energy; that is 
why they are diligent workers 


Scientific Training. A laboratory class at the Davey Institute of Tree 
Surgery—using high-powered microscopes and dissecting lenses to 
learn the sciences relating to their work. They must know the scientific 
reasons for all the things that they have been trained to do skilfully 


ET us talk about your trees. They 
are living things, subject to dis- 
ease, decay, starvation, insect attacks, 
mechanical injury and other ills. They 
are priceless to you—only time can 
replace them, long time at that. 


Just for the moment, think of the 
most valuable tree on your place. 
Suppose it is starving. Wouldn’t you, 
in self interest, insist upon scientifi- 
cally trained experts who know what 
to feed it, and how, and when—with- 
out guessing or experimenting? 


If this priceless tree is decaying in 
the trunk or limbs, and is growing 
steadily weaker, liable at any moment 
to break off or break apart in any high 
wind, wouldn’t you entrust its treat- 
ment only tomen with proven scientific 
knowledge and real personal skill? 


If anything is wrong with that tree 
—and dozens of things might be 
wrong, because it is a living, breath- 
ing organism—wouldn’t you demand 
reliable experts who are trained to 
diagnose tree troubles? Certainly 
proper treatment cannot be given 
without correct diagnosis. 


You can trust Davey Tree Surgeons 
with a feeling of confidence and satis- 
faction. They are carefully selected 
and reliable men. They are thoroughly 
trained and have real demonstrated 
skill. They are educated scientifically 
in the Davey Institute of Tree Sur- 
gery, the only school of its kind in the 
world. They know how todiagnosethe 
ailments of trees. Their knowledgeand 
skill are based upon a half century of 
Davey experience. They are backed by 
a responsible business organization. 


Practical Training. This is a class learning the 

important art of saw filing at the Davey Insti- 

tute. Every man is taught how to keep his tools 

sharp and in proper condition. Sharp tools 

mean good and rapid work. Practical training 
plus science means efficient service 
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your priceless trees? 


Surprisingly low cost 


In 1928, Davey Tree Surgeons served 21,608 
clients from Boston to beyond Kansas City 
and from Canada to the Gulf. 76 per cent of 
these clients paid less than $100.00 each. The 
following table tells the story. 

17,022 clients paid less than $100.00 each 
2,223 paid from $100.00 to $200.00 each 
1,642 paid from $200.00 to $500.00 each 

721 clients paid more than $500.00 each 
You can afford to employ the expert, reli- 
able service of Davey Tree Surgeons for your 
trees. They will do as much work as you want 
—and no more. They will do their work right 
—they will save any tree that can be saved— 
they willgive youprofessional andconscientious 
service. There is no charge except for working 
time, plusthenecessary materialsand expressage. 


Davey service is local 

Davey TreeSurgeons liveand work in your vicin- 
ity. They are almost as conveniently located as 5 5 
your dentist or doctor or surgeon. They are not ee eM 
sent from Ohio for your individual work — they 
aretrained in Ohio, but they live in your vicinity 
and work regularly for other nearby people. 

Write or wire Kent, Ohio, for examination of 
your trees without cost or obligation. Permanent 
representatives are located in principal cities; 
the nearest one can serve you conveniently. 





Everyone who sees Davey Tree Surgeons at work in the 
trees says, ““They climb like squirrels.” They certainly 
are remarkable climbers—they are trained to u. They 
get around in the trees with surprising agility and speed. 
But they use ropes—never injurious climbing spurs—to 
facilitate climbing, to prevent accidents, and to protect 
trees, wires and other property. They have diligence, 
speed, accuracy and a trained knowledge of their work 











The Student Body of the Davey Institute of 
Tree Surgery, 1928-29, numbers 446 splendid 
young men in the Freshman, Junior and 
Senior classes, all selected from the proven men 
who have already been thoroughly trained in a 
practical way. The purpose of this resident 
school is to provide scientific knowledge and 
accuracy to supplement the practical skill that 


is given in the field training. This gives bal- 
anced education— Davey Tree Surgeons know 
both how and why. The Davey Institute of Tree 
Surgery has been in continuous operation for 
twenty years, the only school teaching the 
science of Tree Surgery. The Faculty of the 
Davey Institute of Tree Surgery includes 37 
scientists and master Tree Surgeons. 


JOHN DAVEY 
1846-1923 

Father of Tree Surgery 

Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 





DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 


Martin L. Davey, President and General Manager 
THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 244 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 
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reichsmarks in gold. At its end, 
last September, this holding had 
mounted to 2,623,500,000 reichs- 
marks, a gain of some 771,000,000 
reichsmarks in a single year. And this 
in spite of an inflationary period of 
credit expansion and speculation dur- 
ing 1927 and early 1928, as well as 
of extravagance on the part of munici- 
palities. A reason may be found in 
a frank imitation of the policy of the 
Federal Reserve Board of the United 
States in maintaining a high-level rate 
of rediscount which prevented expansion 
from getting out of bounds, forced 
liquidation whenever liquidation was 
possible, and continuously attracted 
gold. Since October, 1927, the Reichs- 
bank rate has held steady at 7 per cent, 
and gold has flowed to Germany in ac- 
cordance with immutable economic laws. 
Germany gained chiefly from England 
and Russia. 

In the same period prices rose and 
wages increased. The state railways, on 
the properties of which rest the bonds 
constituting one of the guaranties of the 
reparations, were forced to increase their 
tariffs to meet necessary wage increases 
but nevertheless were able to increase 
their dividend rate from 5.76 in 1927 to 
6.97 last year. Further, they accumu- 
lated a tidy reserve for betterments and 
emergencies. The controlled industries 
did approximately as well. 

Mr. Gilbert’s estimate of the situation 
was little short of glowing, but it might 
be well to interject the information that 
some other observers were not wholly 
in accord with him. It is, of course, 
generally agreed that Germany’s re- 
covery has been phenomenal, but trade 
commissioners and like representatives 
of the American government have noted 
an artificiality in the feverish industrial 
activity in Germany. Men who have had 
extensive experience in close exami- 
nation of German trade and industry are 
aware of a fundamental weakness in the 
typical German’s attitude toward busi- 
ness. Industrious by nature, the German 
finds much satisfaction in keeping busi- 
ness active. 

Selling agents of exporters of other 
nations who have had much competition 
with German agents all assert that the 
German is out primarily for volume of 
orders. His home industry is pressing 
him perpetually for orders, orders, 
orders. He will go to great lengths to 
underbid competitors and will be backed 
up by his house. 

The managing director of a great Ger- 
man exporting house or factory looks 
with equanimity upon a shop full of 
orders, with every machine producing 
to capacity. To exporters of other 
nations the German attitude in this 
respect is puzzling, for the books show 
that much of the goods are being sold at 
cost and, in some cases, below cost. But 
that is of little concern, so long as every 
one is busy and orders come in. 
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The Reparations Tangle 


(Continued from Page 85) 


This situation, which unquestionably 
obtains, has been overestimated by the 
foreign-trade experts. It is good to show 
big profits and pay large dividends as 
the result of industrial production and 
sales in the world market, but in long- 
run terms of national material stability 
it is better to maintain volume of pro- 
duction and sales, even though at cost, 
than to bank the furnaces, call in the 
drummers, and pay off the help. The 
biggest dividend which any industry 
ever pays is the dividend paid in the 
form of wages! 

Under the pressure of meeting repa- 
ration payments Germany has _ been 
working as a unit; and, in the circum- 
stances, it would be something closely 
approaching a scandal if the industries 
and exporting houses paid big dividends, 
in the form of unearned increment. But 
the wage dividend, so widely distributed, 
constantly is building up a foundation of 
national wealth. Mr. Gilbert noted that 
the standard of living in 1928 was ma- 
terially higher than in 1927 or in previ- 
ous postwar years. 

While Germany is selling at low prices 
in the world market she is also paving 
the way to a permanent foreign trade of 
huge dimensions. Provided the quality 
of her produce is maintained, the trade 
will be held. Improvements and econ- 
omies can bring down costs, and the 
profit may show up in due time. Then 
will England feel even more than now 
the force of German competition. The 
United States, too, will feel it. England 
begins to complain of her drooping trade. 
It is possible that she may have con- 
sidered at one time that by combining 
with France in pressing for continuous 
reparations payments she might be able 
to snatch economic defeat from military 
victory. 

Every trading nation of the world 
would inevitably feel depressing effects 
if Germany were forced by the pressure 
of the reparations situation to a lower 
standard of living. Wages are low to the 
individual, although the aggregate paid 
is large. Now, if German workmen were 
gradually to accustom themselves to 
receipt of low wages and if effectual de- 
mand brought down prices and simpli- 
fied the manner of living, the Teuton 
would work himself into the position of 
a competitor who would worry other ex- 
porting countries. Hard work, assurance 
of completion of reparation payments, 
and continuous employment can erect 
a producing machine before which the 
rest of the world may well stand amazed. 

From the American point of view the 
situation is nearly as serious as from the 
British. Our domestic market is far 
larger than the British, but we have 
built up a certain dependence on foreign 
trade. If a new order imposed upon 
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Germany forced her to meet us 
in every market with lower prices, 
the sting would be felt. Further, 
if all surplus were taken from 
Germany in the form of oppressive 
reparations payments over along term 
of years and if English trade were 
lessened, the purchasing power of our 
own manufactures and raw materials 
would be diminished. 

When the restoration first vegan to 
take place in Germany, not long after 
the Dawes Plan was set in operation, 
there was a tendency toward extrava- 
gance. This was a natural reaction from 
the grinding parsimony imposed on 
individuals during the war. It was re- 
flected not only in individual but in 
municipal expenditures. It must be re- 
membered that the force which over- 
threw the Prussian government was 
somewhat socialistic in composition. 
Community activity was adopted as a 
phenomenon of the revolution which re- 
sulted in the establishment of the re- 
public. Municipalities spent huge sums 
in the construction of such public works 
as stadiums, gymnasiums, swimming 
pools, children’s playgrounds, public 
theaters, and the like. 

Against this tendency Mr. Gilbert 
strongly inveighed. 

Under the empire there was collected 
an income tax comparable to the Amer- 
ican Federal income tax, the proceeds of 
which were covered into the budget of 
the Reich. In addition, the municipali- 
ties and other local political divisions 
levied their own income taxes, com- 
parable to the income taxes imposed by 
the states of the American Union. Under 
the republic but one blanket income tax 
is levied. But from these collections the 
Reich makes annual allocations to the 
municipalities. 

In a final analysis the collections come 
to the same thing, but as the collection 
is not now direct the allocation from 
the Reich budget seems like a gift and 
the money has been freely expended, 
with the municipalities coming back 
to the Reichstag like Oliver Twist. 

The allocation to the municipalities is 
the largest single item in the Reich 
budget. It takes 75 per cent of the 
income-tax collections and, in addition, 
30 per cent of the very substantial col- 
lections under the turnover tax. 

The remonstrances of Mr. Gilbert 
and the resistance of the finance minis- 
try resulted, in the past twelve months 
or so, in a change in this policy, and the 
municipalities have abated their clamor 
for funds. In general it may be said that 
both individuals and municipalities have 
scaled down their expenditures and show 
a healthier economic and financial situ- 
ation than at any time since the war. 
This has been observable in the decline in 
importations of luxurious foreign goods. 

Apart from the reparations obliga- 
tion, the debt of the Reich is not an 
(Continued on Page 108) 
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“You're welcome. And it’s the 
finest water in the world. I've 
been drinking it for 50 years.” 


LEAR, cold water from an old-fashioned 

well looks mighty tempting on a hot day. 

One might naturally think that if the owner 

of the well drinks the water it must be pure. But 

the fact that he has drunk the water without ap- 

parent harm does not prove that the water is pure. 

Science has discovered that a few individuals have 

been able to drink water more or less polluted with 

typhoid germs without contracting typhoid fever. 

But it is never safe for anyone to take immunity 
for granted. 


Typhoid fever is a filth disease. It usually kills one 
out of every ten persons who have it. Until 
authorities responsible for the purity of drink- 
ing water, milk and other foods in cities and 
towns learned how to guard against typhoid, 
outbreaks of this disease scourged the country 
year after year. 


There were no great typhoid scourges last 
year in the United States, yet approximately 
65,000 persons were stricken needlessly with 
typhoid fever and 6,500 died. 


Those who recover from typhoid fever are left 
in such physical condition that for about three 
years afterward the deathrate of such persons 
is twice the normal rate for the same ages. 


Wherever cities protect their supply of drinking ~~ 
water from sewage or purifytheir water bychlorina- “ 
tion the deathrate from typhoid drops. A marked 
reduction also takes place in communities where ‘ 
milk and food supplies are carefully protected and 
food handlers thoroughly inspected. But until this 
protection is general in cities, towns and villages _) 
and in country districts as well, typhoid inocula- ota 
tion is vitally necessary. : 
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Why risk typhoid fever 
when it can be prevented? 


The story of inoculation which prevents typhoid 
fever is a brilliant page in the history of the many 
triumphs of science over disease. 


During the Spanish-American War 281,000 of our men 
went intoservice. One out of every twelve contracted ty- 
phoid. In the World War there were 4,000,000 Amer- 
ican soldiers, nearly all inoculated against typhoid. 
Although many of them were sent to typhoid-in- 
fected areas, only one out of every 3,700 had typhoid. 


While typhoid fever frequently comes from drink- 
ing polluted water, it also comes from infected 
“S\ milk and various other contaminated foods, and 
/ ‘from unsuspected “typhoid-carriers’—a few 


WS 


shh | } individuals who have recovered from the dis- 


}ease but who continue to carry the germs. 
~) When typhoid-carriers are employed as helpers 
in households, hotels or restaurants there is 
great danger that they will cause infection 
among those they serve. 


Inoculations against typhoid fever are simple 
and leave no scar. They protect from two to 
five years. Why take chances? Be prepared for 
your motor, camping and hiking trips this year. 
Go to your doctor for the protection he can give. 


Inoculation against typhoid is not the same as 

| inoculation which prevents diphtheria or vaccina- 

- tion against smallpox. Allthreeare necessary health 

| protections at home and especially when traveling. 

=) The Metropolitan will be glad to mail, without 

i ¢ cost, its booklet, “The Conquest of Typhoid Fever,” 

5 |. to anyone who requests it. Address Booklet De- 

RGF partment, 69-Z, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
-§F Company, New York. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ~NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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Toms 


the Natural Aviation Center 


the Ideal Location for Aircraft 
Gir dts and cro feta 


VIATION—the next great Industry—offers tremendous 

business possibilities. Past the experimental stage, it is 
now entering the period of standardization. Problems of 
production and distribution...large-scale manufacturing... 
great combinations...sharpcompetition...arejust ahead. The 
companies which will endure will be those in whose favor 
every advantage is operating. The first of these is Location. 


In the thousand-mile open spaces of the Middle West is 
America’s natural Aviation Headquarters. Comparatively 
flat, free from dangerous air-currents or large bodies of 
water, this area spots the center of the country and the 
center of population. Its manufacturing and distributing 
advantages, and its transportation, topography and climate, 
have already attracted nearly half this country’s Aviation 
activities. At its focus is St. Louis, sixth manufacturing city. 


76 of this Country’s 153 Airplane Manufactur- 
ers are Already Loeated in the Central States 


50% of allthe Airplane Manufacturers, 42% of the Licensed 
Pilots, 44% of the Registered Aviation Mechanics and 51% 
of the Planes in the United States are in this region. Every 
facility for obtaining materialsand allied parts, and for 
their fabrication by men and machinery, is at hand. 
A500-mile circle around St. Louis’ massed resources covers 
most of this territory and represents but five hours by air. 


Here in St. Louis are 4 Flying Fields; 5 Aviation Schools; 4 Airplane 
Manufacturers; an Engine Manufacturer; and a great Transcon- 
tinental Airway Headquarters. Here are 99 foundries; 21 produ- 

cers of aluminum castings; 11 forging plants; 200 machine shops; 
34 pattern shops; 56 manufacturers of tools and dies; 2 manufac- 
turers of piston rings; convenient warehouse stocks of steel... 
brass ...aluminum. Desirable manufacturing sites are available 
on St. Louis’$2,000,000 Airport, and elsewhere within twenty 
minutes of the downtown district. 


St. Louis has interesting facts for the manufacturer of 
anything connected with Aviation. Correspondence isin- 
vited from manufacturers, bankers, and business men. 

A special Survey will be made upon request. 


Write The Industrial Bureau of the Industrial 
Club of St. Louis. 7 511 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Dept. A-9 





(Continued from Page 106) 
over powering one. At the outset of the 
operation of the Dawes Plan the debt 
was 2,406,000,000 reichsmarks. At the 
end of September, 1928, it had risen to 
7,969,000,000  reichsmarks, of which 
7,587,000,000 was funded over a long 
term. The debts of the municipalities 
or states and communes amounted to 

some 4,000,000,000 reichsmarks. 
During the reconstruction period the 
demand for private as well as public 
credit has been tremendous, and it is 
estimated officially that the increase of 
total credit accommodation has been 
close to 40,000,000,000 reichsmarks. An 
astonishing fact, however, is that only 30 
per cent of this is represented by foreign 


| money, Germany herself absorbing 70 
| per cent. 


It has been observed that the foreign 
funds brought into the country have 


been wisely utilized by borrowing indus- 
| tries and have resulted in capital ac- 


cretions in no small amount. Over and 


| above the interest paid for the foreign 
| money, there is claimed to have been a 


net gain to Germany. 
A notable fact is that new capital 


| issues have been readily absorbed within 


the Reich. It is estimated that such 
issues were absorbed in 1927 to the ex- 
tent of 540,000,000 reichsmarks, while 
in 1928 this figure rose to 840,000,000 
reichsmarks. 

After the Dawes Plan began to oper- 
ate it is estimated that the average 
increase in wages was 40 per cent. Prices 
rose, too, but even with proper offsets it 
is shown that real wages increased no 
less than 23 per cent. The accumulation 
of this new reservoir of capital would 
point to the conclusion that a sub- 
stantial percentage of this wage increase 
has gone into savings, security issues, 
and insurance. 

The extent to which the Germans 
themselves have been able to absorb 
fresh capital issues and carry a total of 
70 per cent of the credit demand fur- 
nishes cogent material for consideration 
of the suggestion, unofficially credited 
to Mr. Hoover, that any funding of the 
reparations should be handled internally 
in Germany and held as an internal debt. 
This would make the debt elastic in the 
hands of the Germans and would pre- 
vent any exchange disturbance arising 
from transfers abroad. 

This consideration is perhaps worthy 
of special comment because of the vari- 
ous proposals which were made looking 
toward the private funding of the Ger- 


Nearly half of all 


thecountryair. | Man reparations by passing the responsi- 


bility of raising the money to private 
persons. When first proposed it was be- 
lieved that by far the greater part of 
such funds as might be issued by Ger- 
many to raise money to pay off the 
reparations in a lump would be absorbed 
in the United States. Mr. Hoover's 
position would appear to discourage 
(Continued on Page 110) 


plane manufac- 
turers are within 
the Soo mile circle 
of which St. Louis 
is the center! 
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Mantel, facing and hearth are of marble. 


She Magic of Marble 


Lixe a drop of exquisite perfume on the lovely 

evening gown, marble adds the real touch of dis- 

tinction to any room in the house. A mantelpiece 

here, a table top there, a lamp base . . . marble 

treatment in the bathroom, a wainscoted kitchen, We have recently published a series 
h Stade silinten of books giving valuable facts and in- 

or sun parlor floor . . . and the home fair Yy glows teresting suggestions about the use of 

with characteristic charm. This is the atmosphere marble in various buildings, includ- 

ee - ing home and garden treatments. 
of individuality. 


SSS SOOO 





Write us, naming the type of marble 

; : ‘ work you are interested in and a copy 

But unlike rare perfume, marble is modest in cost, of the book covering that subject will 
readily obtainable, and has an almost limitless be sent you immediately—without 


‘ ies charge, of course. Address Depart- 
range of colors... and marble is a lifetime product. oe 2-0), oa 


TEE = 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of MARBLE DEALERS 
ROCKEFELLER BUILDING ~- CLEVELAND - OHIO 
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\ee F.Younc. INc., Springfield, Mass. 








ftera hard day 
-all in-just don't want to 
go nowhere or do nothin’ 


(( Di about a tablespoonful a) 
Absorbine, Jr. in a warm bath. 
Jump in. Tightened muscles gently 
relax. Tired tissues are invigorated. 
Red blood courses through the 
body. You glow withnew animation. 
Out of the tub—a brisk rub-down 
with Absorbine, Jr. full strength. 
Absorbine, Jr.’s pungent odor is 
pleasant, yet it is greaseless—not a 
stainonskin or clothes. Come what 
may—you are now ready for any- 








At All 
Druggists 
$1.25 


Send for 
Free Trial 














(Continued from Page 108) 

such expectations. While his attitude 
would forestall any widely heralded 
public announcement of such an issue or 
the direct underwriting by investment 
bankers in the United States, it is in- 
evitable that any such gigantic financing 
could not be accomplished without hav- 
ing some share reach our investors. 

Great as was the destruction of wealth 
in all European countries, there still 
remain large pockets of capital for 
sound investments in Europe, including 
the new accumulations which have 
mounted so rapidly in Germany. Doubt- 
less there will be many purchases in 
Europe for American account and many 
purchases which ultimately will find 
their way here in the course of business 
transactions, adjustment of international 
balances, and the like. 

The capital sum of 152,000,000,000 
reichsmarks originally fixed by the 
Reparations Commission as the proper 
amount of the German reparations long 
since came to be regarded as an amount 
impossible of payment. The idea was 
put forward that as the standard year’s 
annuity of 2,500,000,000 reichsmarks 
represented 5 per cent on 50,000,000,000 
reichsmarks, that should be the total 
reparation finally fixed. It would have 
representedasum equivalent to $11,900,- 
000,000, which is more than the debts of 
European reparations creditors to the 
United States. 

Since Versailles the world has realized 
more and more, and with ever growing 
concern, that from its inception the 
reparations problem was fraught with 
grave danger. Upon a satisfactory so- 
lution of that problem world peace may 
be said to have rested since thearmistice. 
Not only a definite settlement has been 
all-important to all nations, including 
our own, but it is no exaggeration to 
state that without a peaceable termi- 
nation of reparations disputes the world 
cannot long hope to avert a repetition 
of the terrible conflict from which we are 
still far from recovered. 


A Bear Market for Brains 
(Continued from Page 78) 
seems. Other individuals would find it 
profitable to go to college to take some 
postgraduate work. It is absurd to lay 
down the general rule that everybody 
should go to college or that everybody 
should take four years of high school. 
Even when the mental and spiritual 
values of education are concerned, it is 
doubtful whether in every instance four 
years of college can be justified. When 
we are talking in economic terms, it is 


absolutely certain that four years of 


college is wholly or partly a waste of 
time for many who enroll. 

By and large, education and especially 
college education is so desirable in view 
of its enrichment of the lives of those 


(Continued on Page 118) 
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HEN officials of the American 
Enka Corporation came from Holland to 
establish their *10,000,000 rayon plant 
in this country they chose Ferguson 
Engineers to design and construct the 
buildings. ( Their choice was based 
upon unqualified recommendations 
from a number of great industrial con- 


cerns, previously served by Ferguson. 




















act 





The American Enka ae $10,000,000 rayon plant at Asheville, 
N. C. Contract signed Sept. 23, 1928. Engineering started same day. 
Foundation work started Oct, 1, This picture shows six months’ progress. 


I you feel that your problem is just a little different, just a little 
more difficult than most — you should have the kind of engi- 
neering and construction work that stands investigation. A phone 
call, a wire, a letter will bring a Ferguson executive to your 
office at your convenience. 


To anyone interested in modern trends of factory design and 
construction, the Ferguson “Cross Section” issued monthly, 
supplies a fund of valuable information. A request on your 
business letterhead will bring it to you gratis. 


THE H. K. FERGUSON COMPANY .- Cleveland, Ohio 
Hanna Building Phone: CHerry 3870 


~ |Ferguson | 
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Dawn in the desert. A caravan of 
camels laden with heavy sacks, mov- 
ing out under the urge of dusky 
drivers. The little town of Askar- 
Mokram was dispatching a part of 
its year’s tribute to the Sultan. 

This potentate could have called 
for gold, but he preferred to have his 
tribute in a commodity which to him 
was more desirable than gold—pure 
white sugar. The town of Askar- 
Mokram in the eleventhcentury had 
gained a widespread fame for making 
sugar of the finest quality known in 
those days. 

From being a delicacy enjoyed by 
the rich, a few centuries ago, sugar 
has become a prime necessity which, 
because of its cheapness under mod- 
ern methods of manufacture, can be 
bought by the masses in all civilized 
countries. Especially in lands of 
temperate climate such as the United 
States is sugar one of the basic nec- 


DAHLBERG SUGAR 


THE SQUTH COAST COMPANY ({ ' 
Mills and Plantations in Loutsiana 
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essaries among foods. It is high in 
heat-and-energy-producing value, is 
almost completely digestible, and can 
be easily transported and stored for 
long periods without loss. 

Sugar requires little effort to di- 
gest and is almost immediately trans- 
formed into bodily energy. This is 
why many athletes eat candy before 
undergoing their hardest tests; why 
polar expeditions carry a pound of 
candy per week for each man; why 
the army ration is high in sweets. 

For these reasons and others, the 
maintenance of an adequate sugar 
supply under all conditions is a mat- 
ter of great importance to all civil- 
ized nations. The undersigned 
companies are devoted to the build- 
ing up of a larger sugar industry 
within the continental United States. 
An illustrated booklet, giving facts 
of interest concerning their develop- 
ment, will be sent upon request. 


CANE INDUSTRIES 


THE SOUTHERN SUGAR COMPANY 


Mills and Plantations in Florida 


Executive Offices: 645 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 





More than a quarter 


Two years ago thismonth 
the General Electric Re- 
frigerator was first pub- 
licly announced. And how it was 
received! Everywhere you heard 
it said that General Electric had 
completely revolutionized the art 
of refrigeration. They had indeed. 


Fifteen years of research and de- 
velopment had produced a refriger- 
ator with an hermetically sealed, 
dust-proof mechanism, mounted on 
top... a refrigerator with an im- 
proved type of cabinet, mounted on 
legs . . . one with an accessible tem- 
perature control . . . that established 
a new standard of quiet operation 

. . that required no oiling .. . that 
dann with all etiiiliammiais ma- 
chinery . . . that banished installa- 
tion problems... that eliminated 
all radio interference ... that low- 
ered operating costs. 


This small-family model sells 
for $215 at the factory . 


and they havent spent 


a single dollar for SCEIVICE 


9219 


of a million users 


Today more than a quar- 
ter of a million homes are 
enjoying the exclusive 
innovations which only the General 
Electric Refrigerator offers. And not 
one of these owners has ever paid a 
dollar for service ... that was our 
guarantee to them! 


There has been no fundamental 
change in the original design of the 
General Electric Refrigerator. A 
radical improvement, however, has 
been made in the cabinet! It is now 
all-steel! It cannot warp. It is as 
strong as a safe. This remarkable 
cabinet and the hermetically sealed 
mechanism combine to make what 
we believe to be the most perfect 
refrigerator ever built. For descrip- 
tive booklet address Section Y-6, 
Electric Refrigeration Dept. of 
General Electric Company, Hanna 
Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


ALL "STEEL REFRIGERATOR 





Spring! .. for everyone but her \ 


In her lovely Newport garden she stood— 
a bitter, disappointed, lonely woman at 33. 
It was Spring—but in her life there was 
no romance. 
Why was she still single? Once she 
could have picked and chosen from many 


suitors. Now she had none. Even time- 
tried women friends seemed to avoid her. 
She couldn’t understand it... 

Halitosis (unpleasant breath) is the 
damning, unforgivable, social fault. It 
doesn’t announce its presence to its vic- 
tims. Consequently it is the last thing 
people suspect themselves of having—but 
tt ought to be the first. 


For halitosis is a definite daily threat 
to all. And for very obvious reasons, 
physicians explain. So slight a matter as 
a decaying tooth may cause it. Or an 
abnormal condition of the gums. Or fer- 
menting food particles skipped by the 
tooth brush. Or minor nose and throat 
infection. Or excess of eating, drinking 
and smoking. 

Intelligent people recognize the risk 
and minimize it by the regular use of full 
strength Listerine as a mouth wash and 
gargle. Night and morning. And be- 
tween times before meeting others. 

Listerine quickly checks halitosis be- 


Winning new users by thousands. Listerine | 
Tooth Paste. The large tube 25¢ 


cause Listerine is an effective antiseptic 
and germicide® which immediately strikes 
at the cause of odors. Furthermore, it is 
a powerfu] deodorant, capable of over- 
coming even the scent of onion and fish. 
Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
U.S.A. 


g ry : 


* 

Full strength Listerine is so safe it may be 
used in any body cavity, yet so powerful 
it kills even the stubborn B. Typhosus 
(typhoid) and M. Aureus (pus) germs in 
15 seconds. We could not make this 
statement unless we were prepared to 
proveittothe entire satisfaction of the med- 
ical profession and the U. S. Government. 











THe PRESIDENT SUITE 
Exemplifying the fine craftsmanship and correct style of Leopold installations 


OFFICES CORRECT AND CHARMING 


ICHNESS . . beauty . . charm. . correctness . . these are 
things that men of achievement, in business and in the pro- 
fessions, now definitely seek in the furniture and appointments of 
their offices. They find them, invariably, in suites by Leopold and 
appointments by Leopold. 

In your city the firm which enjoys the Leopold franchise can 
skilfully aid you in achieving an office in tune with today’s accepted 
standard. If you do not know this firm your request to us will 
immediately bring you their name. 

We will send you, too, a beautiful and inspiring brochure on the 
modern trend in office furnishing and decoration. The title is 
“The Spirit of Gracious Living Moves Down Town”. 


THE LEOPOLD COMPANY 
BURLINGTON, IOWA 
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FFICE FURNITURE SINCE 1873 
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YOU COULD EASILY LOSE A GREAT 
CITY IN THIS CHASM 





GRAND CANYON 
NATIONAL PARK 


Be sure you see it 


this Wonderful New Way— 


Nowhere on the face of the globe is there 
anything like it. Even when you see it — 
and stand gazing over the lofty North 
Rim from Grand Canyon Lodge — even 
then it is too vast to comprehend! 


It is literally true that if some great city 
were set down in this 250 mile long 
chasm, its presence could easily be over- 
looked. The tallest buildings in America 
would be dwarfed to insignificance beside 
the mighty temples. 


Everyone should see it! No doubt you too, 
like every true American, have resolved 
to visit this greatest of American won- 
ders. Here is a new way to do it—an ex- 
clusive Union Pacific tour which brings 
you to the Canyon by anewroute, through 
the amazing colorful and wholly different 
canyon-region of southern Utah —lead- 
ing to Grand Canyon as a climax. . 


All this wonderful tour can easily be in- 
cluded in a two weeks’ vacation trip, the 
tour of the canyons requiring only five 
days by motor-bus after leaving your 
Pullman at Cedar City, the gateway. 
First comes Zion National Park, with 
its tremendous towers of painted stone! 
Then Bryce Canyon, a new National 
Park, a place of cream and coral rocks 
carved in the shape of castles, cathedrals, 
gods and men! And finally Grand Can- 
yon, with wild Cedar Breaks and deer- 
filled Kaibab Forest along the way. 





C. J. Collins, General Passenger Agent, Dept. 343 

Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb. 

Please send me complete information including cost, and 
booklet about: Zion-Bryce Canyon-Grand Canyon National 
Parks. I am also interested in 

OD Pacific Northwest and Alaska D Yellowstone 
0 Colorado D California D Dude Ranches 
O Escorted All Expense Tours OD Hawaii 


If student, state age__.. and grade___. 


Vaviavavavay 
QYAYAVEAVAaYT 2 


You may go independently, or on an Es- 
corted All- Expense Tour, with interesting LOW SUMMER FARES TO ALL THE WEST via 
companions. The cost is surprisingly low. 
No other trip offers so much at so little 
expense, and with such economy of time. 
The season is June 1 to October 1. Send 
the coupon at once for richly illustrated 


booklet and full details. 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 
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CALIFORNIA+* HOME: 


* 
e 
inan d eal Environme NC eter ey: 
Francisco Bay with its Golden 

Gate to the mighty Pacific... 
The city of Oakland in the mid- 
dle difta:ce as viewed from her 
wooded residential heights, 

of the world’s finest landlocked harbors, San Francisco Bay. 

On the eastern or continental side of this harbor is Alameda 
County wherein are a group of growing, prospering, aggressive com- 
munities. These communities—of which Oakland, Berkeley and Ala- 
meda are the largest—are prominent for their maunfacturing and 
shipping activities, stand in the forefront in educational facilities, and 
are blessed with a home environment probably unequalled through- 
out the country. 


(): THE Pacific coast of the United States is the largest and one 


Here, at Berkeley, is the great University of California; in Oakland is 
Mills College, the highest ranking women’s college west of the Mississippi; 
and all of these Alameda County cities have public schools noted for their 
general excellence of instruction and the splendid character of the buildings 
occupied. 


The city of Alameda has long been known as a delightful home city; Oak- 
land and Berkeley have many fine residential districts, and Piedmont is one 
of the most exclusive residential cities in the entire West. In Alameda County 
are city homes on hillside slopes commanding marvelous panoramas of San 
Francisco Bay, the Golden Gate and the mighty Pacific Ocean beyond. Others 
are nestled in picturesque canyons, surrounded by oaks, acacias, pines, palms, 
eucalypti, and many other varieties of trees and shrubs. Suburban villas and 
country estates complete a picture of home life to delight the eye of the most 
critical. Tenement districts are unknown in this favored area. 

Added to this is an average annual temperature of 57.1° Fahrenheit, based 
on observations extending over a thirty-five year period, with no extremes, 
summer or winter, and a location so central that the major points of scenic 
and historical interest of the state are but a few hours’ trip by rail or motor. 





For further information, write Oak- 
land Chamber of Commerce, Oakland, 
California—particularly requesting 
Booklet 12 


OAKLAND 


CALIFORNIA 
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White teeth 
may hide this 
bitter truth 


S IMMUNE’ 


s\ well when teeth are white 
4 out of.5 surrender to the disease-of-neglect 


r you would enjoy health and preserve your 
teeth don’t let appearances deceive you. See 
our dentist at least once every six months. Have 
im examine teeth and gums and correct any 
faults. And start brushing gums vigorously when 
you brush your teeth, using the dentifrice that 
helps to firm gums and keep them sound, thus 
safeguarding them against disease. 

Forhan’s is such a dentifrice. 

Such a simple regime will bring you peace-of- 
mind. It will protect you. For such diseases as 
Pyorrhea ignore teeth and launch an attack on . 
neglected gums. If contracted, only expert \ | 
dental treatment of long duration can stem their 
advance. They ravage health and often cause 
loss of teeth. And Pyorrhea alone takes 4 per- 
sons out of 5 after forty and thousands younger 
as its victims. 

You will like Forhan’s. Its taste is refreshing, 
cleansing. After using it morning and night 
for a few weeks you will see an improvement 
in the appearance of your gums. For this denti- 
frice helps to firm them and keep them sound. 
In addition, without the use of harsh abrasives, 
Forhan’s cleans teeth and helps to protect them 
from decay. 

Start brushing teeth and gums with Forhan’s 
today. Teach your children this good habit 
which will protect their health in the years to 
come. Get a tube from your druggist. Two sizes, 
35c and 60c. Forhan Company, New York. 





Forhan’s for the Gums i. fy more than an ordinary toothpaste. 

Itis the formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. It is compounded 

with Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid used by dentists everywhere. 

You will find this dentifrice especially effective as agum 

if the directions that come with por 4 tube are followed closely. 
t’s good for the teeth. It’s good for the gums. 


FOR THE GUMS 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 





(Continued from Page 110) 

who obtain it that it should not be 
defended on any other than honest 
grounds. Many of the economic argu- 
ments advertised by high schools and 
colleges are dishonest. Not dishonest 
intentionally, but still they are dis- 
honest. They have led thousands of 
boys and girls to expectations of large 
incomes—expectations which could not 
be realized. Why not examine some of 
the economic phases of this? 

There are about 800,000 students in 
the United States in institutions of or 
above college grade. A large proportion, 
if not most, of these are preparing for 
the professions of law, medicine, engi- 
neering in all its branches, teaching, min- 
istry, dentistry, architecture, journalism, 
and so on. The total employed in all 
these professions in America is about 
twice this 800,000. 

Wages (including salaries) are gov- 
erned by the supply for service in re- 
lation to the demand. Is it a reasonable 
question to ask what will happen to pro- 
fessional salaries when the 800,000 goes 
to 1,000,000 and to 1,500,000, as it 
surely will? Even of the almost 4,000,000 
high-school students the attempt seems 
to be to try to get as many as possible 
in the professions and clerical occupa- 
tions. 

You cannot train 100,000 people for 
90,000 jobs without creating pressure 
to decrease the remuneration of the 
90,000. You cannot have 800,000 people 
in college year after year and expect 
them to compete for 1,600,000 jobs 
without lowering salaries sooner or later. 
You cannot have the present percent- 
age in high schools and expect them all 
to go into the “higher callings.” If all 
tried to do so, salaries would drop to 
unbelievable levels. The “higher call- 
ings” might even be more overcrowded 
than the field of unskilled labor is to-day. 

In the past, education had a scarcity 
value, due to the fact that relatively 
few people were receiving it. With the 
large increase in the number receiving 
education the former scarcity or monop- 
oly value has tended to disappear. In 
the place of a monopoly price the results 
of some types of education are now 
priced on a surplus basis. This means 
that where formerly the person with the 
training had an advantage, he now is at 
a disadvantage. This is the natural re- 
sult when people are trained in disregard 
of the number of people which should be 
trained for any field. 

Because schooling in certain cases 
does not increase the income of the 
individual getting the education, it 
does not follow that the schooling has 
been economically bad. What is needed 
is, not less education but education 
directed to the needs of society. 

The Department of Agriculture esti. 
mates that the cotton crop of a recent 
year was several million bales smaller 

(Continued on Page 120) 
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‘Success depends chiefly on these two 
virtues, INDUSTRY and FRUGALITY, 
Waste neither time nor money, but 
make the best use of both.” 


— Benjamin Franklin 


N 1752, Benjamin Franklin called together a 

meeting of prominent Colonists at the Court 
House in the city of Philadelphia and outlined a 
plan whereby at small yearly cost each of them 
could be insured against loss if his home burned. 

Thus was founded the first insurance company 
in America—a mutual company with Franklin as 
Chairman of the Board of Directors. 

The spirit of thrift, industry and economy ex- 
pressed in Franklin’s words quoted above, from 
the beginning became a characteristic of mutual 
insurance. It has remained so. 

Eloquent of mutual stability is the fact that there 
are operating today five mutual companies over 
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and Benjamin kranklin 
was Chairman 
of the Board 


eee 


A mutual insurance company is a corporation 
owned and managed by its policyholders. Through 
sound management and careful selection of risks, 
mutual corporations are able to return to their 
owners, the policyholders, a substantial part of 
their insurance premiums. 

A worth-while booklet on mutual casualty in- 
surance will be sent on request. No solicitation 
will follow. Address Mutual Insurance, Room 2202, 
180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


MUTUAL PROTECTION IS AVAILABLE 
FOR THESE CASUALTY RISKS: 
Accident and Health Liability (all forms) 

Automobile (all for ms) Plate Glass 


125 years old, twenty-one over 100 years old and 


Burglary and Theft Property Damage 
one hundred and sixteen over 75 years old. 


W orkmen’s Compensation Fidelity 


MUTUAL CASUALTY INSURANCE 


These Old Line Legal Reserve Companies Are Members of 
NaTIONAL AssociATION oF Mutuvat Casuatty Companiss and AMERICAN MuTUAL ALLIANCE 


Allied Mutuals Liability Insurance Co., New York City; American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Builders Mutual Casualty Co., Madison, Wis.; Central Mutual 

Casualty Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Employers Mutual Casualty Co., Des Moines, Ia.; Employers Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Wausau, W’is.; Exchange Mutual Indemnity Insurance 

Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Federal Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Hardware Mutual Casualty Co., Stevens Point, Wis.; Interboro Mutual Indemnity Insurance Co., New York 

City; Jamestown Mutual Insurance Co., Jamestown, N. Y.; Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, I/l.; Merchants Mutual Casualty 

Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Michigan Mutual Liability Co., Detroit, Mich.; Mutual Casualty Insurance Co., New York City; Texas Employers Insurance Association, Dallas, Texas; 
U.S. Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Quincy, Mass.; Utica Mutual Insurance Co., Utica, N.Y. 
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SC AL ™M AN AGE OD” 
INVESTMENT 


TRUSTS 





management is vital. 


é 


20 Pine Street 





Independent Management 
is a spear that Knows no brother 


Quality of investment trust management determines 
quantity of investment trust income. Income that will 
exhibit staying power in possible lean years as well as 
expanding power in fat years. Authorities agree that 


United States Fiscal Corporation furnishes independent 
management to investment trusts. It has no entangling 
financial alliances. No money-interest or policy-interest 
in any issue of securities. Operations are determined solely 
by intrinsic merit, outlook, and the best interests of in- 
vestors, as judged by a staff of experts. 

Send today for ‘“‘Four-Year Analysis’’ of 
FINANCIAL INVESTING Co. 


of NEW YORK, Ltd., one of the 
United States Fiscal/Corporation group. 


Ask for Booklet D-1I 


SMITH. REED & JONES 


INCORPORATED 
Investment Securities 
The Chase National Bank Building 


3 


New York 











AN 
EXTRA 
DIVIDEND 


In addition to semi-annual in- 
terest dividends, Fidelity 6°; 
First Mortgage Real Estate 
Bonds pay an extra dividend 
in the form of peace of mind. 
The safety of this form of in- 
vestment is unquestioned. 

Fidelity Bonds are First Mortgages 
On conservatively appraised, in- 
come-producing poegeny, Payment 
of both interest and principal at 
maturity is absolutely guaranteed. 
Send for a copy of ous lesece listings 
and thei wy booklet, “Your 


Money—Its Safe Investment.” No 
obligation, of course. 


F BOND. MORTCA' RTGAGE ry 


657 $7 Chemical Bidg., Se St. Louis 
1177 New York Life Bldg., Chicago 
374 dhaorerenanes Nat’! Bank aie | Denver 


MAIL COUPON TO NEAREST BRANCH 








Fidelity Bend and Mortgage Co. 
Send me, without obligation, list if 
your latest issues. Also, your book- 
let, “Your Money—Its Safe Investment.” 
Name 
Address 
City 








State 
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GARDENING IN CALIFORNIA 
By SYDNEY B. MITCHELL 
Pitfalls to be avoided and 


! triumphs to be achieved under 
Pacific Coast conditions. 


$2.50 at all bookstores 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & COMPANY, Inc 















Federal Home 
irst Mortgage Bonds 


Yield 6% 
iSteady Income 


~ The fundamental strength of 

the well secured first mort- 

0 gage on inproved real estate 

is retained in Federal Home 

Mertyage Co. First Mortgage Collat- 
eral 6% Gold Bonds. 


The first mortgages securing these bonds are on 
occupied homes and small business properties 
in amounts not to exceed 60% of the conserva- 
tively appraised value. 
Groups of such mortgages are deposited with the Empire 
Trust Company of New York City, in trust and against 
them Federal Home Mortgage Co. Bonds are issued. 
The purchasers of these bonds, therefore, participate in 
and are protected by a number of exceptionally sound 
first mortgages. 
Federal Home Bonds are the direct obligations of the 
FederalHome Mortgage Co. and are protected, in addition 
to the mortgage security, by all the resources of the 
Company with assets of over five million dollars. 
Issued in denominations of $100, $500 and $1000, and 
may be bought direct without the payment of broker’s fees. 


Let us send you full information. Write for Booklet No. 15 
“Safety and S tead ly Income.”’ 


R. H. ARNOLD CO. 


120 Broadway €*"“"''65s_ New York City 
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than the crop of the year before. Ye: 
the smaller crop had a value several 
hundred million dollars more than the 
larger crop. The smaller crops had the 
larger value; the larger crop doubtless 
had much greater utility for the world. 

In the past in America we have wit- 
nessed the unusual spectacle of a pro- 
fessional group, the teachers, trying to 
increase training facilities and the num- 
ber of people going into the profession, 
and at the same time talking about the 
unsatisfactory remuneration ef those 
already in the profession. Distinction 
must be made between economic return 
to the individual and economic return 
to society. 

The outstanding reason why educa- 
tion does not pay the individual is that 
it is not planned. Too many people are 
trained for some occupations, too few for 
others. The so-called general education 
is not general at all but is highly voca- 
tional, in the sense that people who have 
had it tend to go into certain occupations. 

According to page two of Bulletin No. 
30, 1927, of the United States Bureau ot 
Education, “In 1910 students to the 
number of 115,685 training for 
about 630,000 teaching positions, or one 
prospective teacher for every 5.5 teach- 
ing positions. In 1926. teacher-training 
students numbering 494,000 were pre- 
paring to take over about 990,000 posi- 
tions, or one prospective teacher for 
every two positions.” 


were 


Such a situation is not economically 
justified. If allowed to go on, it will 
lead to lower salaries for teachers. Long 
service, expensive training, even great 
utility of services performed are no 
justification for high salaries for teachers 
or anyone else. It is well stated in this 
quotation: “If teachers’ wages are low, 
compared to the wages of people of equal 
ability and training in other occupations, 
it is a sign of maladjustment of occupa- 
tions, not unfair wages.”’ We must realize 
that in our economic order a lower price 
is the only way to correct an oversupply. 

Someone may answer, Will not the fall 
in wages by itself correct the oversupply? 
Yes, it will tend to do so—but at untold 
cost in human suffering, at great eco- 
nomic loss, and over a generation or two. 
The outstanding thing from all of our 
study is the necessity of planning the 
educational offerings which we claim 
are economic in terms of the economic 
needs of society. 

Of course you cannot judge the desir- 
ability of education by economic stand- 
ards alone; you must also have some 
higher ethical or spiritual standards. 
But this makes it all the more important 
that we know how much education is 
economically defensible, how much aids 
production, and how much is consump- 
tion. Only then will it be possible to 
decide intelligently how much of each 
kind of education should be provided. 
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When THE WEDDING DAY ARRIVES 


HOME movie outfit is one of 

the best presents you could 
make to any bride and groom. 
They will use it and appreciate it 
beginning with the very day they 
are married. 

The bride, as she steps out of 
the car that brought her to the 
church, presents a beautiful picture. 
Would she like to see that picture 
herself, later on? Would he? You 
can just imagine how they’d treas- 
ure such a film. 

During the wedding day there are 
sure to be several opportunities to make 
a permanent record of the festivities. 
The guests, the bridesmaids and ushers, 
the flower girls . . . all can be filmed to 
complete the story of the day’s events. 


A Constant Reminder of Your 
Thoughtfulness 


And afterward ...as the years pass... 
as they move from scene to scene while 
the drama of their lives unfolds, there 
will be more pictures to take, pictures 
of each other, their children, their par- 
ents, their friends. Your gift will be 
inseparably connected with all their 
tenderest sentiments. 

A Ciné-Kodak home movie outfit is 
one of those rare wedding presents that 


ut will be YOUR gift 
of a Cine‘Kodak 


that will be most used 


and most appreciated 


fulfill every sentimental requirement 
and are at the same time entirely prac- 
tical. You don’t need to be afraid that 
a dozen others are going to make this 
same gift. There is never any question 
as to whether the recipients will think 
you have shown good taste, and while 
some of the things they get are likely 
to be appreciated by only one of them, 
this is sure to be appreciated by both, 
And it is a gift that lasts a lifetime. 


The Ciné-Kodak— 
Simplicity Itself 


In making such a present, be sure to 


Ciné-Kodak 


Simplest of Home Movie Cameras 


select an outfit that is easy to op- 
erate. The Ciné-Kodak embodies 
Eastman’s forty years’ experience 
in devising easy picture-taking 
methods for the amateur. Un- 
biased by the precedents and prej- 
udices of professional cinema 
camera design, the men who made 
still photography so easy have now 
made home movie making equally 
simple for you. 


Color Movies, too 
The Ciné-Kodak uses for black and 


white pictures Eastman Safety Film in 
the familiar yellow box, both regular 
and panchromatic. Kodacolor—home 
movies in full color—are easily possible 
as well. You simply use a Kodacolor 
Filter and Kodacolor Film when making 
or projecting Kodacolor. See your Ciné- 
Kodak dealer for a demonstration or 
clip the coupon below for booklet. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
Dept. 234, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me, FREE and without obli- 
gation, the booklet telling me how I can 
easily make my own movies. 
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Sales 


Costs 














Cut costs and increase sales 


Is there anything more the business man can hope for? 
What mote is there to profit-making than widening the 
margin between income and outgo? All business plans 
are variations of effort to pull further apart these two 
curves — making sales go up faster than costs rise, and 
making the cost curve drop if you can. 


Where? and how? to do it 


Where can it be done? In metropolitan New York, the 
largest single concentrated market in the world, with 
high living standards and a remarkable readiness to buy 
—a market of special value in itself and with a wonder- 
ful plus in its influence on the purchasing of the rest of 
the United States. 


How can it be done? Cut sales costs in New York by 
forgetting the idea of branch stocks and, instead, letting 
Bush Distribution Service take all the responsibility for 
receiving, warehousing and delivering your goods. Bush 
Distribution Service has the physical equipment, the 
personnel, the know-how, the experience to handle your 
goods at lower costs than you could do it yourself. Bush 
Distribution Service is saving money for scores of manu- 
facturers and sales concerns in the New York zone. 


Spot stocks will mean readier sales and surer re-sales 
for you. Quick, certain deliveries in perfect condition 
will eliminate cancellations, substitutions for “out of 
stock,” and any amount of friction that kills off sales: 
instead you will find full confidence and that good will 
in the trade that every producer longs to have. 


Write now for full information. To be sure of a speci- 
fic answer, outline your special problems. Our booklet, 
“Distribution Perfected,” gives you our standard practice. 
We will gladly supplement that with special suggestions 
adapted to your needs. 


BUSH DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 
Bush Terminal Company 


100 Broad Street 


Please mention this issue of' World's Work 


New York, N. Y. 

















(Continied from Page 96) 
short of what it might be, the responsi- 
bility rests neither with the public nor 
with the producers but with the talented 
composers who decline to study what is 
here needed and to supply that need. 
To look disdainfully on the taste of the 
average man has always been in art as 
in other matters a dangerous form ot 
snobbery. It has been fortunate tor 
music that men of the greatest genius a 
century and more ago did not despise 
the court dances then popular. Those 
dances would mean nothing to us now it 
Couperin, Rameau, Bach had not 
written in their quaint measures certain 
imperishable suites. Had Chopin de- 
spised the populardances of the romantic 
period we should not now have his 
waltzes and his mazurkas. To write 
mazurkas to-day, however, is an anach- 
ronism. The comparable task for modern 
composers is to compose fox trots and 
tangos which musically will be impor- 
tant. 

The career of the virtuoso brought 
with it the career of the critic. If one’s 
life is to be spent in a competition, how- 
ever friendly, with other performers 
then one needs the satisfaction of an 
umpire to say who is which and which 
is ahead. Whether there is a permanent 
career for the music critic may be ques- 
tioned. The verdict of practicing artists 
on the performance of their fellows is 
usually illuminating. The service of 
the professional music critic is most 
often of an historical character. He helps 
to educate the audience by furnishing 
information about the music on the 
program, and by estimating the per- 
formance on the basis of the tradition. 
His lot is not a happy one, and much of 
his best work has failed of appreciation 
largely for the sound reason that an audi- 
ence which has enjoyed a performance 
has got out of it all it wants, and an 
audience which hasn’t enjoyed itself is 
usually willing to let the matter drop 
provided it doesn’t have to go again. 

In America the music critic is horribly 
overworked. No large newspaper cares 
to be without its critic, yet practically no 
newspaper gives him enough assistance 
to cover all the performances and to pro- 
nounce mature judgment. As a conse- 
quence, few critics can attend more than 
the academic kind of performance— 
operas, concerts, recitals. If there should 
be a musical show of distinction, the 
overworked critic could hardly get to 
hear it, and if you asked him to cover 
the music of moving-picture houses as 
well as that of the musical shows he 
would probably expire on the spot. We 
have therefore no good means at present 
of surveying the whole musical move- 
ment at any one time. 

Two desirable additions to our musical 
opportunities suggest themselves. Just 
because the concert touring of famous 
artists is going out of fashion, there is 


(Continued on Page 124) 
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What Part 
of My Income 
Can I Lay Aside 


for Life Insurance? 


ONCRETE FACTS 
speak louder than 
words. 


Here is the actual program 
of a young man, 28, married, 
with two children. His in- 
come is $5,000 a year. 


The annual premiums 
amount to about $600, leav- 
ing a balance of $4,400 for the 
support of his family, an 
easy proposition for am- 
bitious young parents look- 
ing to the future. 


What does he get for his 
$600? 


An estate of $30,000, $5,000 
to be paid in cash at his 
death, the rest held in a 
trust to pay $100 a month to 
his widow during her life- 
time, the $25,000 principal to 
go to the children after her 
death. 


If you are interested in 
arranging an estate for your- 
self, let us help you make 
your plans to suit your own 
needs. 


INQUIRY BUREAU 





ak 
Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF Boston. MassacnusETTs 


197 CLARENDON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


I am interested in building an estate 
along the lines described in your advertise- 
ment. Please send me further information. 


ree reer 

















(Continued from Page 122 
every reason why competent performers, 
especially young and enthusiastic ones 
who are not yet weary of travel, should 
make appearances through the country 
and carry good music to places where it 
has not yet been heard. The machinery 
for such a distribution of music is ready 
at hand in the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. These influential groups have 
long been in the habit of inviting lec- 
turers to speak before them, at a fee 
which, though less than that of the great 
concert artists, is still adequate for 
traveling expenses and for something 
ever. If the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs should take on their programs 
each year a number of promising musi- 
cians, at the same fees they now pay to 
lecturers, they would vary and enrich 
their own entertainment and greatly 
advance the cause of good music. These 
clubs are so widely distributed that 
they can easily carry music into whole 
areas where no commercial agency could 
hope to bring the touring virtuoso. 

We ought to have in every state of 
the Union at least one focal point for the 
musical interests of the community. At 
present a few cities, and chiefly on the 
Atlantic seaboard, attract too many of 
the young students and artists. For 
music in general we ought to develop a 
state pride. It is no small loss to any 
community when the talents which it 
has produced have gone off elsewhere, 
and an expenditure of money on the part 
of each state which would result in 
keeping its gifted children at home 
would yield profit a hundredfold. 

American music would be advanced 
more than anyone can measure if each 
state established a small opera house to 
be paid for out of its tax rates and to be 
administered in the interests of its music 
talent. Such a house ought to produce 
modern works expressing the drift of 
our own taste and the needs of our own 
spirit. In such a house the best orches- 
tral players in the state should find em- 
ployment and the singers and composers 
their careers. The tickets, as in Europe, 
should be so cheap that the entire com- 
munity could enjoy the performances. 

These two suggestions may seem un- 
related to general considerations of the 
musician’s career, but they follow from 
what has been said of the musician as 
craftsman. If the young student can 
envisage his career less as a spectacular 
triumph on the platform than as a life- 
long labor in the interests of one of the 
most sociable of the arts, we shall soon 
have a greater demand for good music 
in such groups as the women’s clubs 
and a clearer need for houses where the 
whole community can find musical en- 
tertainment, not only in every state but 
in every city. When music is defined not 
as the expression of the individual but as 
the social need of us all, the too-often 
criticized public will show a_ prodigal 
hospitality to the art. 


















Don't 


expect 


to find... 


the Wessell, Nickel & 
Gross piano action in 
every piano... only 
instruments of estab- 
lished reputation are 
equipped with this 
famous action. That 
explains why it is so 
easy today to select 
a quality piano . 

choose an instrument 
which contains the 
Wessell, Nickel & 
Gross piano action. 





Look inside the 
piano for this 
trade-mark 


WESSELL 
NICKEL & GROSS 
Founded in 1874 


NEW YORK 




















| Selecting cAdvertisers 





The World's Work takes great care in |} 
selecting its financial advertisers, inves- || 
| tigates each concern before accepting | 
|| its advertisement, and attempts to keep | 
) 1 touch with them while the adver- | 
tisements are running in the magazine. | 
At times the advertising is stopped, {f) 
|| not always because of any fault which |f} 
|| we find with the advertiser, although |} 
sometimes this is the case. If readers 
]| notice the disappearance of an adver- | 
| tiser’s announcement and wish to check |} 
| 

| 

| 

| 





| 
up their previous dealings with him, we | 
shall be glad to have them write to us; |} 
we shall then be pleased to explain the 
disappearance of the advertisements from 
our magazine pages. 
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HEATING 


by the opinions 


of more than § 0, ai 


HE experience of Williams Oil-O-Matic 

owners is your best yardstick for measur- 
ing the satisfaction of oil heat. Ask the men 
who have tried Oil-O-Matic under practical 
operating conditions before you buy any oil 
burner. The owner knows—he will give you 
an unbiased opinion. 


Let us send you a list of Williams Oil-O- 
Matic owners in your neighborhood. Ask 
them—they will tell you the truth. 


Williams Oil-O-Matic heats more homes 





yy atl 
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OOO owners 


than any other burner—more than 80,000 
owners give Oil-O-Matic their wholehearted 
endorsement. Architects and heating engi- 
neers are enthusiastic in their approval. 
Williams Oil-O-Matic is entirely auto- 
matic. It burns only when heat is required. 
Its thermostatic control keeps your home ata 
steady,even temperature. Oil-O-Maticis quiet 
—dependable—built to last a lifetime. Let 
our nearest Williams dealer explain Williams 
Oil-O-Matic in detail NOW. Don’t wait until 
the fall rush is on—install Oil-O-Matic now. 


WILLIAMS OIL-O-MATIC HEATING CORPORATION 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


Let us send you a list of Oil-O-Matic Owners in your neighborhood 





TUNE IN ON WILLIAMS RADIO PROGRAMS 


TUESDAY NIGHTS 
Williams Oil-O-Matics. Tune in Stations WJZ, WGN 
and associated NBC stations, 10:00—10:30, Eastern 
Daylight Time. Ms 
FRIDAY NIGHTS 


Williams Oil-O-Matics. Tune in WGN, Chicago. 
8:30—9:00, Central Daylight Time. 


WILLIAMS OIL-O-MATIC HEATING CORPORATION 
Bloomington, Ill. 

Please send me a list of Williams Oil-O-Matic owners 

who live near me. I want to ask their advice in buying 

an oil burner. 





Address 
City.and State 
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The 


GROUND FLOOR 
is still open 


N overcrowded industries, 

executives often envy the 
“sround floor” opportunities 
that favored their predecessors. 
Piedmont Carolinas offers just 
such pioneering opportunities 
—the plus qualities that build 
a prospering business. 


Typical of advantages offered 
all businesses, consider the ex- 
ample of the process industries 
that use or produce chemicals. 
In only one field are Piedmont 
Carolinas’ factories today sup- 
plying nearby demand. 


Favorable cost-cutting and mar- 
keting elements offer marked 
advantages to makers of paints, 
varnish, rayon, rubber goods, 
vegetable and animal oils, 
leather, paper, explosives, 
drugs, cosmetics and soap. 


Advantages in plant, labor and 
overhead beckon these indus- 
tries. Accessibility to active 
markets and heavy industrial 
consumers, coupled with low 
production costs, make sales 
almost automatic. 


Get the facts, authentic govern- 
ment statistics, presented in 
this book. Please 

address Industrial 

Dept., Room 227, 

Mercantile Bldg., 

Charlotte, N. C. 


a hry 


RT INDUSTRY 


DUKE POWER 
COMPANY 


SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY 
AND OTHER ALLIED INTERESTS 





The Story of the Machine 


(Continued from Page 47) 


columns of the Paramount Building, 
at Forty-third Street and Seventh 
Avenue, necessitated lifting 120 feet 
from the sidewalk eight steel ceiling 
trusses, each weighing 144 tons. 

Municipal zoning and building re- 
strictions brought the setback building 
and a partial reversion to the pyramid 
style of the Egyptians. Laymen like 
myself may look upon these receding 
towers as they pierce the upper atmos- 
phere in admiration and awe, but the 
highbrow will tell you that they are 
nothing to boast of. Why make a virtue 
of necessity? The architect and builder 
deserve no credit; they did merely what 
a law forced them to do. 

Skyscrapers are not the be-all and 
end-all of American building. In the 
middle of the nineteenth century New 
York built a Crystal Palace, whereby 
her engineers learned some new tricks 
with glass and steel, visible to this day 
in our vast terminal train sheds. 

Such experiments could have no in- 
fluence comparable to the influence of 
reénforced concrete and steel skeletons 
cloaked with stone, brick, or tile. Even 
prior to these innovations some of our 
cities had ventured on the two-family 
and four-family dwelling, which meant 
an economy in space, materials, and 
heating plant. 

After the World War rentals rose un- 
til they absorbed, not one fourth of an 
income, as domestic economy prescribes, 
but in many cases one half or more. 
The result was to squeeze the family into 
narrower and narrower quarters and to 
attenuate the home into the mere 
wraith of itself. Learned societies specu- 
lated on the mental, social, and spiritual 
depravity which must result from that 
way of living. Richly endowed founda- 
tions conducted surveys to determine 
just what were the consequences of an 
industrial era which had produced sky- 
scraper dwellings along with the for- 
tunes with which the foundations were 
endowed. There were even those who 
blamed on the skyscraper apartment the 
cocktail hour, the short skirt, shingled 
hair, and public use of the lip stick. 

Cramped living quarters did have one 
effect, which seems to have been rather 
neglected in discussing them—that of 
putting the family library almost out 
of business. There was no longer ade- 
quate space for bookshelves, and people 
got out of the habit of buying volumes 
to read in leisure hours. The circulating 
and public libraries had to serve the 
community’s need. 

Of course thediningroom disappeared. 
And the kitchen, which shrank to a mere 
diminutive, is now obsolescent in our 
cities. The National Homemakers Coun- 
cil is prophesying that stoves will soon 
be extinct and that urbanites will be 


ordering their meals from community 
kitchens. The irony of the situation is 
that, what with the exiguity of the 
modern apartment, we actually haven't 
space for the very machines we have de- 
vised to increase our comfort and the 
convenience of our dwellings. 

Will the living room go next? If it 
does, then what we used to call home 
may become merely a port of evening 
call, with a cubby-hole where we may 
hang up our clothes for a few hours and 
find the necessary sleep. But I suspect 
this is a more pessimistic picture than is 
justified. 

There has been another social evolu- 
tion to which little attention seems to 
have been paid. Debutantes are now 
introduced to society in luxurious hotels, 
and fashionable dinner dances are given 
at restaurants. The parents of these 
young folk would have deemed it humil- 
iating to leave their own homes for such 
functions. The mothers made their bows 
in spacious drawing-rooms. In the span 
of a generation such a family finds itself 
as a rule housed in a duplex or triplex 
apartment, which is not planned to 
accommodate a host of guests. And so 
it has come about that huge caravan- 
saries and hired waiters in restaurants 
are no longer regarded as bad form. 

The United States Industrial Com- 
mission observed in 1902 that “the 
changes and the progress since 1865 have 
been greater in many directions than 
during the whole history of the world 
before.” It was more than an economic 
revolution, for it meant the revolution- 
izing of agriculture, manufacturing, and 
society itself. Henry Ward Beecher 
seemed to sense what was coming. As 
early as 1871 he said: “ We are to-day 
in more danger from overgrown pecuni- 
ary interests—from organized money— 
than we ever were from slavery, and 
the battle of the future is to be one of 
gold and silver.” 

Back in 1833 the bureau chief in 
charge of the Patent Office in Washing- 
ton tendered his resignation. There was 
no longer any need of his services, he ob- 
served sadly; man’s ingenuity had been 
exhausted. In less than a century since 
then man’s ingenuity has had the flavor 
of necromancy. Has the pendulum 
reached the peak? Is this busy and rest- 
less people about to pause and take 
stock of its achievements, with a view 
to remedying the defects of a machine 
age and capitalizing its virtues? 

There are those who believe that the 
second quarter of the twentieth century 
will witness the beginning of just such 
an era. 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of a 
series of articles by Mr. Bent. The second 
is scheduled to appear in an early issue. 
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A HOLIDAY 
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A vacation in Virginia is remembered; and not only 
for its vistas of mountain, plain and sea—for fine ho- 
tels and sweeping roads—for wonders of ni nature and 
variety of conines qperts. et iy 
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It is remembered most vividly for the wealth of inci- 

dent with which more than three hundred years of 
thrilling history have endowed every quaint nook and 
charming corner of 


=> Ype CP Dommuniotod SF 


GOLF takes on the color of adventure played 
over land that was once the arena for the sinis- 


c 3 oly 
$y - game of War. Peete’ 
— page, = MOTORING has new 
meaning when you learn that the 
A smooth, straight road was sur- 

veyed in n 1749 by a young gentleman a 
amt [Genage Washington. 





2 SAILING 6 SPEEDBOATING 
FT aggro the blue waters of Chesa- 


peake Bay are more thrilling sports as you say to 
yourself, “That headland yonder was the first glimpse 
of a New Land for Captain John apn 
Smith and the first English Colon- c A 
ist tos iw permanently in America.” 


s From the foot of these blue 
S. mountains Baioeties 


In the little church 

yonder on that hill 

Patrick Henry 

cried, “Give me lib- 

"erty, or give me death.” . .. And so it 


A booklet of forty pages with maps has been prepared 
to help you plan your trip. Maps show places of great- 
est interest. Trips of from one day to two weeks are 
outlined for you. The book is profusely illustrated. 
A copy will gladly be sent you FREE. Ask for your 
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thirty shares and became the bank’s 
cashier, assuming at once the respon- 
sibility thrust upon the new organiza- 
tion by the refusal of established banks 
like the Importers & Traders to recog- 
nize it at all. It was not, indeed, until 
1868 that the courtesy of the New York 
Clearing House was extended to the 
First National; a difficulty, however, 
which Baker’s astonishingly broad shoul- 
ders bore without stooping. 

The young man so materially aided 
Mr. Chase in his sale of Federal bonds 
that he was often in Washington with 
the great Secretary of the Treasury; and 
acquaintanceship with Lincoln, Seward, 
and the rest of that notable cabinet is 
part of the texture of his long and 
vivid reminiscence. 

During the late ’60’s, in the hectic 
days of Vanderbilt’s conflict with the 
raffish trio composed by Fisk, Gould, 
and Uncle Dan’! Drew, Baker, a banker, 
stuck to his bank. Not for him the fever 
of frantic speculation. And when in ’75 
the famous firm of Jay Cooke failed and, 
failing, unleashed a panic he was able 
tu tell his colleagues that the First 
National’s depositors would be paid 
while a dollar remained in the vaults. 
He helped thereby to quell the tumult 
and fulfilled the same function in 1893, 
and again in 1907. 

By that time, with James A. Stillman 
and Morgan, he was, of course, a trium- 
vir of America’s financial empire, a fact 
quietly disclosed to the world by himself 
when, six years later during the Pujo 
investigation, he replied to Mr. Unter- 
myer from the stand that he and Mr. 
Stillman were the two lieutenants to 
the general constituted by the senior 
Morgan. These three men were quite 
omnipotent, though until 1913 few peo- 
ple had even heard of Baker. He was the 
sheet anchor, submerged but unmovable, 
gripping the honest bottom of financial 
realities. 

But though the laity knew nothing of 
the extraordinary eminence to which he 
had attained, his colleagues not only 
knew but in their fashion revered. It is 
worthy of remark that before he sailed 
upon his last European voyage the elder 
Morgan placed his hands on Baker’s 
shoulders and, bidding him farewell, 
told him that he considered his relation- 
ship with him to have been the most 
satisfactory period of his life; and that 
years later the present head of the House 
of Morgan should embody in a speech 
the following appreciation: “‘ And when, 
after my father’s death and just before 
the war, very heavy responsibilities were 
thrown on me and there were many 
puzzling questions to be dealt with, not 
even father himself could have been 
kinder or more considerately helpful 
than Mr. Baker was.” “ Departmental 











praise,” Kipling’s ancient enthusiasm, 
could go no higher. 

It is impractical within a set space to 
enumerate the myriad taproots of 
Baker’s fortune—the activities, owner- 
ships, directorships, and controlling 
interests which he has administered in 
the five and sixty years of his banking 
career. All these may be found in Who’s 
Who, where, however, is not contained 
even a hint of the man himself who, 
wide-shouldered, alert, and vigorous, 
regards his more than fourscore years 
with scarcely more compunction than 
as though they were as many dollars. 

With his square-topped derby, his 
equally square-toed shoes, his insepara- 
ble umbrella and tweedish suits, he 
affords less the spectacle of one of the 
greatest bankers in the world than that 
of a country squire intent on a valuable 
racing stud—an impression heightened 
by the fact that his fine gray mutton- 
chop whiskers flank the strong face of 
one used, not to offices but to sun- 
warmed and wind-swept places. 

But all in all, he has allowed nothing 
to distract him from his unique pre- 
occupation; and if his appearance is not 
that of an indoors man it is because the 
mere fact of structural confines has 
never cramped the limitless sweep of 
his professional vision. Nor, for that 
matter, the hardy resolution of his 
health. He took up smoking at the sea- 
sonable age of seventy and golf at the 
same time. He enjoys both serenely and 
the latter to such purpose that a while 
ago he held the redoubtable elder Rocke- 
feller to an eight-hole tie. The vagaries 
of the weather, when matters of 
moment occupy his mind, mean not a 
thing to him. Armed with his substan- 
tial umbrella, he charges his objec- 
tives without pausing to summon taxis 
or waiting for servants to hold his 
coat for him. And if the thought ever 
struck him that he was really getting 
along in age, he has forgotten it. Presi- 
dent of the First National from 1877 to 
1909 and since then chairman of the 
board, he seems to share with that in- 
stitution, his creation, its visible ageless 
solidity. 

And since, when not long ago he went 
abroad, he caused to be presented to 
every employee in the bank a cheque 
equivalent to his or her entire annual 
salary, as a sort of bonus of his goed will, 
it is likely that many hope him to be 
immortal. And so he seems. 

Though he comes now rarely into the 
board room, his mind, radiating from 
258 Madison Avenue or from the semi- 
tropical shadows of that almost legend- 
ary club on Jekyl Island, continues 
in its benevolent despotism to direct 
enterprise beyond the comprehension of 
ordinary humans. 
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EETHOVEN ...a genius colos- 

sal, a mighty spirit in music, 
sitting alone, apart from the world, 
almost self-exiled because of sensitive- 
ness over his great affliction, in the 
vast silence of those deaf ears con- 
ceiving and bringing forth music that 
has never been surpassed for noble 
greatness. 











This spirit of pride in craftsmanship lives 
today. Great industrial institutions also sign 
their products when they feel honestly proud 
of them. When the manufacturer has put the 
utmost of skill, materials, and workmanship in- 
to his product, he then feels some of the pride of 
the artist and craftsman and wishes to sign his product. 
78 years ago when Taylor Instrument Companies began 
to make temperature instruments; they were a small insti- 
tution but they had a big ideal. They intended to make 
instruments of which they could be proud and, having this 
intention, they knew they would want to sign their prod- 
ucts. Therefore they evolved the word TYCOS in a 
distinctive letter as their signature. 
Through all these years on the best instruments manu- 
factured by Taylor Instrument Companies they have put 
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The signature ‘‘Ludwig Van Beetho- 
ven” over a composition signifies a 
great work of art. He signed his 
efforts, like other artists, craftsmen, 
and creators, to say, “I did this 
... that the world may remember 
who did it, I sign it 


...it is my 
best.” 








their signature, TYCOS. These instruments 

are made in a great variety . . . tiny fever 

thermometers, all kinds of household ther- 

mometers, intricate and wonderful industrial 

temperature controlling instruments, and to- 

day most sensitive aviation equipment . . . all 
bearing the signature TYCOS. 

Industrial engineers and experts in the use of tempera- 
ture recording, controlling and indicating instruments 
know TYCOS products . . . they rely upon them. . . they 
hold them as a criterion for such instruments. 

If temperature affects your home, business or profession, 
investigate the TYCOS line. When you buy temperature 
instruments, insist upon seeing the signature TYCOS. It is 
worth your while and you will be glad you did. 

TYCOS dealers are everywhere. 


laylor /nstrument Companies 


Consitten Bleue Rochester, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Manufacturing Distributors in Great Britain 
Tycos Building, Toronto 


Short & Mason, Ltd., London 
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SIX 
months, with clocklike regularity, 
Security Bonds bring you a de- 


pendable, above-the-: -average in- 
come. And day in and day out 
they bring you the satisfaction of 
certain safety—of freedom from 
risk and worry. 

Behind each $100 you invest in 
Security Bonds are first mortgages 
on more than $250 of completed, 
fee simple real estate. 

Behind your investment, also, 
stands the Security Bond & Mort- 
gage Company, with resources of 
more than $6,500,000. 

And behind each mortgage is 
the irrevocable guarantee of the 
Maryland Casualty Company, 
with resources of more than $46,- 
000,000, that principal and inter- 
est will be paid in full. 

Security Bonds now are offered 
to yield 6%, and they provide, i in 
addition for refunds of your State, 
County and Municipal taxes that 
make the gross yield even higher. 

They are available in $100, 
$500 = $1,000 denominations, 
to mature in 2, 3, 4 or 5 years, 
Write for further information to- 


day. Ask for Booklet No. 15. 


ECURITY 


BONDS 


Jj. A. W. Iglehart & Co., Fiscal Agents' 
102 ST. PAUL STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Washington, D.C. Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Wilmington, Del. Richmond, Va. Charleston, W. Va, 
HARRISON, SMITH & CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa.—New York, N.Y. 
REINHOLDT & CO. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

JAMES C. WILLSON & CO. 
Louisville, Ky. 

RUFUS E. 4 & CO. 

Omaha, Ni 


WOOLFOLK, WATERS &.CO. 
New Orleans, La. 


























Company a long time ago, and the new 
development in our advertising which 
has aroused so much discussion was a 
natural outgrowth of the study of cus- 
tomer uses for the product. Long before 
any reference was made to sweets we 
had come to the conclusion that com- 
petition lay in the field of customer 
consciousness of a real and definite use 
for our product. To make this more 
emphatic, we had accepted the fact 
that all our constitutional and statute 
guaranties of the right to do business, 
and all the legal safeguards which have 
been built up for the protection of 
patents and trade-marks, are absolutely 
without value the moment this percep- 
tion of usefulness ceased to exist in the 
minds of our customers. Therefore we 
had already moved out of the traditional 
field of competition and had taken up a 
position strikingly similar to that oc- 
cupied by Henry Ford, who ignores 
what is done by other motor-car manu- 
facturers because he does not recognize 
them as competitors. 

It is not my purpose to become in- 
volved in a defense of Mr. Ford’s 
policies, and on the face of the record I 
doubt very much whether he is in any 
need of it, but here again it is necessary 
to digress in order to dispose of another 
fallacy. This is that Ford finally was 
compelled to recognize competition in 
the sense of what other manufacturers 
were doing. On the contrary, I think he 
was guided more by the lessening con- 
sciousness of use for his product in the 
minds of potential customers than by 
the fact that other manufacturers were 
getting more business. According to 
official records, when Ford stopped the 
manufacture of his old model he killed 
the largest-selling motor car in the 
world. For four years he had been 
going along at a rate of approximately 
two million cars a year. Then the 
market began to dwindle. In the ten 
months thereafter, he sold a million 
cars, and when he stopped he was still 
ahead of the next nearest manufacturer. 

There is only one possible explanation 
for that action. It cannot be defended 
on any ground when it is viewed through 
the conception of competition as a 
scramble for the visible business. From 
that point of view the logical procedure 
was that followed by other manufactur- 
ers, who continued to scramble with 
their old models while working night 
and day to develop new ones. 

I have no criticism to make of this 
procedure or the policy that dictated it, 
but recently I was shown a Ford dealers’ 
broadside which is packed with signif- 
icance. It stated production at that 
date—a few weeks ago—was nine thou- 
sand cars a day. Evidently the cus+ 
tomer’s perception of use (what business 


The Newer Competition 
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men have often referred to as consumer 
acceptance) has stopped decreasing and 
is on the increase with respect to Mr. 
Ford's chief product. His recognition of 
this perception as his only stock in trade 
explains why he could give up the old 
model with customers still in 
sight; why, in fact, he had to give it up. 

This is a step in advance of the old 
“give the customer what he wants” 
idea. It is giving him something you 
and he know he can use, that he will 
therefore continue to want until he is 
satisfied that it has served its purpose. 
It is a policy requiring that we play 
fair with our traditional competitors, 
which we do by ignoring what they do 
and minding our own business. This, 
as we see it, calls for a new understand- 
ing of responsibility to the customer, 
which may be met only by a new def- 
inition of competition enabling us to 
see things as they are, and not as we 
should like to see them. 

The story of the accidental observa- 
tion that led to what is now known as 
the sweets campaign illustrates what we 
have in mind. I was driving home from 
my office one afternoon last fall when 
my car was stopped by a traffic light. 
A very fat woman was standing on the 
near corner, chewing with evident relish 
on what may have been a pickle but 
which I thought of instantly, through a 
natural association of ideas, as a sweet. 

This had no great significance until a 
taxicab pulled in between my car and 
the curb and blocked my view of the 
fat woman. Since I was looking in that 
direction I found my eyes resting easily 
on a pretty and very modern flapper, 
whose figure was quite the last word in 
slimness. Even this might have made 
no impression except that the girl took 
advantage of the halt to produce a long 
cigarette holder, filled it with a fag, 
and lighted up. 

The real new competition thereupon 
rose up, metaphorically speaking, and 
smote me between the eyes. In a flash 
the light for which I had been groping 
from the inside out became as plain as 
day. The contrast between. the fat 
woman and the slim blonde called 
instantly to mind the vision of five or 
ten million women who are trying to get 
thin or to stay thin. One of them was 
smoking a cigarette, and she was slender. 
Another was eating something which I 
assumed to be a sweet, and she was fat. 
If she had reached for a cigarette every 
time she felt like chewing on something 
between meals, there was_ scientific 
ground for the assertion that she might 
have improved her figure without 
damaging her health. 

Our campaign was selfish in that it 
was designed to sell more cigarettes. 
(Continued on Page 132) 
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"This investment service saves time 
and worry even in your absence 


Business has a long arm these days. 
Not even in mid-ocean is a busy 
man free from its clamor for his 
attention. Because of these con- 
stantly increasing demands for 
your time you seek new ways of 
saving moments here and there. 
In making your investments, for 
example, there are hours to be 
saved if you are still selecting 
securities by a personal study of 
investment markets. 

Most busy men nowadays rely 
on one or two nationally-known in- 


vestment houses to give them in- 
vestment advice. The National 
City Company makes a specialty 
of this time-and-worry- saving ser- 
vice to investors by maintaining 
branch offices in 50 American 
cities. 

Just telephone the nearest office 
—one of our investment advisors 
will gladly help you select new 
issues from widely diversified lists 
of carefully investigated securi- 
ties. Abroad you will find the same 
service. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES. INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES. INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS 
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No. 6 of a series of Advertise- 
ments of American Water Works 
and Electric Company, Incorporated 


























AST year a large rubber 
company used electricity supplied 
| by a company of the American 
Water Works and Electric Group 
in making a million and a half 
automobile tires and almost two 
million tennis balls. 


Motoring and tennis, phases 
of American life... 


More and more we are all de- 
pendent upon the efficiency of 
electric power. Thus, many in- 
dustries and countless manufac- 
turing processes contribute to the 
earnings of the American Water 
Works and Electric Company 
and its system of public utility 
properties. 


An Industry That Never Shuts Down 


AMERICAN WATER WORKS»? LECTRIC (OMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
50 Broad Street, New York 











eYnformation about this company, or 
any of its subsidiaries, will be furnish- 
ed on request. Write for Booklet K-12. 
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| We devoted a great deal of preliminary 
| consideration to what have been called 


the ethical aspects of the idea and came 
to the conclusion that, in so far as the 
effort of these potential women cus- 
tomers to stay thin is concerned, the 
sweet was in very much the same 
category as the covered wagon to a 


| modern motorist. Read any advertise- 


ment using contrast for illustration- 

including a full page by candy makers 
advising their customers to avoid rich, 
starchy pastries—and you will see that 
the competition for the customer's 
consciousness is always seeking the 


| leverage of something familiar. Th 


scientific assertion that sweets are fat- 
tening furnished us with that leverage. 

It sold more cigarettes, but that was 
only what we had expected. In addition, 
it taught us far more about the un- 
touched market than we had visualized 
before we thought of seeking the patron- 
age of five million dieting women 
The lesson, however, came not from the 


| sales of cigarettes but from the sales ot 


sweets. When candy manufacturers as- 
serted we were hurting their markets we 
naturally turned to the monthly reports 
of the United States Department ot 
Commerce. After our campaign had 
been running in the Greater New 
York district for six weeks we looked up 
the records of candy sales and found 
that they had increased in the Eastern 
States district during September, 1928, 
by one tenth of one per cent over Sep- 
tember, 1927. The country as a whole 
showed an increase of 1.5 per cent, or 
fifteen times the percentage of increase 
that was shown in the Eastern States 
territory. In October the country as a 


| whole showed an increase of 4.9 per 
| cent, while the increase over the 


Eastern territory was 7.6 per cent. For 


December, 1928, the candy industry 


| showed an increase of only two per 
| cent over 1927, whereas in the Eastern 


district, where our campaign was in full 
blast, the increase was 10.7 per cent. 

What happened is obvious enough. 
Five million women or thereabouts 
want to stay thin. But many others are 


| trying to get fat, or at least to put on 


more flesh. They reached for sweets be- 
cause we Called their attention to them. 
The candy consciousness of a group 
had been awakened so that a latent use 
for sweets came to life and made cus- 
tomers. I have no doubt whatsoever 
that many of those buying cigarettes 
because of our advertising ignored 
our advice about sweets and bought 
candy, too. If they did, it was because 
they wanted it and we had merely re- 
minded them. 

You can eat candy and smoke a 
cigarette at the same time, but the 
experience of most people has shown 
that this detracts from the enjoyment 
of both. Therefore it may be said that 


(Continued on Page 136) 
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ES, twenty years in Rip’s day is a cat-nap 
compared to a ¢wo year’s sleep now. ‘Two 
whole years! By that time the racing car of 
progress is out of sight —The air-plane of ac- 
complishment is lost in the clouds. Everything 
changed. New things obsolete overnight, almost. 


After the whole twenty years that Rip slum- 
bered he only found old things older. 


The speed of our age is exemplified even in 
so prosaic a thing as industrial piping. Hundreds 
of plants and commercial buildings are enjoying 
the advantages of new improvements. 


A man who thinks that the last word in automatic fire extin- 
guishing is the solder-type sprinkler head—he dropped asleep 
a few years ago. Compared to the new Grinnell Quartz Bulb 
head the old fashioned sprinkler head is like a freight train 
trying to keep pace with an air-plane. 


A man who still thinks steam pipe-coils are giving him mod- 
ern, economical heat, he, too, fell asleep sometime ago. He 
doesn’t know that ‘“Thermolier,” a recent Grinnell develop- 
ment in unit heaters, is turned on by cold and off by heat, 
automatically. You choose what temperature you want and 
“Thermolier” gives it to you. That’s real heating economy. 


The man who thinks power piping fabrication reached the 
limit of modern industrial needs whenit safely held a pressure of 


GRINNELL 


Executive Offices: Providence, R. I. 


ono” 


300 Ibs. to the square inch must have dozed off not so long 
ago. Grinnell Triple XXX pipe joints and fabricated piping for 
super power will control 1350 lbs. pressure with an ample 
factor of safety. 


The same somnolence afflicts men who take it for granted 
that changes in temperature will affect the reliability and ac- 
curacy otf devices which automatically control humidity con- 
ditions. Several years ago an animal membrane was discovered 
which responds only to humidity. It doesn’t know that heat 
and cold exist. It regulates humidity conditions with hair- 
splitting accuracy. 


As for fittings, millions of men using them think that straight 
threading only happens by accident; that crooked lines and 
leaks are normal. Grinnell fittings accurately tapped, perfectly 
moulded and tree from sand holes will open their eyes. 


The same men also think that the hanging and supporting 
of pipe is up to the workman to contrive as best he can. 


Self-hanging hangers, adjustable at amy time to keep pipe lines 
level — “Who ever dreamed of such a thing?’ — asks the 
man, as he rubs his eyes and yawns. And yet that is just what 
Grinnell Adjustable pipe hangers do. 

If you make a point of keeping up on im- 
provements, an illustrated booklet on each of 
the above will be sent. Address Grinnell Co., 
Inc., 400 West Exchange St., Providence, R. I. 


COMPANY 


Branches in all Principal Cities 
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‘| HE owner of a $5,000 automobile 
and the owner of a $500 car have two things in 
common: both want to get the best out of their cars; 
both depend on gasoline to make their engines go. 
But no engine can be better than the fuel it uses, and 
all gasolines “knock” and lose power when the com- 
pression of an engine is raised beyond certain limits. 
So General Motors Research Laboratories set out 
to find something which, when added to gasoline, 


Since Ethyl was made available to the motoring 


Id eliminate “knock” under high d 
would eliminate Knock under higher pressures and = nublic, automobile manufacturers have been able to 


thereby make possible moreefficientautomobileengines. ogror cars of higher compression. And Ethyl gets out 
Seven years of search, involving thousands of differ- 


of cars of average compression an additional power 
ent compounds, resulted in Ethyl fluid, the anti- 


which cannot be obtained with ordinary gasoline. 


knock compound which leading oil companies are Try Ethyl Gasoline today. You will see the differ- 


mixing with good gasoline to make Ethy/ Gasoline— 


ence. The first tankful will convince you of its merits. 
the standard high compression motor fuel. The 


. : : : 4 mw aee ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 
active ingredient In Ethyl fluid 1S tetraethyl lead. 25 Broadway, N.Y. + 56ChurchSt., Toronto +7 36 Queen Anne's Gate, London 





© E. G. C., 1929 








CcoOoD ~( ETHYL ox, ETHYL 
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Look for Investment Values 
Behind the Price Quotations 


N normal markets day to day good investments at prices far be- 
security prices are of slight low their intrinsic value. 


importance to the conservative in- Sel opportunities are 


vestor whose chief object is not available today 


speculative profit but safety and How the securities of some of the 


dependable income. foremost public utility companies 


In periods of enforced liquidation, in the United States may be em- 
however, when securities are sold ployed to augment your investment 
in larger amounts than the return is described in our 


market can absorb, the in- booklet “Increasing Your 


—— 
vestor enjoys the unusual Se Ne Income Return.” A copy 


opportunity of acquiring will be sent on request. 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


MINNEAPOLIS 
225 South 15th Street 30 Federal Street 231 South La Salle Street 


650 South Spring Street Baker Building 


DETROIT MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO LONDON, ENGLAND 
Buhl Building 425 East Water Street Liberty Central Building Russ Building 1 Royal Exchange Ave. 
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S. S. LEVIATHAN, United States Lines, Inc, 


Prosperity and Ships 


MERICA’S commercial progress has 
burst the bounds of national limits and 

today a substantial share of our prosperity is 
based on foreign consumption of United States 
goods. Approximately 10 per cent of our na- 
tional income is derived from such trade. 
G, Because our foreign trade is best carried on 
through the medium of American ships, your 
interests and those of your merchant marine are 
closely interwoven. @, Legislation favorable to 
successful operation of ships under private 
ownership has been passed and it is now 
possible for thousands of American citizens 
to have an interest in the ships that are indis- 
pensable to our foreign trade and to share in 
the profits that will result from their operation 
under the new conditions. |The Participating 
Preference Stock of United States Lines, Inc., 

is your opportunity to do this. Your sub- 
scription or inquiry for further 
information is invited. 


Listed on the New York Curb Market 
and Chicago Stock Exchange 


Orders may be wired at our expense 


AA 
P. W. CHAPMAN & CO, INC. 


42 Cedar Street 115 W. Adams St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


BOSTON $T. LOUIS MILWAUKEE GRAND RAPIDS NEW ORLEANS PITTSBURGH 


SEATTLE PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO LOSANGELES MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND, ME. 











(Continued from Page 132) 
we are in competition with candy, be- 
cause people will not use that product 
and ours at the same time. A smoker 
may put away three or four packs of 


| cigarettes a day, however, eat three 


square meals, attend to his business 


| and social affairs, and still have a lot of 


time left to consume a considerable 
quantity of candy and other sweets, 


| if he wants them. It is quite possible for 


the market for both products to be 


| doubled within the next few years, and 
| 1 am very much inclined to doubt that 
| if this should happen it would seriously 

| injure the demand for breakfast foods, 


carbonated beverages, motor cars, or 


| anything else. 


The theory that one industry com- 
petes with another for a share of the 
consumer's dollar can be proved only 
as of a certain time and a certain income. 
In other words, it calls for a dollar con- 
stant that does not exist. More than 
that, it calls for mental saturation. It 
assumes that you can make up a list of 
creature comforts which will satisfy the 
average workman, when the whole 
history of the race shows that his first 
reaction to the of these 


| things is a demand for more. 


Take a list of all known industries 


| existing twenty-five years ago and 


compare it with that of to-day. The 
new ones in many instances are now 
larger than the previous total. Other 
new ones are forcing their way in all 
the time, yet nothing has disappeared 
unless the customer's use for it has 
terminated. A few years ago a Middle 
Western) banker and _ agriculturist 
estimated that of our six million 
farmers—including owners and_ ten- 
ants—about one million net $5,000 a 
year, while a million at the other ex- 


| treme net only $100 a year each; this, of 


course, being over and above the cost 


| of a livelihood. 


The point is that in the million unsup- 
plied farmers and comparable groups 
elsewhere we have the market, and in 
fact-finding scientific studies we have 
the means, for a continuous extension 
of production and consumption. The 
new competition is therefore not limited 
to the customers whose names are now 
on somebody's mailing lists, and con- 
centration on this visible market to the 
exclusion of the larger invisible one is 
what runs up costs. Competitions, from 
the point of view of the customer, can- 
not lie between two products unless they 
are exactly alike in all respects. When he 
doesn’t care which one he buys, com- 
petition is reduced to a battle between 
two men or two organizations for his 
order. While he does care and is hunting 
for a product that will best serve the use 


| he intends to make of it, the new com- 


petition appears. The first step in this 


| is the development of a product having 


a specific use, and the next is a simple 
matter of showing it to him. 
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This is Number Two of a series of advertisements bearing the general title, “Before the Age of Brericr | 

















HE old mill stream, dear to the hearts of poets and song 

writers, did its work well as a grinder of grain for the 
neighborhood farmers; but its work was limited. <» The 
mill stream remains. But the moss-covered wheel has be- 
come only a fond memory. The same water, now flowing 
through turbines, generates power which is transmitted far 
beyond the confines of the neighborhood. “SY The Age of 
Electricity is the age of far-flung energy. 


“ 








Despite the great increase in water-gener- 

ated electricity, the development of this 

source of power and light has only begun. 

Future growth will be far greater than that 

of the past, and with this growth will come 

constantly increasing revenues for Electric 
Blectole Power and Light Power and Light Companies to add to the 
‘ik for Boohlst Toa?- please safety of their bonds. 


THOMPSON ROSS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1912 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
29 S. La Salle St. + Bank Floor 
CHICAGO 
NEW YORK Telephone Randolph 6380 
Copyright. 1925 T. R. & Co. SAN FRANCISCO 


tnour booklet,’ The Ideal In- 


" You'll find much of interest 
vastment,"” which tells why 
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The Life of 


a Private Investor 


TS private investor is forever fighting 
ticker tape. It runs all day across his 
desk, interfering constantly with the regu- 
lar course of his business. It spoils his 
luncheon hour, to say nothing of his diges- 
tion. It winds intricate patterns through 
his dreams. It has, perhaps, caused many 
a breakfast table spat. The average inves- 
tor is bound and hemmed in by a driving 
necessity to constantly watch the ticker 
tape. 

It needs but a glance at one of the re- 
ports of the Sterling Securities Corpora- 
tion to realize how easily ticker tape 
bonds may be broken. Only ten months in 
operation, this investment trust has shown 
results that will impress the shrewdest 
private investor. 

Expertly managed as it is, it has already 
developed a large earned surplus. Divi- 
dend requirements for 1929 were more 
than met in the first quarter earnings, so 
that if the rate is continued for the 
succeeding three quarters there will be an 
increasingly substantial equity earned for 
the common stock. 


Full information will be sent upon request. 
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“RELIABLE INVESTMENT COUNSEL 
HOW TO CHOOSE AND USE IT” 


HE selection of reliable investment counsel should be the first 
step taken by the average man or woman planning to accumu- 


RELIABLE T late money. We have prepared an illustrated booklet explaining 
INVESTMEN why this is true, and outlining the functions of an investment 
We \S banker. It also pictures the tremendous future of the electric light 
we , and power industry—the investment field in which we have spe- 
» cialized since 1914. Write, without obligation, for this booklet and 

our list of current offerings. 

Write R.E. WiLsEY & COMPANY 
for this New York Investment Securities Los Angeles 
booklet 1232 State Bank Building 
Chicago 
‘ —__—— 









Our West Coast 
Export Boom 


(Continued from Page 65) 
Islands, China, and Japan. Fresh milk 


' can be and is shipped to the Orient 


and arrives in perfect condition. The 


| production of milk in the Orient is 














increasing. Some fine dairy cattle have 


| gone over there from the West Coast, 
| and even Chinese have gone into the 


dairy business. But to produce fresh 
milk on any large scale, there will have 
to be radical changes in Chinese habits 
and conditions. 

The chief thing, perhaps, in our favor 
in the Orient is that fact that we are 
liked as a nation. These likes play an im- 
portant part in international trade. 
Particularly among the Latin and the 
Oriental nations, commerce amounts to 
something more than a mere exchange of 
money for goods or goods for goods. 
There is sentiment in the long-cultivated 
relationship between the buyer and the 
seller—a sentiment which often is main- 
tained regardless of cost. 

It would give a false notion of the 
rapid growth of West Coast shipping 
to restrict mention to the Oriental 
phase. The South and Central American 
trade is looming bigger every year. 
Much of the export which formerly 
traveled across the United States by 
rail and thence to Latin America by 
boat is now going south directly out of 
California and Northwest ports. 

In 1928 three new steamship services 
were announced out of San Francisco 
for South America, and two existing 
lines arranged for new and larger ships 
with modern refrigerator space. The 
McCormick line obtained a contract to 
carry the mail from the West Coast 
direct to Buenos Aires, making no stops 
after leaving Panama. This takes the 
ships on a straight course 1,000 miles 
off the west coast of South America 
and through the Straits of Magellan. 
Ask your neighbor which is the nearest 
route to Buenos Aires, from San 
Francisco—through the Panama Canal 
and down the east coast of South 
America, or through the Magellan 
Straits? He will be almost certain to say 
through the Canal. But the other route 
is 1,200 miles shorter. The McCormick 
line will have eight fast ships on this 
run by the end of the year. 

Three new ships are being built by 
the Westfall-Larsen Line to operate 
over this same Magellan course to 
Buenos Aires out of the West Coast 
ports, and two others are building by 
the same line to go through the Panama 
Canal to Argentina and return the same 
way. 

The Winge Line is a newcomer in the 
trade to Central and South America as 
far as Valparaiso. Three new boats of 
this line will be in service by the end of 


(Continued on Page 140) 
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anufacture of Tobacco Products a 
Southern Industry steadily —— 


Centuries ago a pronged pipe, which drew the 
smoke of “Vppwoc’” totheir nostrils, was named 
by American Indians “Tabaco.” Since then 
Tobacco has become a great American business. 


Our Tobacco products are now valued around 
$400,000,000 annually. The South grows 
nearly 85% of our crop, manufactures about 
75% of our cigarettes, has over 700 tobacco 
factories. 


Keeping pace with Southern expansion, tobacco 
manufacturers are spending millions additional 
in Southern plants. Wherever one looks in the 
South, large corporations, variously employed, 
are found busily erecting new plants and 
equipment. 


Southern securities present exceptional opportus 
nities. Caldwell & Company, for many years 
investment bankers in the South, suggest “Shares 
in the South, Inc.” an investment trust cares 
fully diversifying its funds in sound, promising 
Southern securities. Write for details. 


¢ + We Bank on the South 


CALDWELL & COMPANY 


V\i 


400 Union Street 
Nashville - Tenn. 


Chicago . Detroit . Cincinnati 


Kansas City . St. Louis . Jackson 
Louisville . Knoxville . Tampa 


gs Memphis . Houston . Dallas 
3 Chattanooga - New Orleans 
Birmingham Jacksonville 


Rogers Caldwell & Co., Inc. 
150 Broadway,iNew York 
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UTILITY 
SECURITIES 
ComPaANY 


230 So. La Salle Street 


CHICAGO 


New York St.Louis Indianapolis Louisville Minneapolis Milwaukee 





INCREASE 


Total sales of electricity by Public 
Service Company of Northern Illinois 
during 1928 reached 893,753,462 KWH 
—an increase over 1927 of 20.8%. 


Gas sales for 1928 amounted to 6,464.- 
438,100 cubic feet, an increase of 17%. 
During 1928 fifty new industries started 
operations in 31 of the Company’s 302 
communities. 


While significant of the growth of the 
Company and its 6,000 square mile ter- 
ritory, these increases can be interpreted 
additionally as indicative of the aggres- 
sive policy which the Company has al- 
ways maintained. Its reflection is found 
in the strength of the security issues, 
which are enhanced also by the essen- 
tiality of the service provided. 


We distribute the securities of Public 
Service Company of Northern IIlinois* 
and other companies operating in 30 
states. Send for our list of security 
offerings yielding 6% and more. 


* Listed on The Chicago Stock Exchange. 






Richmond Detroit 











The Financial Library 


ac information concerning banking and investment service is abroad in the land these 

days than ever before, put out by publishers and bankers, and it is being widely read by 
business men and investors generally. With the idea of stimulating such reading the WorLp's 
Work will list here from time to time such books, booklets, and circulars as the financial 
editor may wish to recommend. These books may be purchased at book stores, while the 


booklets and circulars may be secured free upon application to the bankers named. 


THROUGH NINETY-FIVE YEARS, a booklet which 
will be of interest to executives in connection with their 
business in the South. Offered by The Canal Bank & Trust 
Co., New Orleans, La. 


A SOUND POLICY FOR INVESTORS, a booklet de- 
scribing a well varied program of security buying is of- 
fered by Peabody, Houghteling & Company, 10 So. La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


WATER, THE INDISPENSABLE UTILITY. An in- 
teresting booklet, giving a detailed description of a water 
company’s plant and operations, with special reference to 
the investment qualities of securities of water companies. 
Offered by G. L. Ohrstrom & Company, 44 Wall Street, 
New York City 


COMMONWEALTH YEAR BOOK: An illustrated de- 
tailed statement of the operations of the Commonwealth 
Edison Company _of much interest to inve tors. Offered by 
Adams St., Chi- 


Commonwealth Edison Company, 72 W. 
cago, Ill. 


INSURING YOUR INTENTIONS. A 


Trust Company, 
land, Ohio. 


HOW MUCH SHOULD YOUR MONEY EARN? This 
interesting question is attractively answered in a booklet 
with that title. Apply for it to Caldwell & Company, 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Continued on Page 142 


booklet giving 
much interesting information about the life insurance trust 
service and its possibilities is offered by the Guardian 
(Allan B, Cook, Vice-President), Cleve- 


(Continued from Page 138) 
the summer. The Latin-American Line 
will put on a fleet of new ships for the 
west coast of South America as tar 
as Antofagasta, Chile. The W. R. Grace 
line is equipping all its ships with re- 
frigerators of 150-ton capacity. These 
are all in addition to well-known estab- 
lished services like the Panama Mail 
and the United Fruit. Evidently some- 
body thinks the trade is going to expand. 

When we turn to the trade to Europe 
from West Coast ports through the 
Panama Canal we are even more im- 
pressed. The building program together 
with the new ships already put into serv- 
ice indicate two things: first, that it is 


| confidently expected in European ship- 





| ping circles that this West Coast trade 


is the best bet of the future; and second, 
that the old tramp steamship, the irregu- 
lar service, and the slow-moving cargo 
boat have faded into the dim past. All 
these new cargo ships are being equipped 
with a speed which was once only the 
pride and privilege of exclusive passenger 
carriers. In Germany, the Hamburg- 
American Line has launched, or is about 
to launch, four 9,000-ton motor ships for 
service through the Canal to Europe 
from our West Coast. The North Ger- 
man Lloyd comes forward with two 
12,000-ton, fifteen-knot boats to sup- 
plement its present new and fast craft. 
The East Asiatic Company is building 
two new 10,000-ton motor ships and 
has six already running between Den- 
mark and our West Coast. 

The Johnson Line, a Swedish com- 
pany, added a splendid motor ship to its 
service last October and now has seven 
on the run. The French Line is building 
three, possibly four, new 11,000 tonners 
toply between San Francisco and Havre. 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha of Japan will soon 
put two new 17,000-ton motorships of 
17 knots’ speed into the round-the- 
world service through the Canal. 

All this European business will of 
course pass through the Panama Canal. 
When the Canal was opened, in 1915, 
few persons expected to live long enough 
to see it on a paying basis. It cost 


| all told, not counting military accesso- 








ries, about $242,000,000; and there are 
nearly fourteen thousand persons on its 
payroll. But in 1928, after paying all 
working expenses and capital charges, 
there was a surplus of nearly eleven 
million dollars. Still, that is not the most 
important thing. If the Canal were being 
run at a dead loss, as to its operations, 
it would still be a blessing. With its 
completion the new era of our West 
Coast began. Without the Canal the 
shipbuilding described above would 
not exist. 

Now, what ports on our Pacific Coast 
will share this great future of export 
trade? All ports, of course, large or small; 
but chiefly these: San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Seattle, Portland. 

(Continued on Page 142) 
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“How long will my money be tied up if I buy 


This clipping 1s from one of America’s 
great dailies, and is one of many in our 
files. Name of newspaper from which it 
was taken can be furnished on request. 


“You are at liberty to sell two minutes 
after buying,” replied the editor 


INANCIAL editors, like the one quoted above, are by no means 
the only experts who have set their seal of approval on Cities 
Service securities. Among the 450,000 investors in this organization 
are many banks, insurance companies, trust companies and other 
institutions widely experienced in the selection of sound investments. 


The reason for this is that Cities Service securities meet the three 
tests of a good investment: Safety of principal, satisfactory income 
and ready marketability. 


Of these, the last is by no means the least. Constantly fluctuating 
a a personal and business conditions make the marketability of one’s 
ol Cteies Sepeien Bam, investment holdings of prime consideration. 


pany, nineteen years ago, 
net to common stock 
and reserves has averaged 


25.22% on the average Widespread ownership tends to stabilize the market for these se- 
— stock curities and demonstrates the confidence with which the investing 
nine public regards the Cities Service organization. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 


Fiscal agents for Cities Service Company 
60 Wall Street New York 


Branches in Principal Cities 


When you own Cities Service stocks you have a security you can 
easily and promptly turn into cash at any time. 





HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
60 Wall St., New York 


Send copy of booklet describing the investment possibilities of Cities Service securities. 
| EEE eee Oe ee ee ee a See ee ee ae 


Address 


City - [2053-175] 
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BOSTON 
DETROIT 


NEW YORK 
PROVIDENCE 





Information for Traders 


T successful trader in securities 
needs to have at his daily call, 
current developments in the issues in 
which he is directly interested and 
timely information covering stock 
market movements. 
Our Information Department, com- 
prising a staff of our most experi- 
enced market statisticians working 
under the direct supervision of two 
partners of this firm, provides our 
customers daily with the kind of 
data they require. 


This service is available at all of our offices. We shall be glad 
to discuss with you, in detail, how to open an account with us. 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTABLISHED 1888 


PORTLAND, ME. 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and 
Detroit Stock Exchanges and the New York Curb Market Association 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND 


PITTSBURGH 
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WHAT MOST MEN FORGET, a folder explaining the 
advantages of investing safely in real estate mortgage 
bonds which carry an independent surety company guar- 
antee of payment of principal and interest. Offered by Em- 
pire Bond & Mortgage Corporation, 535 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. . 


SECURITY BONDS, a name applied to real estate 
bonds which are guaranteed as to principal and interest 
and are described in an illustrated booklet. Offered by J. 
A. W. Iglehart & Co., 102 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 


THE IDEAL INVESTMENT, a booklet showing ten 
reasons for the safety of Electric Power and Light Bonds 
as a basis for investment, is offered by Thompson Ross & 
Company, 29 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


WATER SERVICE—THE ARISTOCRAT OF UTILI- 
TIES, is an interesting booklet describing water bonds as 
a sound form of investment. Offered by P. W. Chapman & 
Company, Inc., 170 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill., or 
42 Cedar Street, New York City. 


INVESTMENT STRATEGY: A booklet emphasizing 
the idea of management in the handling of individual 
investment problems. Of much interest to investors. Of- 
fered by William R. Compton Company, 44 Wall Street, 
New York City. 


INTERESTING FACTS, a booklet giving graphic in- 
formation concerning the properties and the investment 
opportunities in the enterprises of the Associated Gas & 
Electric Co. Offered by Associated Gas & Electric Securi- 
ties Co., 61 Broadway, New York City. 


SECURITIES BACKED BY MODERN ROAD BUILD- 
ING. The largest road-building organization in the 
United States is Warren Brothers Company, Cambridge, 
Mass., whose illustrated booklet gives interesting facts 
about the Company. Offered by Paine, Webber & Co., 82 
Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


PRUDENCE BONDS PROVIDE THE GUARANTEE 
THAT PRUDENCE DEMANDS, a booklet offered by 
ee Company, Inc., 331 Madison Avenue, New York 
ity. 


WHY A NATIONAL UNION FOR SAFETY, a booklet 
describing National Union Mortgage Bonds, an improved 
type of real estate bonds. Offered by National Union 
Mortgage Company, 111 W. Redwood St., Baltimore, Md. 


STOCK AND BOND REGISTER, a record showing the 
important features of each security which is held by in- 
vestors. Offered by Otis & Company, 216 Superior St., 
N.E., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Continued on Page 144 





(Continued from Page 140) 


There is great rivalry among the West 
Coast ports—a healthy competition 
which does them all credit and hurts 
none. San Francisco, Seattle, and Los 
Angeles all put in aclaim to preéminence. 
It is a good-natured and somewhat 
academic dispute. Los Angeles figures 
that it is the second ocean port in the 
United States, next only to New York, 
because more tonnage of ocean cargoes is 
handled. San Francisco replies, ‘ Yes, 
but the value of our commerce makes us 
the greatest port on the West Coast, 
because value should be figured rather 
than tonnage.” Seattle’s claim to 
position is based on entrances and clear- 
ances of vessels through the custom- 
house. It is certainly true of Seattle 
that it has no rival in the import of silk, 
and as this silk is enormously costly the 
total value of imports is high. 

Los Angeles’s Chamber of Commerce 
says: “Without doubt San Francisco 
has a more evenly balanced commerce 
than any other Pacific port. With 
seventy-five years of history behind it, 
and long recognized all over the world as 
a great port, it has built up a two- 
way commerce with a greater variety of 
products than any other American port 
except New York.” 

This is decidedly a generous statement 
to come out of Los Angeles. It doesn’t 
sound like the old days. There was a 
time when a Los Angeles man would 
have choked on the words. But there is 
now enough glory and enough prosperity 
for all. And in return for this noble senti- 
ment of the Southern Californians, it 
would be proper for San Francisco to 
reply that Los Angeles is really the 
wonder port of the world. The Angelenos 
took an unpromising mud flat and by 
energy, faith, and persistence made it 
one of the world’s greatest ports. Just 
after the World War a few unimportant 
steamship lines came into Los Angeles. 
Now 165 steamship companies make it a 
port of call. 


Italy Electrified 


(Continued from Page 81) 


that happens to be handy. On _ the 
contrary, one must select one’s water- 
falls with the greatest care. The expense 
of harnessing them varies very greatly. 
It does not take a trained econ- 
omist to see that the first plants in- 
stalled would be at the sites where the 
cost in proportion to the energy pro- 
duced was smallest. The most accessible 
and most easily controlled sites have 
long since been occupied. Generally 
speaking, every installation costs more 
per unit of energy produced than the 
one which preceded it. By 1924 the 
unit cost was more than double what it 
was in 1918. 
(Continued on Page 144) 
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Dollars return 


a” oil refinery—the big plant 


in the town—faced a deficit of 
$2,000,000. Dollars ceased circu- 
lating and the whole section was 
suffering from business depression. 
At length the Guardian was asked 
to diagnose the case. 


Our investigation showed that 
the company had a good product 
but an obsolete plant with hit-or- 
miss production and sales methods. 


On our advice $700,000 was in- 
vested in new equipment, certain 
shifts in personnel were made and 
an entirely new line of sales out- 
lets was developed. Within two 


RESOURCES MORE 


THAN 


to town 


and a half years an annual loss of 
$600,000 has been turned into 
profits of $1,700,000. 


A great commercial bank like 
the Guardian is consulted daily by 
its customers on many fundamen- 
tal problems like this. Constant 
contacts with production, mer- 
chandising and day-to-day trends 
frequently enable the Guardian to 
offer suggestions leading directly 


to increased profits. 


GUARDIAN 


TRUST COMPANY 
623 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 


$250,068, 
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11 Wall Street 


209 So. La Salle St. 


Minneapolis 


Detroit Paul 


Davenport, lowa 


Charleston, W. Va. 


Boston 
Portland 
Rochester 
Holly wood 
Philadelphia 


Seattle 
Toledo 


Baltimore 


Pulsa 

Buffalo 

St. Louis 
Pittsburgh 
Los Angeles 


Cincinnati 








HARRIS, WINTHROP & C9 


Investment Securities 


New York 


CHICAGO 


Montreal 


Rocktord, III. 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


Private Wire Connections with 


Kansas City 


Cable Address ‘*Hathropa”’ 








$78 Madison Ave. 


(at S7th Street) 


33 No. La Salle St. 


South Bend 
Minn. 
Kansas City 


Rochester, 


Evansville, Ind. 


Investment Houses tn 


Dayton 
Wheeling 
Richmond 

San Francisco 
Oklahoma City 


Oakland, Cal. 
Meadville, Pa. 
Marietta, Ohio 
Bartlesville, Okla. 
Parkersburg, W.Va. 


New York 
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CONVERTIBLE SECURITIES, a pamphiet explaining 
the use of convertible preferred stocks and bonds and their 
place among the securities of individual investors. Ot- 
fered by George H. Burr & Company, 57 William Street, 
New York City. 


A VALUABLE AID TO BANKS AND INVESTORS, a 
booklet describing how the Department of Economics and 
Survey serves investors by furnishing investment counsel, 
free, to individuals and institutions. Offered by A. C. 
Allyn & Company, 67 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Il. 


CHOOSING YOUR INVESTMENT HOUSE, a booklet, 
offered by Halsey, Stuart & Company, 201 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill 


FIDELITY SERVICE, a booklet describing the type of 
bonds issued by the Fidelity Bond & Mortgage Company, 
657 Chemical Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


UNITED BONDS, a name given to real estate bonds se- 
cured by high-grade properties in Detroit, and issued by 
the United States Mortgage Bond Company, Detroit, Mich. 
Interesting booklets on request. 


GUARANTY SERVICE, a book describing the work of 
various departments and outlining services available to 
customers through these departments. Offered by the Guar- 
“~ — Company of New York, 140 Broadway, New 

ork City. 


DEPENDABLE INVESTMENT, a booklet, offered by 
C. M. Keys & Company, 60 Broadway, New York City. 


THE STORY OF A MUNICIPAL BOND, an attractive 
illustrated booklet giving much valuable information of 
interest to investors. Offered by H. C. Speer & Sons Com- 
pany, First National Bank Building, Chicago. 


DICTIONARY OF INVESTMENT TERMS, in the form 
of a 32-page pamphlet, containing also chapters on ‘‘Stocks 
versus Bonds as Investments,’’ ‘“‘Listed versus Unlisted 
Securities,’’ ‘‘How Investment Bankers Protect Investors,’ 
and other interesting features. Offered by R. E. Wilsey & 
Company, 120 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


INVESTMENTS THAT ENDURE is the slogan of the 
Utility Securities Company, 230 So. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago, Il., and is applied to the various securities which 
are offered by the great public utility interests which the 
Utility Securities Company serves. Detailed circulars will 
be mailed upon request. 


SERVING A NATION. an illustrated booklet telling 
about the Cities Service Organization, and its fiscal agents. 
Offered by Henry L. Doherty & Company, 60 Wall Street, 
New York City. 


INVESTMENT REVIEW, a booklet giving current in- 
formation on the selection of securities for investment is 


offered by Hornblower & Weeks, 60 Congress Street, Bos- 
ten. hase. 





(Continued from Page 142) 

The cost of control is not the only ele- 
ment which has to be reckoned with. 
As each new site is developed, those that 
remain are likely to show an even greater 
variation in the water run-off and thus 
to necessitate a larger steam-plant re- 
serve. And again more coal! 

Such considerations as these lead to 
the opinion expressed by the more con- 
servative-minded engineers that Italy 
can by no means continue to develop 
her electrical equipment at the rate she 
has maintained during the past four or 
five years. It simply will not pay. 

Thus the present rapid enhancement 
of Italy's electrical supply is destined to 
go more and more slowly with the pass- 
ing years. It is probable that no country 
even under the most favorable circum- 
stances can profitably develop more than 
fifty or sixty per cent of its possible 
water-power resources. Italy is not 
among the most favored countries. One 
third of her water power is already work- 
ing. Nearly nine tenths of the existing 
development has taken place in the 
past decade. Another decade of similar 
development—assuming that that were 
economically possible—would take her 
beyond the outside limit for even the 
most favored countries. There will, of 
course, be no such development. On the 
contrary, it is probable that Italy has 
already laid under tribute by far the 
greater part of her usable water power. 
Future installations will more and more 
be built only in response to specific and 
certain demands. 

The government is doing what it can. 
While the hydroelectric industry, like 
all other industries in Italy, suffers 
from the burden of excessive taxation, 
it finds relief in a system of bonuses 
whereby the government returns to it a 
portion of the sums it pays in taxes. 
This, however, cannot be more than a 
temporary alleviation. Hard as it is to 
pay for foreign coal, there is no sense 
in substituting water power after the 
water power becomes a heavier charge 
on the country’s industries than the coal. 

The electrification of Italy has been a 
magnificent accomplishment. It has 
brought to the service of Italy’s people 
vast stores of hitherto unused power. 
It has brought relief to Italian industry 
at a time when it was most in need of 
relief. It has enabled Italian engineers 
to show their skill and daring in the 
construction of some of the most magnif- 
icent power plants in the world. One 
plant operates under the unprecedented 
head of 3200 feet. The efforts of these 
men and the financiers who have backed 
them to the extent of more than $400,- 
000,000 are a permanent contribution to 
the welfare of their fellow countrymen. 
But “white coal” is not a panacea for 
Italy’s ills. Forty million Italians in- 
creasing at the rate of 400,000 every 
year present a problem which electrifi- 
cation alone cannot solve 





“This Professional man’s 
grew...safely...to over 
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Fred I. Pugsley, Cashier of the Westchester County 
National Bank, Peekskill, N. Y., tells the story of 


two professional men—and the dramatic contrast 


in their present fortunes. 


“COME years ago,” said Mr. Pugsley, 

“a young professional man came to 
me for advice—he was a depositor in our 
bank—on how to build a competence for 
himself. 

“He was able in his profession, and 
earned a respectable income. I| recom- 
mended a good $1000 bond, safeguarded 
by sound management and history of 
earnings. He bought it—and promptly 
borrowed $1000 to buy another bond with. 

“For 15 years, he always owed us 
money. But in those 15 years this pro- 
fessional man’s $1000 grew with constant 
saving and investing—safely—to over 
$40,000. 

“He presents,” continued Mr. Pugsley, 
‘a remarkable contrast with another 
young man—in the same profession, and 
about his equal in ability—who wouldn’t 
wait, who wanted to make a ‘killing.’ 
Buying bonds—for him—was too slow a 
way to make a fortune. So he plunged 
here, took a ‘flyer’ there—and he’s still 
carrying the worry. 

“With every new venture into specu- 
lation, he starts from scratch. The result 
always ends disadvantageously. The last 
time we met, he told me, ‘Mr. Pugsley, 
I wish I had taken your advice a dozen 
years ago.’” 

LIKE ALL BANKERS worthy of the 


high position their communities accord 


‘ 


The Westchester County National Bank, Peekskill, N. T., 


founded in 1833, is the oldest bank in Westchester County 


and is recognized as one of the strongest financial imstitu- 
tions in the country. 


** One of them 
took my advice.*’ 


them, Mr. Pugsley considers that 
to preach safety in investment is 
one of the moral obligations of his 
profession. In every community, 
leading bankers urge upon their 
customers to put safety before 
any other consideration. 

Good yield, of course, is im- 
portant, though never should it 
be permitted to outweigh the 
advantages that go with a com- 
plete safeguarding of both prin- 
cipal and interest. 

The banker knows, too, how 
important diversification is. Yet 
this he recognizes as essentially 
a problem of adaptation of spe- 
cific types of securities to in- 
dividual needs. Here the pro- 
fessional knowledge and experi- 
ence of the banker are of inestim- 
able value to the investor. 

Indeed, the selection of the 
right type of bonds is, for the 
average investor, too compli- 
cated a problem to be decided 
by himself. It is best to consult 
a banker, or a high grade investment 
house, before he buys. 

Over 900 bankers, in communities 
that range from large metropolitan cities 
to small trading centers, choose 
bonds from among Straus offer- 
ings for their own reserves and 
to recommend to customers for 
investment. 

As a help to all who are inter- 


$1000 
$40,000” 


Fred I. Pugsley, influential banker of Peekskill, N. Y., is President 
of the Westchester County Bankers’ Association, and Cashier of the 
Westchester County National Bank of Peekskill. 


ested in studying the principles of sound 
investment, S. W. Straus & Co. has pre- 
pared an interesting, easy-to-understand 
booklet, “How To Invest Money.” 
Every person seriously con- 
cerned in safeguarding his fu- 
ture should own a copy of this 
booklet. It will be sent with- 


out charge. Write for booklet 
F-1026. 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


SrrRavus BUILDING 
79 Post Street 
San Francisco 


ESTABLISHED 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES y y U 


Srraus BUILDING 
565 Fifth Ave. at 46th St. New York 


nN 


INCORPORATED 


Straus BUILDING 
Michigan Ave. 
at Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 


18 8 2 
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BONDS 


which are CONVERTIBLE 
into Common Stocks of 
CHAIN STORE COMPANIES 


senior obligations, yield an attractive return, and 
possess potentialities for enhancement in value by 
conversion into the common stocks of profitably 


expanding chain store companies. 





Complete descriptions of these securities will be 


furnished upon request. Ask for List No. 136 





George H. Burr & Co. 


57 William Street, New York 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL'INVESTMENT CENTERS 


"THESE bonds afford the investor the security of 
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For New Readers 


WORLD’S WORK, Garden City, N. Y. 







Gentlemen: Please enter my subscription for 


Months of the NEW 
WORLD’S WORK Only 


Saving me 75c. on the single-copy value 


ASS me Re eo Lane Pelle obi 


RENEE Be PL Pat ny ee a er State......... 


Offer is open to new subscribers only and subject to 
withdrawal without notice. 


Canadian postage 25c. extra a year 





Einsteon Explained 


(Continued from Page 55) 
Einstein found that simply by 
postulating, in spite of the curvature, 
the existence of a principle of codrdina- 
tion (which he calls parallelism) between 
the directions in different points of the 
manyfoldness of space-time, he could 


_make the geometrical structure of the 





latter account for both gravitation 
and electromagnetism. In the new 
theory the distinction between these 
two groups of phenomena is abolished, 
or at least it is reduced to a merely 
conventional one. Both are the mani- 
festations of the same geometrical 
structure of space-time. 

I am quite sure that the reader would 
be much interested in the practical con- 
sequences of the new theory. So should 
I, and so would my esteemed colleague, 
Albert Einstein; but unfortunately, so 
far no practical consequences of his new 
theory are known. The trails along 
which theoretical achievements _ in- 
fluence practical life are as a rule ex- 
tremely long and sinuous. They can 
hardly ever be predicted. 

When Sir Isaac Newton first hit upon 
the law of gravitation, man had for 


| centuries been putting it to practical 








| use by constructing mills and levers, 


lifting-jacks and weighing-scales. I don’t 
believe any one of these machines was 


| revolutionized overnight by Newton’s 
discovery of the general law of attrac- 


tion. On the other hand, Newton’s 
mechanics came to form the basis of all 
exact science and all modern technology. 

Cases exist, it is true, in’ which 
theoretical research directly influenced 
practical life. For instance, J.C. Max- 
well inferred from the laws of electro- 
magnetism, which he had discovered, 
the possibility of producing electro- 
magnetic waves. A few years later his 
dreams were actually realized by Hein- 
rich Hertz; and some twenty years 
later the Hertzian waves enabled a 
New York newspaper to present to its 
readers a facsimile of Albert Einstein’s 
latest paper the day after it had been 
issued in Berlin! 

But I know of no important instance 
in which a_ theoretical achievement 
presented its practical fruits to our men- 
tal eye immediately after its promulga- 
tion. Even the theoretical importance 
of a new theory cannot be safely esti- 
mated before some time has elapsed. 
On its first appearance we are liable to 
underrate it or to overrate it tremen- 
dously. Thus we must leave to the future 
many of the questions raised here. For 
human knowledge takes definite time to 
develop. We cannot make it grow faster, 
however interested we may be to know 
what will be its fruit. 

This does not preclude the possibility, 
however, that Einstein’s theory may 
in time revolutionize our view of the 
universe we live in. 
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Key Port of the Atlantic Seaboard 


HE largest tidewater steel plant in the world is at 

Baltimore. Ocean freighters tie up at the plant docks 
and discharge their ore cargoes into hungry blast furnaces, 
while the finished steel is shipped from the same docks 
to all parts of the world. 


Other great industries have chosen Baltimore for their as- 
sembling, manufacturing and distributing plants because 
of the city’s strategic location, economic advantages, and 
unsurpassed port and terminal facilities. 


Baltimore Trust Company has kept pace with the city’s 
industrial expansion. Its resources are at your command 
whether you are seeking a new banking connection, a site 
for a new plant, or a branch office location in Baltimore. 


BALTIMORE 
TRUST COMPANY 


R F E DB E R A L mR £8 & RYE $ ¥ S$ T E WM 
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"TRACING ITS ANCESTRY back to the first incorporated 
bank in America, established 1781, Bank of North America 
and Trust Company has throughout its many years of 
service demonstrated an undivided devotion to America, to 
Philadelphia and to the vast commercial interests centered 
in this Workshop of the Nation. To corporations, banks 
and individuals requiring a highly qualified bank connection 
at Philadelphia, its directors and officers proffer facilities 
perfected and an experience developed from the time when 
there were no banking precedents to follow. 





















































/ JOHN H. MASON, President 
lp 








set Reminiscent of the beginning of banking in America is the an- 
4 cient blunderbuss once carried by the Colonial night watchman 
~ of The Bank of North America, and still on display here—a 

symbol of the unbroken record of safety for which the Bank 


has been known through six generations of Philadelphians. 
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BANK/NORTH AMERICA 
and TRUST @ COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
Member Federal Reserve System . . Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits More Than $12,000,000 
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OU'LL find much that’s practical as well as 








much that’s beautiful in the new home-making 
magazine THE AMERICAN HOME, published by 


Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., Garden City,N. Y. 


























It costs but one dollar a year! 









































The March of Events 


(Continued from Page 35) 


| least two lines. The Republican party is 


definitely pledged to enact a general 
farm-relief bill, the purpose and end of 
which is to place agriculture more nearly 
on an equality in our economic scheme 
of things with other industries. Repub- 
lican leaders also have pledged a revision 
of the tariff schedules affecting agricul- 
tural products, and that the revision 
will be in the interests of agriculture. 
Legislation along these lines certainl) 
will be enacted before the special session 
adjourns. Beyond that is entirely a mat- 
ter of speculation at this time. But the 
White House, the Congress, the new 
Secretary of Agriculture, and the farm 
organization leaders are codperating to 
get upward tariff revision on farm prod- 
ucts and a general farm-relief bill along 
coéperative-marketing lines. 
Developments in the early days of the 
special session indicate that national 
farm-relief legislation likely will be 
limited to tariff revision and government 
aid in marketing products, but with no 
effort to bring the selling price of farm 
products on an export basis above the 
world price level. Whether this will prove 


| adequate remains to be seen, of course. 


It seems to me there are six essentials 
to any farm program which contem- 
plates placing agriculture, taking the in- 
dustry as a whole, on an equality with 


| other industries. That is, there are six 


| essentials that can be dealt with by 








| legislation. Given these, it will be up to 


the farmers, through their organizations 
and their individual efforts, to work out 
their own future in our economic schemx 
of things. 

Here are the six essentials to any com- 
prehensive farm-relief program—and ot 
course there are other things to be done: 

1. Higher tariffs on farm products on 
an import or marginal import basis. 

2. The equivalent of tariff protection 
for major farm crops on an export basis; 
if that can be afforded by government 
aid for, and development of, codperative 


| marketing agencies, well and good. 


3. Reduction of the legitimate market- 
ing costs between the producer and the 
consumer, through government aid, in- 
cluding financial advances, for farmer- 


| owned and farmer-controlled marketing 


agencies. 

4. Reduction as far toward elimina- 
tion as possible of the illegitimate— 
gambling—marketing costs between 
producer and consumer. We should cut 
down heavily the speculation in food- 
stuffs, without depriving the market of 
legitimate hedging operations, which 
have a stabilizing influence. 

5. Lowering of transportation cost 
through the readjustment of freight 
rates and through the development of 
inland waterways, calling, of course, for 
a long time program of development. 
(Continued on Page 150) 
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PENDULUM 


cA Suggestion to Investors 


ie the field of investment, as 
in many other fields of human 
activity, there exists a ten- 
i ie dency to go from one extreme 
Scgl we another, 


ee? | -9 


i 





The pendulum of public de- 
mand swings from the purchase 
of safe, low rate bonds to the 
pure speculation witnessed dur- 
ing recent months. 











There is a happy medium. 
Bonds, notes and preferred 
stock which are accompanied 
by common stock purchase war- 
rants combine safety with good 
profit making possibilities. 





i URS We have available a number 
. of investments of this type. 


Ask for Circular 1305W 


Peabody, Hennings & Co. 


10 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 





Detroit Milwaukee Minneapolis 
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National Union 
Mortgage Bonds 


For Those Who Demand | 
Assured Safety 


@ OF THE outstanding features of 
National Union Mortgage Bonds is the fact 
that these bonds are suitable for practically any 
investor who has a few thousand dollars to in- 
vest as well as for the financial institution that 
is seeking safe, productive employment for 
part of its funds. 


Safety is assured by the rigid requirements 
which must be met in creating these bonds and 
by the protection of one of the four following 
Surety Companies which irrevocably guarantees 
both the principal and interest of the under- 
lying mortgages or bonds: 


U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
Maryland Casualty Co. 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. 


Baltimore 


National Surety Co. 
New York 


Booklets on Request 
LS PWalel PVG el ile) Mi fel ages. Uc am orem 


Baltimore - - Maryland 
MACKUBIN, GOODRICH & Co. 


Fiscal Agents Established 1899 
111 E. Redwood Street Baltimore, Maryland 
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your guest rooms— 


RIFLES that make your guest room really 

comfortable and hospitable—considered in 

a recent issue of THE AMERICAN HOME and 

typical of the practical, every-day problems it 
will help you with. 


Expertly written by nationally known authori- 
ties, profusely and beautifully illustrated, THE 
AMERICAN HOME is only one dollar a year. 
Address, Garden City, N. Y. 











(Continued from Page 148) 

6. Readjustment of state and local 
taxation burdens, which rest with 
crushing force upon the land in most 
of the states. Solution of this phase of the 
problem is, of course, in the hands of 
state and local taxing units, but it 
should be borne in mind in any scheme 
of general farm relief. 

—U. S. Senator ArTHUR CAPPER 
Member Agricultural Affairs Committee 


ETIQUETTE IN WASHINGTON. It 
is difficult for the American who is not 
familiar with Washington and with dip- 
lomatic usage in general to understand 
the situation which has arisen over cer- 
tain claims made by the Vice-President’s 
sister, Mrs. Gann. To comprehend it it 
must be conceded that while the Amer- 
ican social organization is largely in- 
formal, in this one respect Washington 
is not an American city. Its usages are 
largely European, for it houses large 
numbers of foreign representatives, ac- 
customed to a certain formality and to 
rather rigid lines of rank and precedence 
not in any case based on birth or nobility 
but on the respective ranks of the offices 
which they fill. 

As these members of foreign missions 
are the guests of the country, the capitol 
has avoided confusion by adopting the 
customs prevalent elsewhere. That am- 
bassador longest accredited here be- 
comes the dean of the Diplomatic Corps, 
and definite rules of precedence govern 
him, as they govern all other ambassa- 
dors and ministers, and the members of 
their staffs and diplomatic households. 

With the same desire to establish 
order, similarly rigid rules hold good 
for our own officials: the Supreme Court, 
the Cabinet, Senators, Congressmen, 
undersecretaries and department heads 
generally are given a definite place, not 
only at dinners, but at all public func- 
tions and ceremonies. Strange as these 
things may sound in a democratic coun- 
try, they have proven the only method of 
settling possible dispute without acri- 
mony and without personalities; since 
the position alloted is referable always 
to the office and never to the individual 
who fills it. 

So important in the interest of amity 
are these arbitrary rulings that the State 
Department has long been constituted 
a court to which not only public officials 
in public matters, but even private 
hostesses entertaining official guests, 
may refer their particular problems; not 
to the Secretary of State but to a de- 
partment which among other duties 
handles such matters. Out of all this 
has been built a body of social law, 
sensible and eminently fair. 

And one of the most inexorable of 
these laws has been and is that a wife, 
unless she is herself in public office, 
takes the status of her husband. 

There is a good reason for this ruling. 


(Continued on Page 152) 
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NEW ENGLAND VISUALIZED ELECTRICITY 


In 1882, Sitas Barron, a Civil War veteran, considered lighting the 
G.A.R. Post of Lynn, Mass., with ‘those new-fangled contrivances.” In- 
vestigating, he found that the company which made them was, itself, for sale. 


4] Foreseeing what electric lighting might 
mean, a group of Lynn shoe manufa¢ctur- 
ers met at Barton’s stationery store and 
agreed to buy this company, manufactur- 
ing arc lamps, in which “electri- 
cian” Thomson was located. 
Reorganization took place under 

the name of The Thomson, Hous- 

ton Company — a forerunner of 

the great General Electric. 


{The largest electrical manufacturing 
company in the world has its roots deep 
down in New England. Many of the di- 
rectors, who have served General Eleétric 
Company since the early years of 
storm and stress, have come not 
only from New England, but from 
the board of the OLD CoLtony 
Trust Company — New Eng- 
land’s largest Trust Company. 


x OLDCGOLONY x 


Trust COMPANY 


17 CourT STREET, Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Investment 
Trusts 


While the investment trust is recognized as a valu- 
able aid to the individual investor in simplifying 
his investment problems, the distinct differences in 
the rights of shareholders or participants in the many 
investment trusts now in existence or being formed, 
make necessary a careful analysis before choosing 
among them. 


We gladly offer our services in this respect without 
obligation to you. 


OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 
CLEVELAND 





New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Cincinnati 
Denver Kansas City Toledo Akron Columbus 
Louisville Colorado Springs Canton Massillon 


MEMBERS. New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit and Cincinnati Stock Exchanges, | 
Chicago Board of Trade, New York Cotton Exchange and New York Curb Market | 























Count their Value in Book Form 


Lawrence’s REVOLT IN THE DESERT, Von Luckner’s SEA RAIDERS—Campbell’s 
MY MYSTERY SHIPS—FORD AND AMERICA’S INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION— 
and IN COLDEST AFRICA by Carveth Wells... these are but a few typical examples 
of the many great serials that WORLD’S WORK brings you in the course of a single year. 
When published in book form they sell at from $2.00 to $5.00 each. Thus World’s Work 
brings you value many times greater than the cost of a subscription. 


WORLD’S WORK, Garden City, N. Y.’ 
Gentlemen: Kindly enter my subscription for the number of 
years checked below: 


< 


O 1 Year at $4 O 2 Years at $6 


Name 


I i ool ata EE ke it gs aor alla Rh ath reat ann taa retail ta al at OL 50S 
Canadian postage 60c. extra a year Foreign postage $1.00 extra a year. 








(Continued from Page 150) 


Aside from the confusion any deviation 
would cause, the wives of all officials, 
foreign or domestic, participate in their 
husbands’ rank, are co-representatives 
with them, and perform certain definite 


| duties of office. As a corollary to this, 


they are naturally vigilant that the 
office which they represent, along with 
their husbands, shall receive due recog- 
nition, 

The unfortunate situation which has 
arisen with regard to the Vice-President's 


| sister thus explains itself. Mrs. Gann 


is the wife of a private citizen and takes 
his status. In the Vice-President’s house 
she may be his hostess, but outside of 
that house she becomes once more the 
wite of a private citizen. Short of divore- 
ing Mr. Gann—and I believe they are 
quite happy together—she remains his 


| wife, and in the eyes of the Capital the 
| present temporary ruling of the Diplo- 


matic Corps is in deference to the ex- 
pressed wish of the Vice-President and 
nothing else. The ruling is exceedingly 
unpopular. 

But a more serious result may be 
permanent. This is the withdrawal by 
the State Department of its court of 
arbitration. It is to be hoped that Secre- 
tary Stimson, who is new at his job, will 


| shortly discover its importance and re- 





establish it. But this court must be 
absolute; when it ceases to be absolute 
its usefulness is at an end. 

However, the incident has brought to 
attention the unlikeness of Washington 
society to any other. People of precisely 
the same rank may not be invited to- 
gether, so that the Chief Justice and an 
ambassador, for example, may find it 
difficult to meet. Visiting governors of 
seated or 
placed according to the order in which 
their states were admitted to the Union. 
Ministers and justices rank alike, but 
may meet and do, when the justice is 
willing to extend the courtesy of the 
country and fall back a step. Very high 
rank extends to the Cabinet, the Speaker 
of the House, known only as “the 
Speaker,” and to the Vice-President, 
naturally. And topping all this, the very 


sovereign states must be 


| pinnacle of the superstructure is the 





President. 

So the Washington problem is not 
easy. But public functionary and private 
hostess alike cannot go far wrong if 
they have always at hand: 

(a) A knowledge of the rules. 

(b) The State Department. 

(c) The Annual Diplomatic List. 

(d) The Congressional Directory. 

(e) The Army Register. 

(f) The Navy Register. 

(g) A history of the United States, 
giving the dates of entry of the states. 

(h) An experienced social secretary. 

(i) A sense of humor. 

—Mary Roserts RINEHART 


(Continued on Page 154) 
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Identify Safe 
Investments 
by this Seal 


Wt appears on Invest- 
ments Bearing Gen- 
eral Surety Company's 
Irrevocable, lronclad 
Guarantee—backed by 
Capital and Surplus of 
$12,500,000. 
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SEAL of SOLID GOLD 


need by Cellini 


Yboox Henry VIII was conferred the title: “Defender of the Faith” 
—and the confirming document bore a seal of solid gold, executed by 
Benvenuto Cellini. From the dawn of history to the present day the 
seal has been regarded as an inviolable symbol of man’s good faith— 
his guarantee that he would perform his promises. 


No harm can come to either principal or interest of bonds bearing the 
guarantee and seal of General Surety Company. When you see this 
guarantee and seal on a bond, you know that it is backed by a 
$12,500,000 fund, and is Irrevocable—Unconditional—Absolute. 


Our booklet “The Seal that Certifies Safety” gives 
complete information and may be obtained by address- 
ing Home Office, 340 Madison Avenue, New York. 


GENERAL SURETY COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $12,500,000 


UNDER SUPERVISION INSURANCE DEPARTMENT STATE OF NEW YORK 
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Associated System 


Founded in 1852 
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Steady Growth in Earnings 


Tue steady growth in earnings from year to year is a 
result of the usefulness and value of the service ren- 




















dered. Through service in a widespread area compris- 
ing 16 states, earnings are but slightly affected by local 
business disturbances. 




















Associated investors appreciate the stability of earnings 
of the company. There are now over 70,000 Associated 
security holders. 


























Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 














Write for our 16-page booklet **W" on the Class A Stock 








61 Broadway New York City 


















































Look about your rooms and decide 











which of the new occasional pieces 














of furniture would most improve 








them. Let this beautiful new 








home-making magazine help you 








with its suggestions. Only $1 for 12 
issues. Published by Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., Inc. in Garden City, 
N.Y. 
































THE AMERICAN HOME 


























(Continued from Page 152) 


BATTLE OF TAMMANY HALL 
Out of a clear sky, on the day before St. 
Patrick’s Day, George Olvany resigned 
as leader of Tammany Hall and an eddy 
of newspaper extras tlooded Fourteenth 
Street. In the ensuing weeks since this 
event took precedence over other civic 
matters in New York, it has been made 
quite clear by the course of events that 
Tammany is divided in two factions. 

There is one faction which believes 
that the times have changed since the 
days of Tweed, that “the new Tam- 
many” is no myth, that the rewards of 
good government may actually be 
greater than the rewards of bad govern- 
ment, that it is something more than a 
political accident which produced ex- 
Governor Smith, and that the right 
future course for the organization to 
follow is the path which he has charted. 
This faction wished to name some out- 
standing son of Tammany like Senator 
Wagner as leader. 

There is a second faction, represented 
by the district leaders who found them- 
selves dissatisfied with the policies of 
Judge Olvany, which takes all this with 
a grain of salt, believes that Tammany’s 
first duty is distinctly to itself, sees 
nothing but highbrow and inhuman non- 
sense in the tall talk of reformers, and 


| aims no higher, without being notice- 


ably less public spirited than other 
groups of district leaders elsewhere, 
than good luck at the polls, a wide 
trough well filled with oats and nose 
bags for the boys. This faction wished 
to name one of its own group as leader. 
It has succeeded. After a prolonged dis- 
cussion and a dead!ock lasting more than 
a month, John F. Curry, a veteran 
district leader, has been named in Judge 
Olvany’s place. 

Mr. Curry declares that there will be 
no turning back and that Tammany 
will continue to go forward. The New 
York press is skeptical. What gives the 
question interest is not only its impor- 
tance to the city of New York but its 
qualities as a test case of the ability of 
machine politics to keep pace with 
changing times and changing standards. 
For generations all the logic of city 
politics, whether in New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, or Chicago, 
has been on the side of the reformers— 
and most of the votes have been on the 
side of the machines. The two groups 
usually are far apart. To the reformers 
the service of such organizations as 
Tammany Hall in the assimilation of 
the foreign-born and the humanizing of 
government has been unexplored and 
unappreciated. To the politicians all 
the talk about efficiency, merit, econ- 
omy, and impartial administration has 
meant simply a needless risk of losing 
office and being turned out into the cold. 
Only occasionally, as in the experience 


(Continued on Page 156) 
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The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits . . . . . $44,000,000 





TRUSTEES 


FREDERIC W. ALLEN 
MORTIMER N. BUCKNER 
JAMES C. COLGATE 
ALFRED A. COOK 
ARTHUR J. CUMNOCK 
WILLIAM F, CUTLER 
ROBERT W. DE FOREST 
GEORGE DOUBLEDAY 
RUSSELL H. DUNHAM 
SAMUEL H. FISHER 
JOHN A. GARVER 
HARVEY D. GIBSON 
CHARLES HAYDEN 


F. N. HOFFSTOT 
WALTER JENNINGS 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY 
EDWARD E. LOOMIS 
ROBERT A. LOVETT 
HOWARD W. MAXWELL 
EDWARD S. MOORE 
GRAYSON M.-P. MURPHY 
HARRY T. PETERS 
GEORGE F. RAND 
DEAN SAGE 

LOUIS STEWART, Sr. 
VANDERBILT WEBB 

















FREDERICK S. WHEELER 














100 BROADWAY 
40TH STREET AND MADISON AVENUE 
57TH STREET AND FIFTH AVENUE 
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The Man 
Nobody Knows 


Everybody hears about the man 
who makes money in specula- 
tion...he is so rare!...but nothing 
is heard about the man who 
doesn't...he is so numerous!...the 
winner is a legend...the loser is 
legion...he has no particular de- 
signation or domicile...he lives 
at all addresses and almost any 
"phone number will find him...he 
is the Alpha and Omega of Bid 
and Offered!...the heartbeat and 
the heartache of market move- 
ments!...but the world will not 
listen to the lesson of his losses 
..he is The Man Nobody Knows! 





























































































































Safeguard your funds and your 

future and your family in 5) 2% 

PRUDENCE-BONDS Guaranteed 

by over $16,000,000 and do not 
be misled by isolated examples 
| of success in speculation. 









































will interest you. 


Our descriptive sa 
Write for it today. 








Jb PRUDENCE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Under Supervision of N.Y. State Banking Dept. 

















331 Madison Ave., at 43rd St., N.Y. 
162 Remsen St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
161-10 Jamaica Ave., Jamaica, N.Y. 


== Tear Out and Mail-—-——--~ 
W. W. 1430 








\. .EPRUDENCE COMPANY, Inc. 
(Address nearest office) 
Gentlemen: 

Without obligation on my part 


please send descriptive literature 
about Prudence-Bonds. 
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Address__ 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF YOUTH 


Jessica G. Cosgrave 


























This book cannot fail to be of inter- 
est and value to the thinking 
parent. Mrs. Cosgrave, for many 
years head of the Finch School, 
shows dramatically and with story 
illustrations the steps through nur- 
sery, school and adolescence to 
young man and womanhood. $2.00 
























































DOUBLELAY DORAN j& CO., Inc. 
Garden City, New York 



































(Continued from Page 154) 
of Tammany Hall in developing such a 
leader as Alfred E. Smith, has it seemed 
possible that political machines in 
modern cities might build a bridge be- 
tween the science of getting out the vote 
and the science of good government. 
Whether Tammany will continue to 
explore this possibility or turn its face 
to the good old past is the underlying 
issue in New York. 
—Cnaries Merz 


TARIFF CHANGES. The Tariff Act 
of 1922 continues to afford an adequate 
protection for the greater part of the 
items enumerated therein. The past 
seven years have seen great changes in 
agriculture, industry, and labor. Man- 
ufacturing conditions have changed, 
improved machinery has been adopted, 
and new commodities are being manu- 
factured which, with other causes, have 
changed materially the competitir 
conditions of some products. 

The bill now being prepared for in- 
troduction at the special session of Con- 


| gress is described as the “readjusted 




















tariff’ in that a wholesale revision of 
the tariff law is not undertaken or con- 
templated, but only such changes are 
to be made as are necessitated from the 
causes indicated above or where the Act 
of 1922—by reason of the fact that it 
was passed so shortly after the war and 


world conditions were in a very unsettled 





state—does not afford adequate pro- 
tection. The changes in the proposed 
readjustment will be moderate in char- 
acter. 


There have been added to our foreign 


factors, especially Italy and Czecho- 
slovakia. The readjustments are being 
based upon the conditions >f the in- 


dustries and the competitive costs of | 
production at home and abroad. More 


difficulty is experienced at this time in 
obtaining foreign costs of production 


‘than formerly, as some of the larger 


nations are denying permission to ascer- 


nationals when such information is to 


f| be used by Federal agencies in deter- 


mining tariff duties to be collected on 
imports. The invoices of imports are 
still available but cannot be taken as 
an altogether satisfactory basis for de- 
termining costs of production abroad. If 
foreign governments adhere to the policy 
of refusing to permit our agencies to 
ascertain costs of production abroad, 
this action may tend to shift the base on 
which duties are now levied. In fact, at 
the hearings it appeared that the wit- 
nesses generally favored a change from 
the present basis. 

At this writing it is not possible to 
forecast what the detailed changes will 
be. The Committee on Ways and Means 
is working diligently every day to have 
the bill ready as soon as it is possible 
(Continued on Page 159) 


| tain the costs of production of their | 








Second to 
Government 


Bonds 


Ir Has been frequently 
stated that good Municipal 
Bonds, from the safety 
standpoint, should be 
ranked second only to 
bonds of the United States 
Government. In addition 
to unquestioned safety, se- 
lected Municipals have 
further advantages — de- 
pendability of income, mar- 
ketability, tax exemption, 
price stability 


This reliable investment 
house has specialized in 
high grade Municipal 
Bonds for more than four 
decades. 


Write for Municipal Bond 
Booklet and our latest list 
of bonds of this class. 


H.C. 
SPEER & SONS 
COMPANY 


Established 1885 
First National Bank Building, Chicago 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 




















The new and smart blended 
harmoniously with the old 
with the help of THE 

AMERICAN HOME, the 
beautiful new home- 
making magazine 
that sells for only 
one dollar a year. 
Address Garden 
City, N. Y. 
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A MISTAKE 


administrators sometimes make... 





| HOLD $172,000 in securities,”’ said 
an active business man. “In addi- 
tion, I administer the funds of an 
estate, and the security holdings of 
three of my relatives—a total of 
$103,000 more. I should like your 
advice as to whether my money and 
theirs, $275,000 in all, is properly 
invested.” 


This man had business experience 
and a knowledge of financial matters. 
But he had made a most natural mis- 
take. He had selected for the three 
individuals— one a widow, one a 
minor, and one a professional man— 
the same type of securities that he had 
bought for himself and the estate. He 
had not given enough consideration 
to the different needs of each —in the 
case of the widow and the minor, 
safety of principal first of all; and in 
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the case of the professional man, sta- 
bility of income and opportunity for 
future appreciation in value. 

Our Investment Service Depart- 
ment outlined programs better suited 
to the individual in each instance. 
Some changes were to be made im- 
mediately. Some were to be effected 
as future conditions warranted. In each 
case the suggestions meant no material 
change in income, but they did 
strengthen the intrinsic worth of the 
account, and provided for greater sta- 
bility and strength in the event of less 
favorable trends in general business. 

It is wise for every investor to ana- 
lyze his investment holdings periodi- 
cally in the light of his personal needs. 
The Compton Personal Investment 
Guide will help you do this. A note 


to us brings you a copy. 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY 


Investment Securities 


44 Wall Street, New York 


St. Louis Philadelphia 


Kansas City 


Chicago 


Milwaukee 


Detroit Boston Cincinnati 


New Orleans 














Public Opinion and 
THE FORUM 


Rev. S. Parkes Cadman: 
** Article by Chesterton 
well worth subscription 
price for whole year ...I 
congratulate you on the 
appearance of the maga- 
zine!”’ 


Inner Sanctum, Simon 
& Schuster: 
** Congratulations on a 
breath - taking achieve- 
ment!’’ 


Cincinnati Times- Star: 
**A goodly portion of the 
best thought of contem- 
porary minds is summed 


up in the FORUM.”’ 


A Subscriber: 
**A magazine that has the 
courage to print such il- 
luminating articles de- 


serves the supportof every: 


thoughtful American.”’ 


441 Lexington Avenue 
New York 


Please enter my subscrip- 
tion for 6 months — $1.00 
herewith in full payment. 


Name 


Address 
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WHAT IT MEANS— 


O MARRY A CATHOLIC 
by one who did 


N intimate and revealing autobi- 

ography commanding the attention 
and respect of Catholic and Protestant 
alike. 
In an extraordinary human document 
a Protestant wife discloses the conflict 
of fundamentally opposed attitudes 
toward the marriage relation and the 
meaning of life with the attendant and 
far-reaching effect on the younger gen- 
eration. With the fairest, but utmost, 
candour she discusses the problems of a 
representative mixed marriage, the 
bearing and rearing of children in a 
religiously divided household, the dan- 
gers of secular education, the Romanist 


concept of marital duty and loyalty to 
Mother Church. 


* bad * * * * 


FORUM is publishing this article (in 
the June issue) on its own merit as a case 
history. The problem of the religiously 
mixed marriage with which it deals 
should challenge the serious study of 
both Protestants and Catholics. 
FORUM’S attitude on this, as on all 
public and social issues, is absolutely 


impartial. If asatisfactory Catholic reply 
can be obtained it will be published. 


F O R U ™M 


America’s Magazine of Controversy 
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(Continued from Page 156) 


but as yet has come to no final determi- 
nation of the rates of duty to be pro- 
posed. The consideration of the tariff at 
this time has caused but little disturb- 


ance in business of any kind. In fact, I 


think it may be said that there is a little 
firmer tone in business generally, since 
it is understood that the tariff will not 
be generally revised but only amended 
where the experience and facts show that 
readjustment is necessary. 

It seems quite probable that Sections 
315, 316, and 317 of the Administrative 


Schedule, known as the “flexible pro- | 
visions,” will be materially changed | 


to make them more effective and to 
require prompt action on any pro- 


posal submitted within a short period of | 


time. If a satisfactory rearrangement of 
the flexible provisions can be effected, 
whenever necessity arises in the future, 
relief can be promptly granted. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
conducted hearings, covering some forty- 
five days and 13,000 pages of | testi- 
mony, at which some 1100 persons ap- 
peared and about 300 more presented 
briefs only. The subcommittees have 
carefully examined all the evidence, 
which has been subjected also to thor- 
ough investigation by the Tariff Com- 
mission, the Departments of the Treas- 
ury, Agriculture, and Commerce, and 
other Federal agencies. Great care is 
being taken in the phraseology of the 


bill. The present Act has been the sub- | 


ject of a great deal of litigation. It is 
best to reduce litigation to a minimum. 

The general purpose of the protective 
tariff is being adhered to in the present 
readjustment: that is, to give American 
producers an adequate opportunity in 


the American market. The tariff is a | 
domestic question which primarily con- | 
cerns the American people only; but 


under the comity of nations the nationals 
of one country have been accustomed to 


trade with those of others, and in this | 
policy we fully agree. But we believe | 
the American people have the right to | 


provide the conditions on which such 
trading shall be transacted. A foreign 


producer does not have a natural right | 
to trade in American markets. It is a | 
privilege granted, and since the Amer- | 
icans have created this market, created | 


the conditions under which it is main- 


tained, and provided the laws and courts | 
for its conduct, it seems just that the 


foreigner should pay a_ reasonable 
amount for the privilege of doing busi- 
ness in it. It is the richest market in the 
world; it yearly consumes some 90 


billion dollars’ worth of new products, | 
or products in new and usable form, of | 


which some 15 billions are from in- 
dustries depending on the soil, 6 billions 
from mines, and 63 billions from indus- 
try, with other amounts from lesser 
sources. 


—U.S. Representative W. C. HAWLEY 
Chairman, Ways and Means Committee. 








INCORPORA 


Investment Securities 


AYLORSEWART,& COMPANY [i> 











BOSTON 








MINNEAPOLIS 


Investment Counsel | 


Based on Timely, Accurate Information 


A knowledge of the history of any enter- 


prise is helpful in forming an estimate of 
the worth of its securities. But more val- 
uable, and infinitely harder to obtain, is 
a knowledge of what is actually taking 
place in that enterprise today and what 
may take place tomorrow. 


Taylor, Ewart & Company is equipped to 
render investment counsel based on 
timely and accurate information regard- 
ing current conditions and careful esti- 
mates of future trends. With offices in 
numerous important financial centers, 
and with additional sources of informa- 
tion international in scope, we are able 
to keep in close touch with the many 
developments that affect security values. 


Inquiries are invited regarding our in- 
vestment service and our offerings of 
investment securities. 


A NATIONAL INVESTMENT ORGANIZATION 


Maintaining offices in the following cities 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


ST. LOUIS 
HOUSTON 


KANSAS CITY 
NEW ORLEANS 


PHILADELPHIA 
ATLANTA 








MILWAUKEE 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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CAUTION |} 








When security 
prices are at 
high levels 
greater caution 
is necessary than at 
other times in making 
investments. 





XN 


We are always glad 

to advise with invest- 

ors regarding their 
problems. 


C. M. KEYS & CO. 





HOW TO BUY 
SECURITIES BY MAIL 


NQUIRIES come to Wortp’s Worx from 
readers asking how they may buy se- 
curities by mail. 





In answer, emphasis is placed, first, on 
care in selecting the investment house so as 
to be sure it comes under Judge Gary’s 
definition of one which is “well and favora- 
bly known,” and, secondly, on the great 
value in the investors themselves knowing 
as much as possible about various forms of 





securities so that they will not approach the 


buying point without having personally at | 
least some working knowledge of invest- | 


ments. Reading a good book on the subject 
(like “Principles of Bond Investment”) and 
studying the booklets given by bankers, 
will be a “very present help” all through 
one’s investment life. 


The need for a relationship with invest- 
ment houses which can be maintained 
through correspondence arises from the fact 
that investment bankers are located chiefly 
in the larger centers, yet many actual and 
potential investors live in the smaller cities 


and towns. Fortunately, bond and stock | 
houses have a large mail clientele and many | 
investors are served in this way who seldom | 


go to bankers’ offices. Many houses have 


well organized correspondence departments | 


with competent men and women studying 


the investment problems of particular cus- | 


tomers, analyzing their security holdings, 
keeping them advised of interesting changes 
in conditions, and trying to visualize those 


| customers as a matter of every day busi- 
| ness. 





ESTABLISHED 10911 


39 Broadway = New York 
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O. Henry holds a high place in the 
tradition of American letters and | 


should be in every library. 














AC.ALLYN*> COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Investment Securities 


Send for our book- 
let, ‘Public Utility 
Securities as Invest- 
ments.”’ 

Ask for AE-6 


New York 
Milwaukee 















Boston 
Minneapolis 

St. Louis 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
Philadelphia 


| 
Detroit 





| 





Generally speaking, there are four ways | 
of buying securities by mail: the investor | 


writes either for suggestions for the in- 


vestment of money, or asks for a specific | 


bond or stock which is desired. In the for- 
mer case, the bankers send detailed infor- 
mation. In the latter case, if it should be a 


bond, the investor requests a statement of | 
| the cost figured as of a certain date so that 


there will be time to receive this statement, 


and send the remittance before that date in | 


order that the accrued interest may be paid 
as well as the amount of the principal. 
Upon receipt of this remittance the bank- 
ers send the bond by registered mail, in- 
sured, 


In other cases, the investor desiring a $500 | 


bond sends $515, or some such amount, with 
his first letter and whatever difference there 
is in the sum due on the day the bond is de- 
livered is settled by a remittance from the 
debtor side. 


In still other cases, investors request the 
house to send a certain bond to their local 
bank with draft attached. When the bond 
reaches the bank, the Cashier notifies the 
investor, who gives his check for the exact 
amount required; the banker remits the 
amount to the city and delivers the security 
to the investor. 


Another method is the partial payment 
plan. The investor who wishes to buy a 
$1,000 bond sends an initial payment of 
$100 to the banker. For nine months there- 
after a remittance of $100 is sent each 
month, and when the final payment has been 


| received, together with the interest as it 


has been worked out, the desired bond is 
shipped as in the first case. 


The chief trouble usually is in knowing 
exactly how much to remit. After one’s re- 


| lationship with a reliable house is estab- 


lished the matter of remittance becomes 
_just a detail. 















NortTu CAROLINA 

Has More 
Cotton Mills 

than any State 








in 
the Union 








Her prosperity 


attracts investors 





Largest hosieryand towel mills 
in the world. Largest Denim 
Mill, largest Damask Mills, 
largest Pulp Mill, largest Un- 
derwear Factory in America. 





Home Mortgage Company 
Bonds on North Carolina 
property offer investors super- 
safety of principal and cer- 
tainty of income. 


All loans are repaid in 
monthly installments of prin- 
cipal and interest, thus increas- 
ing your security each month. 

Write for our five points of 
safety, and booklet that gives 
complete facts about North 
Carolina’s prosperity from the 
viewpoint of the investor. Ask 
for booklet WW-6. 


HOME 
Mortgage Co. 


Durham, North Carolina 























Trustworthy 
for Trust Funds 










— BONDS are 
ideal for trust fund invest- 
ments. They carry a strong 
guarantee as to principal and 
interest. They are indepen- 
dently trusteed by a large 
bank or trust company and 
are legal for trust funds. Their 
unquestioned safety and libe- 
ral yield of 53% to 6% merit 
the favor of wise investors. 


Empire 
Bonds 


Empire Bond « Mortgage 
Corporation 





335 Fifth Ave., New York. N.Y. 
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NEO. 7 
of a series of 
actual cases 


from our files 












































He Was a Likable Kid, Too/ 


“WERE it to be done over again, I 
would still hire him. He came to 
the bank a boy of fifteen, quiet and 
industrious — above the average in 
personality and intelligence. 

Over twenty years of faithful serv- 
ice, he won a position of trust with 
us, the love and respect of all who 
knew him, and a moderately good 
salary, too. It was just another case 
of the wrong kind of wife. 

She evidently pressed him contin- 
ually for more and more money. He 
gave her every penny he could earn 
— but it wasn’t enough. And the de- 


mand grew far faster than the supply. 


At first he only “borrowed,” fully 
intending to repay the money... 
But the pressure at home increased 
rather than decreased, and when our 
audit caught it, his accounts were 
$35,000 short. 

Luckily, we were covered by a 
Blanket Bond for the full amount. 
Otherwise, the shortage would have 
represented a complete loss to the 
bank... But the point is — he was 
the last person one would have sus- 
pected of dishonesty. That’s why a 
Fidelity Bond.” 


Write for our Booklet—‘“‘ What Is It and What of It 
This insurance primer gives briefly the whys and wherefores 
of modern insurance. Your request will place you under no 
obligation —nor will a representative call unless you so specify 


THE EMPLOYERS’ 


AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


GROUP 


Insurance, including Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 
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Manager, 


= 


A Free Service for Readers 


of World’s Work 


Have You Any Business 


Problems? 
WORLD'S WORK readers will find the ad- 


vertising pages both interesting and useful. 


As an additional feature to them the Business 
Organization Bureau invites without charge, 
from all interested, requests for information and 
suggestions helpful in the solution of the many 
administrative problems continuously facing 
to-day’s executive; this Bureau will arrange to 
have our readers supplied with literature dealing 
with their particular case. 


Kindly indicate on the coupon below the par- 


EQUIPMENT 


for 


© Addressing 
© Automatic Typewrit- 


ing 

Check Handling 
Dictating and Tran- 
scribing 
Duplicating 
Folding 
letters, etc). 
General Accounting 
Inter-communicating 
Systems 

Mail Handling 
Material, Stores Ac- 
counting and Inven- 
tories 

Multiple Copy Writing 
Office Records and 
Filing 

Office Lighting 

Office Ventilating 
Organization of Figure 
Work 

Payroll and Cost Dis- 
tribution 

Printing 

Public Utilities Ac- 
counting 

Sales and Expense 
Analysis 

Statistics 

Tabulating 

Time Recording 
Traffic and Transpor- 
tation Accounting 


(Circulars, 


0 Visible Records 


SERVICES 
O Analysis of Record 
Keeping Problems and 
Indexing 
Appraisal Services 
Auditing Services 
Budget Control 
| Cost Accounting 
Methods 
O) Floor Layouts 
General Accounting 
Methods 
Industrial Building 
Service (Architecture, 
Engineering Construc- 
tion and Equipment) 
Industrial Wage Plans 
Uniform Accounting 
for Trade Groups or 
Ass’ ns 
() Physical Distribution 
(N. Y. Area) 
Labor Control 
Business Reports 
Business Training In- 
stitutions 
Financial and Busi- 
ness Condition Services 
Group Insurance 
Income Tax 
Industrial Engineers 
0) Statistical Service 
O) Tax Reports 
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ticular problem you are interested in, attach to 
your business letterhead and mail to E. R. Singer, 
Business Organization Bureau of 
Wor p’s Work, 244 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 


TEAR HERE ———————— ~~ ~/§___ 


COMMODITIES 
Commercial Office 
Furniture 
O Wood 
CJ Steel 
() Aluminum Chairs 
0 Executive Office Suites 
_ (Period Furniture) 
C) Fire Resistive Safes 
C) Floor Coverings 
Mechanical Bookkeeping 
Equipment 
O A-Cards 
O) B-Trays 
O C-Indexes 


Papers for Office Use 


O) A-Ledger Paper 

() B-Bond Paper 

C) C-Printed Forms 

O) D-Lightweight —Sta- 
tionery for Air Mail 

O Safety paper forchecks. 


Steel Storage Equipment 


© A-Lockers 
C1) B-Shelving 
C) C-Cabinets 


Sectional and Movable 
Office Partitions 

O A-Wood 

O) B-Steel 

CO Tetegraphic 
Typewriters 

O Typewriter Copy 
Holders 


Mail to FE. R. Singer, Manager, Business Organization Bureau, World’s Work 
244 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





















of your 


office 
tries to 
run. the 
business 
during 
vacations 


Office staffs are about 24 nor- 
mal during the vacation peri- 
od and no form of substitute 
can replace the brains of busi- 
ness on a holiday. The Edi- 
phone is the one and only 
office tool you can depend 
upon to double the capacity 
of individuals and keep busi- 
ness moving as usual with 
depleted forces. 


Let us prove this at your desk. Tele- 
phone “The Ediphone,” your City, and 
ask for the book, “An Easy Way to Chart 
Your Correspondence.” 


Ask for Travel Service 
THOMAS A. EDISON, Ine. 


ORANGE, N. J. 
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THESE CHAIRS... _ 
Give Light Hour € omforl . Every Day 


LUMINUM Office Chairs make the business day 
just as comfortable as those hours in an easy 
chair at home—or at the club. 


These chairs are restful. They are scientifically de- 
signed to conform to the curves of the body—and 
properly distribute its weight. 


They are quiet. Their welded-in-one-piece construc- 
tion eliminates the squeaks and groans of loosened 
dowels, dried-out joints. 


They are amazingly light—and can be rolled in 
front of the work at hand with the slightest impulse. 


And withal, Aluminum Office Chairs are marked 
by a beautiful grace and simplicity of design, both in 
straight and swivel models. 


A wide variety of styles, upholstery and finishes, 
in natural wood or in flat enamel colors, are shown 
in the booklet, “Distinctive Aluminum Furniture for 
the Office.” 


Ask your secretary to write for your Copy. 
Aluminum Company of America 


2493 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Offices in 18 Principal American Cities 


ALUMINUM 
Ofice Chats 
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<= | What Books to Collect 


(Continued from Page 92) 

* | worth $5, a letter $5; but the two 
together will be worth $15. Illogical per 
haps, but then book collecting itself has 
been frequently attacked on the grounds 


| of logic. A tenth edition, as Lamb said, 


is much rarer than a first. 

. And this brings me to my last sugges 
tion: association books. I put forth tha: 
suggestion for the brief but adequat 




















reason that such books do nothing but 
rise in value. The craze for them is very 
to ask or expect any insistent at the moment; and, whether 
file clerk to get re- the Kern sale voiced it or accentuated 
it, the fact remains that books with as 
sociation interest are more keenly con 
that keeps your files tended for every day. And that seems 
natural; the personal touch has a peren 
nial appeal, and the number of such 
condition. books is inevitably circumscribed. 

I dismiss trom this category limited 
editions of a thousand copies, each 
Flat folders or any open-end filing container will not hold signed by the author. Such books par 

y ‘ take of the nature of a business proposi 

: tion and, having little personality about 
essary to quick, accurate filing and finding. Bulging. dis- them, yield more satisfaction to the 
orderly pockets invariably mean lost papers, costly delays in | producer than to the purchaser, A good 
sak oe ss cai — : i ee thing can be overdone; the drop in 
filing and finding and an interruption of office routine. | ie le ee 
ge Moore prices is painful evidenc 

of this. But putting them aside, I am 


| inclined to believe that the difference in 

ia I L BR | value between presentation and non- 

| presentation copies of ordinary books 

| will grow more and more marked. If « 

p O C K E T S | first edition of Shaw's Saint Joan is 


VERTICAL-EXPANDING worth around $20 and a presentation 
| copy of the same play several hundred, 
| it follows that the old idea as to the 
hold cor- i A aaa iinet vainiatt 
; : balance of price between a presentation 
respondence in such a way that these filing evils are elim- and a nonpresentation copy has been 
inated. These firm, durable, expansible containers will hold | altogether upset. oe 
Of course, one must use discrimina- 
tion. Some authors, like Conrad, signed 
many copies of their books; other au- 
cabinet with their index tabs in plain view—this feature elim- | thors, like Barrie, have been extremely 
inates almost entirely the hazard of mistiling or lost papers. | chary of their signature. And then 
' | again, much hangs on the name of the 
; | recipient as well as of the donor. The 
Try a ‘“Uertex” File Pocket at our e se | conjunction of two distinguished person- 
en ere § E 
Eee 22 in place of your most overcrowded | alities gives to the sentimental attrac- 


: : tion of a book a finer edge. Supply and 
folder and note the instant smprovement. | demand govern the situation. 


All we require is that you have or use | And now, having offered a few tips, 
tical fill | allow me to add a few warnings. The 
vertica fi es. _ first instinct of the young collector is, 


sults with equipment 


in this unsatisfactory 


correspondence in the neat, orderly manner that is so nec- 


as pictured below in the coupon are designed to 


three or three hundred letters as efficiently as ordinary 
folders hold three. They always stand upright in the filing 








TO oS rule, to go for the moderns. It is 
; as one might expect, for their books are 
Birkosd Pegeres ‘VERVER? Fas focksc ca Scomdel | 1” CTeny Shop sud tale about them is 
in June World's Work in every paper. But it is all too specu- 
| lative. Not only do the moderns, with 
their fluid reputations, wax and wane 
with alarming rapidity, but their rari- 
ties are too often artificial rarities. To 
-.o......... | keep abreast of some living writers is 
Name and Position of Person Inquiring ; like trying to keep up with the stamps 
of some South American republics. It 
can be done; but, owing to the tinge 
of unreality, it is utterly unsatisfying. 
Furthermore, the perpetual magnifying 
To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. W. _ of tiny typographical errors into “issues 
13th and Wood Streets Philadelphia, Pa | (Continued on Page 166) 


Name of Firm 


Address 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired? 
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WORTH THEIR SALT 
TO 


WORCESTER 


\ 


save 50% and increase 60% 
in their billing department 


Mani-Fold Forms have proved ‘“‘worth their salt’’ to the Worcester Salt 
Company. In line with its policy “‘It Takes the Best to Make the Best,”’ 
this pioneer salt producer, manufacturing a quality ‘‘Standard’’ for over 
50 years, adopted Mani-Fold Forms a year ago. Applying its policy of ex- 
haustive research to record writing needs, this organization selected 
Mani-Fold Forms. 

According to Mr. Thomas F. Curran, Comptroller, Mani-Fold Forms, 
in the year they have been in operation, have eliminated 50% of the detail 
that was necessary heretofore in the invoicing department. Onthe whole, 
Mani-Fold Forms have resulted in a general increase of 60°% in the produc- 
tive capacity of the accounting department, WITH THE SAME FORCE. 
Moreover, the productive capacity of this same force has not been reached, 
despite the acquisition of additional sales and manufacturing facilities, 
which have added a considerable amount of record writing to the already 
large volume. 

Let Mani-Fold Forms prove ‘‘worth their salt’? in your organization. 
They can show you the way to record writing efficiency, speed, and 
economy, no matter how large or small the size of your business. Write 
today, attaching the coupon below to your letterhead. 

Remember— 


it takes the best to make the best 
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The Worcester pry at any 8 prings, yy a County, Mw. Y. 
Other Refineries at Pi Hard, Thee, ; ree, Michigan 


ANI-FOLD 


aTHE COMPANYS 
13316 Coit Road, Cleveland, Ohio - - Division United Autographic Register Co. 


mw OO oF of#; ceo Send your name and address for brochure ‘‘Men of Mani-Fold Experience’ cGwo cro GH Go) oO 
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Executives Who Have 
Found Themselves 





The great promise, and the safest assurance, 
of increasing success in any business lies in 
sound organization—which is simply that 
balance of control which harmonizes the work 
of executives who have found themselves. 


In knowing the principal and necessary func- 


tions of their business, and each with that 
specific knowledge and personal aptitude which 
makes him supremely fit, such men find, in 
their organized work together, not only them- 
selves but an ever-growing success. 


Through its wise and experienced counsel, and 
in the application of its tried practices in the 
building of sound organizations, Modern 
Accountancy contributes one of its most 
valuable services to modern business. Organ- 
ization is both the cause and the result of 
executives who have found themselves. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS ano AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 


PHILADELPHIA WHEELING AKRON 
BOSTON ERIE CANTON 


MILWAUKEE JACKSON 
MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS 


PROVIDENCE ATLANTA COLUMBUS ST. PAUL FORT WORTH 
BALTIMORE MIAMI YOUNGSTOWN INDIANAPOLIS HOUSTON 


RICHMOND TAMPA TOLEDO 


FORT WAYNE SAN ANTONIO 


WINSTON=SALEM CINCINNATI st. Louis DAVENPORT waco 


WASHINGTON DAYTON MEMPHIS 


DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


BUFFALO LOUISVILLE KANSAS CITY GRAND RAPIDS LOS ANGELES 


ROCHESTER HUNTINGTON OMAHA 
DENVER 


KALAMAZOO SEATTLE 




















LIFE AND 
DEATH IN 
SING SING 


By Lewis E. Lawes 
Warden of Sing Sing 


Why do men go to prison 
—and what happens to 
them there?—The War- 
den of the world’s most 
famous prison answers 
with startling facts. 


$3.50 


















(Continued from Page 164) 


| defeats its own purpose and at long last 

| sickens even the most ardent student of 

| trifles. I do not deny that the collecting 

| of modern writers offers attractions and 

| even rewards, but I would counsel against 

| it. The self-consciousness of the age is 
antipathetic to the connoisseur of true 
values. 

And I would counsel also against the 
indiscriminate and voracious collecting 
of books from private presses. A few 
such books add a dignified note to a 
library, but there is, it seems to me, 


| something rather fatuous in assembling 
| the books of a given press whether 


their contents interest one or not. 
That is not real book collecting. Like 
the flamboyant rows of standard au- 
thors in crushed morocco, such volumes, 
in Mass, are more reminiscent of furni- 
ture than of books. They feast the eye, 
they do not soothe the imagination. 
And beware of colored-plate books 
and books in parts. They are fascinating 
but full of pitfalls, and they need the 
cautious handling of an expert. If one 
had the combined knowledge of, say, 
Mr. Eckel and Mr. Sadleir, of Mr. 
Schwerdt and Mr. Gee, together with 
a skeptical outlook, heaps of money and 
plenty of spare time, one might happily 
indulge in such activities. But disil- 
lusionment is likely to lie in wait for 
the ordinary amateur. There has been 
so much faking with colored-plate 
books, so much tinkering with books in 
parts, that infinite caution is called for. 
The genuine article in either branch is 


| excessively tempting, but other things 
| glitter besides gold, and a skilful pen 


or paintbrush has been known to make 
all the difference. Moreover, bibliog- 
raphers have a habit of announcing 
new “points” about such celebrated 
books as Pickwick and Vanity Fair, 
and it must be very discouraging to 
make up perfect sets only to find that 
they are imperfect. 

If a man starting to collect books has 
great means, then let him rather stick 
to the classics of the eighteenth cen- 


| tury. They have seen a prodigious rise, 


but there is no sign of a fall, and their 
bibliography is comparatively simple 
and more or less fixed. Further, they 
have the advantage of still being get- 


| table. Anyone buying, even at present 
| prices, a Vicar of Wakefield published 


at Salisbury, a Johnson’s Life of Bos- 
well with the supplement, a Tom Jones, 
or a Tristram Shandy, tall and in con- 
temporary calf, is likely enough to con- 
gratulate himself as the years go by on 
his astuteness. 

But they cost much money and are 
not for the collector who is feeling his 
way. That kind of collector must walk 
before he runs, and it is for him that I 
have attempted to jot down a few point- 
ers. The future will show how far I am 


1 | correct, but the portents are there and 


should not be ignored. 
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Vie Salaried Fayroll 
1s safe “+ - when paid by check 


ITH the Powers method the most complicated payroll is 
prepared in far less time .... at far less cost than a simple 
cash payroll could be prepared . . . . manually. 


Powers Mechanical Accounting Equipment automatically and me- 
chanically prepares the payroll sheet, printing names, gross amounts, 
deductions and net pay . . . . prints the names and net amounts on the 
checks themselves . . . . prepares detailed statements for stock trans- 
fer, savings banks, insurance companies . . . . and audits them as well. 
More and more employees are participating in ownership by pur- 
chasing stock with money deducted weekly or monthly from their 
salaries. Taking care of these installments as well as group insurance, 
systematic savings, mortgage payments and even club dues, 

are burdens of detail shouldered by wise employers today. 

The cost of preparing this type of payroll with its multitude 

of deductions and adjustments to fulfill these assumed obli- 
gations is practically prohibitive .... without Powers. Let 

us tell you our whole payroll story. A local Powers repre- 
sentative will gladly call or send you literature. 


REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE, Inc. 
Powers Accounting Machine Division 
Remington Rand Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y. 


PRINTS NAMES AND WORDS AS 











ADAPTATIONS 


Powers equipment is in 
general use wherever 
such work as this is done 


Payroll and Labor Distri- 
bution 

Material and Stores Record 

Sales and Profit Analysis 

Insurance Accounting and 
Statistics 

Public Utilities Accounting 

Census and other Vital 
Statistics 

Traffic and Transportation 
Accounting 


Chain Store Sales and In- 


ventories 


Federal, State and Munici- 


pal Accounting 


General Accounting 














Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
& Foreign Countries 


WELL AS FIGURES 


POWERS 


Accounting Machines 
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Y USE OF THE BEDAUX 

METHOD OF LABOR MEA- 
SUREMENT, THE COST OF AN 
ITEM OF MANUFACTURE IS 
DETERMINED DEFINITELY 
AND POSITIVELY. ACCURATE 
ESTIMATING IS ACCOMPLISH- 
ED EASILY AND QUICKLY 
AND WITH LESS THAN THE 
USUAL EXPENSE. ~ w » 


The application of a common denominator in 
the measurement of human power was origi- 
nated by Chas. E. Bedaux. ’ ’ ’ 


Today, this principle is successfully applied un- 
der his personal control in industrial plants. 


THE CHAS. E. BEDAUX COMPANIES 
THE CHAS. E. BEDAUX CO. RON THE cmae, BT MEDAL co. 
IEW YORK. Ine. KS Wal pe LLINOIS, Inc. 

OF NEW YORK, Jn “ gon & oe 

=< 


= CHAS. E. BEDAUX, Led. 


\ x ee LONDON, ENGLAND 


{00} 
= SOCIETA ITALIANA BEDAUX 
A\\ TURIN, ITALY 


NEW YORK CITY 


THE CHAS. E. BEDAUX CO. 
OF PACIFIC STATES, Inc. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 





DEUTSCHE BEDAUX GESELLSCHAFT, u. 8. H. 
HANNOVER, GERMANY 


























Industrial Research Bureau 


Much valuable information is available to business men who wish to use it in select- 
ing locations for factories, warehouses, or branch offices. This Bureau will gladly 
arrange to have you supplied with literature. There is no charge for this service. 


Please use your business stationery and state which of the following localities 
interests you: 


New England 

Virginia and the Carolinas 
Gulf Ports 

Pacific Coast States 


North Atlantic Seaboard 
South Atlantic Seaboard 
Middle West 

Inland Canada 

South Africa 

These suggestions (or your own special needs) may serve to shape your inquiry: 


Labor Transportation facilities 


Inland Middle Atlantic States 
Inland South 

Southwest 

Canadian Maritime Provinces 


Rail Ocean Inland waterways Great Lakes Airways 
Raw materials at hand—lumber coal iron cotton miscellaneous 
Power—electric coal natural gas Taxes Climate 
Address: INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH BUREAU 
New York, N. Y. 


244 Madison Ave. THE WORLD'S WORK 
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E. V. Lucas in Ceylon 


(Continued from Page 61) 





admirable choice of words, described their 
properties. One searching grief he has: 
the flying foxes. He pointed to the tree 
tops where by day they hang in their 
hundreds and said sadly that no effort 
to exterminate or dislodge them has suc- 
ceeded. Every morning many of them 
were shot, but the numbers did not 
seem to decrease. Having something 
more than tolerance for these uncanny 
creatures, whose spreading silent wings 
make the Eastern nights so mysterious 
and unreal, I asked him why the feud 
went on. Because, he said, of the dam- 
age they do to trees and flowers. He 
shook his head at the dilemma, and I 
had nothing better to suggest than the 
importation of flying foxhounds. 

Now and then one comes upon the 


| wild beasts of Ceylon in captivity. There 


is an estate between Colombo and 
Kandy where, beside the road, you find 
caged leopards and pythons; and again, 
in the hotel grounds at Anuradhapura | 
found a forlorn leopard with abysms of 
longing in its eyes and, in a wired pack- 
ing case, a coiled mass which I was told 
was a python. When carefully managed 
zodlogical gardens collect their levy 
on the jungle we may not be too happy, 
but we recognize the reason. But for 
wild creatures to be captured and held 
behind bars capriciously within a few 
yards of their own domain seems to me 
wrong and senseless; and had I the 
tools I should have set them free. 

It was, by the way, at the Anurad- 
hapura hotel that I was kept awake, not 
by the roaring of hungry carnivora but 


| by the yapping or barking of lizards. 





The omnipresent bird of Ceylon, the 
crow, differs from that of India and 
Jamaica in being both smaller and 
bolder. He does not keep his eve on the 
city trom the sky, as those sinister fowls 
forever do, soaring and watching, but 
descends in noisy flocks to the streets 
or makes his observations from roots 
and window ledges. My hotel in Co- 
lombo was entirely under their claws; 
so much so that I always found three or 
four of them finishing the toast left over 
from the morning tea, or in the act of 


| bearing away the rind of the papya. I 
| began in time to feel very like Elijah. 


Of other birds I saw disappointingly 
but the infrequent kingfisher 
atoned for all. One kind, blue and red, 
larger than our own but very like, 


few; 


| crossed the line of vision several times; 


but another and rarer, who came but 
once but will never be forgotten, was 
wholly of brilliant burning azure. I 
think that blue bird was the most beau- 
tiful thing I saw in all Ceylon. An as- 


| surance that I could find it, somewhere, 
| at a given hour, would make me cheer- 





fully face again those five thousand 
miles of tedious waters and all the 
languorous fatigues of the Arabian Sea. 
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Keeps you on 


for JUNE 


the 


SAFEST COURSE 


Day in and day out — this method 
keeps you posted on the vital facts 
and figures of your business 


HERE are times when it is favorable for a business 

to expand. There are times when it is often more 
prudent to retrench. Either course depends on vital facts 
and figures on which the operations of your business 
should always be based. 

Ifyour figures are up-to-date, accurate decisions can be 
made... but when decisions are based on figures that are 
days and weeks behind your present status, the dangers 
of error and corresponding losses are increased. 

With Elliott-Fisher you know every day exactly where 
your business stood the day before—week in and week 
out, month in and month out. No guesswork or esti- 
mates. Elliott-Fisher posts all the essential figures for your 
guidance right up-to-date every day, and brings to your 
desk every morning at nine a simple, concise report. 


Elliott-Fisher 


Flat Surface Accounting-Writing Machines 


GENERAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


“Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand, Speed the World’s Business” 


Inventories, orders, sales billed, bank balances, ship- 
ments, accounts receivable and payable—all are posted 
every day and compared with the totals for the same 
day a week back, a month back, and a year back. 


Without adding a man to your payroll or in any way 
disturbing your present accounting routine, Elliott- 
Fisher summarizes every department’s performance 
into a single unified report. Hundreds of business firms 
that are distinguished By their efficient management use 
the Elliott-Fisher method of control. 


We have an interesting story to tell you. Your name 
and address on the coupon below will bring more 
complete information about 
Elliott-Fisher fact-finding 
machinery. 








General Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher can give me closer 
control of my business. 
Name 


Address 
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Mediterranean 
Cruise Supreme 


from New York January 25th, 1930 



































A modern Odyssey on the “Ship of 
Splendor’”’—Homeric—the largest 
steamer to sail to the Inland Sea. 


























To all her usual ports she adds the 
historic Islands of Majorca, Malta, 




















Corsica and Cyprus... and the in- 











teresting cities of Casablanca and 
Barcelona. 


From robed Berbers to the land of 
Pharaohs. . . twisting alleys to gay 
boulevards. . . from sombre cathe- 
drals to carefree plazas. Algiers, 
Monaco, the Holy Land and a long 
stay in Egypt during the vibrant 
social season. Leisure days in Madeira, 
Greece, Turkey and Sicily . . . Naples 
and Gibraltar. Generous stop - over 
privileges; returning by Majestic, 
Olympic or Homeric. 

























































































14,000 miles in 65 days—the seventh 
Mediterranean Cruise of the Homeric. 























Full particulars upon request 


THOS.COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 









































Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington 
Chicago St.Louis SanFrancisco Los Angeles 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver 
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FLYING feats of the past few years 
have concentrated the public attention 
on the possibilities of air transportation. 
Meanwhile, the lowly bus has been 
pushed into the background and few 
realize the extent to which this means 
of travel has developed within the past 
two or three years. 

Busses have grown from their original 
functions as carriers of local suburban 
traflic to intercity vehicles, and the 
latest step is the transcontinental speed- 
ster. Several companies, including 
Purple Stages and Capitol Theater Bus 
Terminal in New York, are now running 
services from New York to Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. The fare comes 
close to $70 one way and $125 round 
trip. Running time for these gigantic 
and luxurious Pullmans of the open 
road is about five and one half days 
straight through or one may take ad- 
vantage of the thirty-day stopover 
privileges. The companies, contrary to 
what one might imagine, report that 
most of their patrons prefer to go 
straight through trom the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, stopping for meals but not 
for sleep. Reclining chairs, provided in 
the coaches, prove quite good substi- 
tute beds. 


A CANOE, white flannels, a ukelele, and 
someone singing “Aloha Oc.’ Almost 
everyone has played a part in that scene, 
but with the fiftieth anniversary of the 
song’s birthday this year we learn some- 
thing that adds a bit of romance to a 
tune already associated with moonlight 
and graceful palms against a tropical 
midnight sky. 

Queen Liliuokalani of Hawaii in 1879 
wrote the words we know. The story 
goes that once as she was returning to 
Honolulu along the famous Nuuanu 
Pali road, she saw one of her ladies-in- 
waiting saying good-bye to a member 
of the party who was leaving the islands 
the next day. When she arrived home, 
the royal poetess wrote the well-known 
words. The song became popular in the 
islands, made its way to America, and 
to-day is heard round the world. 


“BRITTANIC” is announced as the 
name for the new 27,000 ton motor ship 
now under construction for the New 
York—Liverpool run of the White 
Star Line. It will be the largest British 
motor vessel and the largest vessel out 
of Liverpool. 

The new Brittanic will be the third 
of the name in the White Star fleet. The 
first was built in 1874 and gained a rep- 
utation as the crack flyer of the western 
ocean, accomplishing the Atlantic pas- 
sage in seven days, twelve hours, and 
forty-seven minutes. The second Brit- 
tanic had no opportunity to make a 
place for herself in passenger traffic 


TRAVEL NEWS AND NOTES 





annals, as she was sunk before she had 
a chance to make an Atlantic run. She 
first took to water on February 26, 
1914. In 1915 the great vessel was com- 
missioned as a hospital ship and a year 
later was mined in the Zea Channel. 


THE CONSOLIDATED Airline Ticket 
Office in the arcade of the Palmer 
House of Chicago was opened last Sep- 
tember. The Consolidated acts as clear- 
ing house for all information, reserva- 
tions and transportation over any and 
all passenger air lines in the country 
operated by air mail contractors. Air 
555 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, performs a similar function for 
the Eastern city. 


Associates, 


THE MOST recent of the improved 
coach trains, that has come to our 
attention is Zhe Blue Comet, installed on 
the New York to Atlantic City run of 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey. 
For the moment, the Comet seems to 
have gone all other regular fare all-coach 
trains one better. It is equipped with 
triple-cushioned individual seats, a 
lounge room for ladies, smoking rooms 
for men, an observation car and plat- 
form, a dining car, and all the passi- 
mentaries of special color schemes, 
special uniforms for the porters, hot and 
cold water, and a sign on the rear of the 
train announcing its name to all the 


- world. The train gets from Broadway to 


the Boardwalk in three hours. 

Competition works marvels. No doubt 
each passenger will soon have his private 
car. 


Airplane News 


IN MAKING use of our air information, 
the following advice should be kept 
securely in mind: 

1. Because of the increase in the 
volume of air mail, many companies 
have been forced to suspend passenger 
service. Most of them have ordered 
more planes, and as deliveries are 
made the service will be resumed. 

2. The table makes no attempt to list 
cities at which airplanes stop en route. 
It lists only points of departure and 
terminus. For example, the Chicago 
to San Francisco plane of the Boeing 
Air Transport is listed under Chicago 
and San Francisco. It is not listed under 
Iowa City, Des Moines, Omaha, North 
Platte, Cheyenne, Rock Springs, Salt 
Lake City, Elko, Reno, and Sacramento, 
although the plane makes stops at all 
these points. 

5. The prospective air passenger is 
referred to Air Transportation, which 
publishes comprehensive  time-tables 
once each month. 


(Continued on Page 174) 











CANADA 


WORLD’S WORK for JUNE 


HOTEL- RESORT 
AND TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 
FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN SEVEN PUBLICATIONS 


OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 
cATLANTIC MONTHLY, COUNTRY LIFE, HARPER'S, REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS, SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, THE GOLDEN BOOK, 
end WORLD'S WORK 


For space and rates in our departments write to 


THE WHERE-TO-GO BUREAU, Inc., 8 Beacon Stregt, Boston. Mass.. U.S. A. 
WASHINGTON _SOUTH AFRICA 








There are half a 
dozen spots in 
Canada where the 
hotels are of high- 
est world standard. 
Halifax has one. 
European plan, 
C. P. R. direction. 
Directly opposite 
Public Gardens 


LORD NELSON 
enc, t 











FOREST GUIDES 
TOURNAMENT 


—and all water and wood sports for guests 
of White Point Beach, Nova Scotia’s Sum- 
merland Restricted. Write. 
WHITE POINT BEACH LODGE 
White Point Beach, N. 8. 





MANHATTAN HOTEL 


Digby, N.S. Overlooking Annapolis Bay. Boating, 
bathing, fishing, GOLF, tennis, horseback riding. 
Garage. No hay fever. Booklet. W. S. TROOP, Prop. 


NORTHERN ONTARIO 
TIMAGAMIL _ PABIKON camp 


LAKE TIMAGAMI 
A North Woods Bungalow np in heart of four mil- 
Hon acres of virgin forest. 1,503 Lakes. Every com- 


fort. Wonderful fishing. Boating, Bathing, and 





wien One night from Toronto, Booklet. Mr. | 
IN, 242 Maplewood Ave., Toronto, Ont., Can. | 


WIL 





LOS ANCELES CAL. 
“Within Easy Reach of Everything 





LOS ANGEL! 


trey 4 FIREPROOF 
dquarte i from all 
parts of the t.-4 555 rooms—each 
with private bath. European plan 
For folder, rates—write F. M. Diimn- 
mick, Lessee, Hill, bet. 4th and 5th 


ITALY 


“44 COMPAGNIA 
‘iden ITALIANA 
Ta TURISMO, Inc 


149 FIFTH AVE.NEW YORKNY 











Independent Tours to 


ITALY =< EUROPE 


ask for our free booklet 
SUMMER TOURS IN EUR EUROPE 


85 CIT OFFICES and hundreds of CIT agents 
all over Europe cooperate in making our 
tours more pleasant and less expensive. 


CONSULT US NOW 


about steamships, railroads, airplanes, motor 
coaches, private motors, hotels. 


Travel Better — Spend Less 

















Where-To-Go for July closes May 29 











The Travel Land 
of 
Constant Delights 


bess charming, thrilling, mystifying .... a 
gterthe Evergreen jland of strange contrasts and inspiring 
veneeend! f places .... romantic, beautiful .... that’s 








TAKE the first step to a glorious vacation © 
‘© ae and mail the coupon! Learn ou rica 
cman ge Pr geaneg ey Ngee |a land of invigorating climate where the 
‘J 'e , 


about Seattle and the “Charmed Land” that 

jeurrounds it. There’s Rainier National 

highways. 38-year summer average 62.° |teisurely enjoyment of many wonders leaves 
lyou refreshed, inspired, satisfied. 


Park, Mt. Baker, ~—— Bound, Olympic 


A See ALL the Pacific Coast | You will see many things that exist 


Come west over a northern transcontinental Oly in South Africa: 
line. See Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, Port- 
land, then south by rail or water to Oakland, 
San Francisc 0, Los Angeles and San Diego. 
Or, come north to Seattle by train or steam- 


ship, Ask about trips to Alaska, Hawaii and : 
the Orient. Acres of Diamonds 


Victoria Falls — Nature’s Greatest 
Water Wonder 
The Greatest Big Game Preserve 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 
Land Cruises 
in America 


ON special trains that were 
builtexclusively for Raymond- 
Whitcomb a poche com- 
forts and luxuries found in 
no other trains—rooms with 
private baths, entertainment 
cars with recreation rooms, etc. 
The Land Cruises, travel by 
the shortest routes, go directl 

from one resort, national par 

or great city to another, and 
stoponlyat their various goals. 

You can see more ona 
Land Cruise 


Raymond & 
Whitcomb Co. 


Executive Offices: 
126 Newsury St., Boston, Mass. 


New York Philadelphia Chicago 
Detroit Los Angeles San Francisco 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 








Low round trip excursion fares daily. May The greatest gold mines, 8,000 feet 
15 to September 30; return limit October 31. deep 


Thrilling Zulu War Dances 
Finest Scenery by Motor in the Cape 
Beautiful and Natal 
Travel is most comfortable .... palatial! 
|steamers take you there .... conleniina 


“CHARMED LAND |modern sports. 


Write for fully illustrated travel lite cocoa 
CHAMBER of COMMERCE, || and booklet H B-6 to 
Room 115, Seattle, Wash. 








Please send me FREE booklet 
Name 
Add: 


GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU) 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 
11 Broadway New York City 
NINE DAWA QO DWAA 
Where-To-Go Travel influence is world wide.| 
= : —<f ___NEWFOUNDLAND 
NEW MEXICO rr 


Raton, N. M. SEABERG HOTEL 


175 rooms. Rate, $1 to $5. Art Gallery, 
500 paintings in connection. | 














The G 


NEWFOUNDL. 


island 


j Bere orn grandeur 
of massed cli ir sot paste le of fields 
and hills... restful music of clear run- 
ning streams... and always—the sur- 
r ling sea. 

Whether you come here for the trip, 
for the scene, for the sport, or for the 
benevolent mid-ocean climate, you 
will not escape the magic lure of the 
Great Island. 


The Story of Newfoundland will 
be sent upon request to the New- 
foundland Information Bureau, 
49F Journal Building, Boston, 
Mass., or to your local agent. 


Remember—small copy is BIG in W here- To- Go| 
Where- To-Go advertising covers best prospects | 
—U. S.income tax payers on $5,000 and over, 


Boston MASS. 














PURITAN 


a E> 390 Commonwealth Ave Boston 


e—_Furnishings. service. atmosphere and 

|| rates make this Distinctive Boston House one of 
the mos! homelike and attractive city hotels in 

|| theworld Send for our booklet with ils quide 
to Boston and historic vicinity a.P,Anorews Mgr 





NEW ORLEANS LA. 


(The iG harles 


New Orleans 


One of Americas Leading Hotels 








|horels .. . excellent cuisine .... good thea-| 
Center oe tres .... comfortable railroads .... Also all| \ 





Send for Booklets on 


NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 


Address Inquiries to 


N.H. Publicity Butea 


6 PARK STREET 
CONCORD, N.H. 





NEW YORK 


HOTEL ST. JAMES 
Times sousne 109-13 WEST 45th ST, “iowa serween om 
naw vom AnO @ROAOWAY 
an hovel of quiet dignity having the Posind phere and 
appoinrments of a well-condinoned home 
Much Favored By Women Traveling Without Escort 
Three Minutes Walk to Forty Theatres and All Best Shops 


RATES AND BOOKLET ON APPLICATION. Wi JOMNEON QUINN, PResoenD 


NEW. MEXICO —ss 


Atop the World 


Aluxurious resorthigh 
in the cool,greenJemez 
Mountains, 85 miles 
northwest Albuquer- 
que that’s Rancho 
Rea. All outdoor rec- 
reations, rest and a 
high-altitude build-up. 
Delicious food. Season 
May 1 to Thanksgiv- 
ing. Accommodations 
limited. 


Write or wire for complete tomate! 
RANCHO REA CO., 169 E. : * agama St., 














Chicago, or Jemez Springs, N. 





ALFRED S AMER & CO..itd. Pro etors 
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ys 
August 25. Recreation 
ies, bridge, dancing. Comprohettlive 
sight-seeing. Leading 


h 
couriers. Choose from ho 


interesting trips described in our 
beautifully illustrated booklets: 


bec, 
ara Falls, Virginia, 
Mountains. Ask for Booklet “D 


atau 


EUROP 


CUNARD LINE, S52 days, $600 to$1300 | 
Spain, Tangier, Algiers, Italy, Riviera, | 
Sweden, Norway, 
sachs, Berlin (Paris, London, Rhine, 
etc.) Hotels, drives, fees, etc. included. 


MEDITERRANEA 


pe 


~. 4 







ote 





*Wonderland of the West'— 


Summer Tours of the Pacific North- 
west, Canadian Rockies, Pacific 
Coast, Yellowstone, Alaska, Califor- 
nia, Grand 
Lake, Zion. “Ask for Booklet “DE”. 


Canyon, Colorado, Sal¢ 


oo Rost’—Sumster Tapice 
e ‘oast, hington, 
Adantic New York, Boston, 


Montreal, arenes Niae- 
oe ae 





Send for Illustrated Literature 


A ; 


- | 


| te, Laurentiec of the 


ROBERTSON TRAVEL BUREAU) 
Hibernian | Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 


WORLD’S WO 


IWHERE-TO-G 





HOTEL-RESOR 
meni 
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Sririniiac © 
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Warm 





The 


Nantucket ‘and Marthas Vineyard 


Motor-boating, Golf, Tennis. 


For booklets write Vacation Bureau, Room 118-D, New Haven, Cx. 


Sea-bathing, Fishing, Sailing, 


NEW HAVEN 2&.R. 














CRUISES-TOURS _—| 





i | 





ar new motorships, ** Northern Prince,"" | 
“*Bastern Prince,’ ‘Southern Prince’’ | 
and ‘‘Western Prince’* inaugurate a new 
era in South American Travel. Regular pas- 
senger service from New York to Rio de Ja- | 
neiro, Santos, Montevideo, and Buenos Aires. 
The last word in vibrationless speed, 
travel luxury and safety. 
} Reservations and literature at authorized 
| tourist agents or Furness Prince Line, 34 
Whitehall St., New York City. 


FURNESS 
Prince 
LENE 


= Line Service has been continuous Betereen | 
New York and South America for 3% Years 


JUBILEE TOUR TO ROME 


tunder the fadenet 
Rev. Father 


} 





J 

me Af Pastor of 
the Holy Family Ps BS Montreal 

Leaving Montreal July 1929, by the 

ite Star Line 

for particulars, write to the organizers 


HONE TOURS 
55, St. James Street, Montreal, Canada 





CRUISE June 29 
ss. “LANCASTRIA” 


Edinburgh, Tros- 


CRUISE Jan. 29 
$600 and up 


New S. S. ‘‘Transylvania’’, 66 days, Ma- 
deira, Canary Islands, Morocco, Spain, 
Greece, Palestine, Egypt, Italy, etc 


Frank C. Clark, Times Bidg.,N.¥. 
SCENIC RO UTE s EURE PE 


James Boring’s 2 


“ Annual 


NORTH CAPE CRUISE 





$550 up, First Class Only | 


chartered White Star Line 


S.S. “Calgaric” sails from New York 
: June 29 to Iceland, Midnight SunLand, 
North Cape, Norway’s Fjords, every 
Scandinavian capital, Gotland and 
; Scotland, Rates include shore tripsand 
stopover tickets. Membership limited 
to 480, One 
by American cruise specialists. 


ment th: 


ALSO Siw ANNUAL MEDITER- 
RANEAN CRUISE, FEB. 25, 1930 
inquire ob tovally oe" . wad 


A 


JAMES BORINGS TRAVELSERVICE Incf 


~30 Fifth Avenue - New York 





| 


slindia 





| INDIA - 
Easy ++» 2OW 
INDIA... for epochs 


veiled, impenetrable 
.+- Ow as easy to tour 
as France. “Apartment. 
pullmans”... European 
hotels... personal ser- 
vants...to take all over 
this fascinating sub-con- 
tinent. You hear the 
muezzins in Hyderabad 
..-lookupon formidable 
Khyber Pass... breathe 
the perfection of Taj 
Mahal...explore tem- 
ples in Madura...shoot 
game in Mysore... all 
in ease and luxury. 
Booklets, arrangements 
from the better travel 
agents or Indian State 
Railways, 342 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 














| Recreation and Sight-seeing. A cruise 


-\ Island, Parry Sd. Can., Detroit, Clevee 4 
, land, é i 


| [Located directly on the ocean in the midst of beautiful natural scenery. 


MEALSS BERTH 
INCLUDED 


















Acombination of Rest, 


deluxeofover 2000 miles—visiting Mackinac 







thicago and Buffalo—a full da 
to gaze in wonder at NIAGARA F. 
—the world’s greatest cataract. 


The Big Oil-Burning White ne 
North American 2 South American 


ruling between Chicago and Buffalo are equal in comfort and luxury to the fine 
Ocean Steamers. Staterooms and parlor rooms are all outside rooms. Excellent 
— of pleasing variety. Entertainments, Music and Dancing—Social Hostess in 
= charge. Youcan eer ane or enter into the gaiety 
as you prefer. Semi-w y sailings during season. 
Tickets bearing rail routing between Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland, and Buffalo will be hon- 
ored for transit upon additional payment. 
Call or write for Blue Book on the Blue Lakes at 
R. R. Ticket Office or Tourist Agency oo _ 


) W.H. BLACK, Traffic W.E. BR 
110 W. AdamsSt., Chess li. as. “5, BROWN, GP. N.Y. 
MASSACHUSETTS —_ 


























MASSACHUSETTS I 


a, 








Ss 








NEW oc EAN HOUSE-:. Swampscott, Massachusetts 


Every 


r reational feature. The best cuisine and service that money can produce. Booklet 
. R. Grabow, Chairman and Treasurer 








Clement E. Kennedy, President. 


scone 3 days $355 On 


Free Book 200 t Private baths. Descriptive booklet. th season. 
ALLEN TOURS, Inc., “154 pe. A, = Boston 


Sa ICHIGAN 
A SHORT VACATION TRIP 


weW BAY VIEW HOUSE 
—to the high spots of the continent— | ICHIGAN 


ort ns relief from hay fever. Ale full of 
SWITZERLAND, THE ITALIAN LAKES, 


i, No sneezes. re Wai Good 
MILAN, VENICE, THE RIVIERA, MONTE fg |F00d. | Good Beds. All S rte. - 
CARLO and PARIS. 


po 
reservation now. Open until Sept. 30. 
Luxurious resort hotels 


eens HOLLAND 


The “‘Riviera’’ of Michigan resorts, with quaint- 
Sailing S.S. Berengaria, August Tth ness ofits Dutch charm and beauty. Hotel - 
Reservations now. Write for Booklet W 


with its gaieties, cottage, recreation accom 
tions. Booklet. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
CARLETON TOURS 
522 Fifth Ave., New York City 









































MINNESOTA 
ae GED 1) Gam oft 
Northland Resort Rental Service 


FREE SERVICE TO TOURISTS 
Resorts listed on many beautiful lakes of 
Northern Minnesota and cottages for rent by 
the month. Write us type of resort you pre- 
fer, mentioning diversions desired as fishing, 
golf, etc., and we will = name and 
address of one that best satisfies your needs. 
Address Northland Resort Rental Service, 

Box 1191, Hibbing, Minn. 
7 











_ TRAVEL ACCESSORIES _ 














Where- To-Go advertising covers N. America. 

ADIRONDACK MTS. N. Y. _ 
BO 

fl) Dr. Martha Tracy, Alden Park Man- 

or, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa 


CKY POND CAMP 
\RO ADS END Where the trails 





Prevents the exhaustion, nausea, dizzi- 
ness and faintness of Travel. Journey 
by Sea, Train, Auto or Air in Comfort. 


Com- 
fortable floored tents. Excellent food 
gotmaning. canoeing. 











In the Adirondacks—Clemons, N, Y. 
For adults. Congenial group. 
begin. Acam por 
the great outdoors. Boating, Bathing, 
ing. Bklet. C.T. Meyer, Lake Pleasant, NY. 
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WORLD’S 


HOTEL-RESOR 
SWITZERLAND 


WORK for 


JUNE 


AVEL DEPARTMENT 








CRUISES-TOURS 








an MERICA| 
18 to 81 $250 
pay Tours! \ and up 


PANAMA CANAL—BOLIVIA—PERU 
COLOMBIA — ECUADOR—CHILE 
and other South American Countries 
via HAVANA or direct 

Sailings every two weeks 

NEW TWIN SCREW MOTORSHIPS 

Write for complete information and 
illustratediliterature to 


GRACE LINE 


10 Hanover Square New York 
. Circle 


Tours 














7, via “SPANISH AMERICAS" 
$350 up $250 up 


Round Trip, Water Rail One Way Water 
Y2 make 9 visits in South and Central Amer- 
ica, Panama Canal and Mexico (Havana, 
eastbound). From your home town on main line 
points and back. First class transportation, 
meals and bed on steamer. Return stopovers 
at Apache Trail, Grand Canyon, Yellowstone, 
Yosemite. Slight additional cost via Portland, 
Seattle, Vancouver, Canadian Rockie 
A Cruise Ship ev two weeks East or West 
Booklet “"E ** on request 


PANAMA MAIL S.S, CO. 

















10 Hanover Sq. New York 








EUROPE 


$308 to $1,405 
Send for booklet 


TEMPLEG® [OURS 


447-B Park Square Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 

















” EUROPE 


3 Suggested itineraries to sult In- 
dividual requirements prepared 


ALL EXPENSE ESCORTED TOURS ay 
40 European Offices & 


S WITZERLAND 


7OF A THOUSAND 
MOODS! 





Towering mountains and 
peaceful lakes . . bustling 
Cities and quaint villages. 
It's all a fascinating and 
ever-changing story that 
never grows old. 


This entire country, so com- 
pact with beauty and charm, 
is easily enjoyed because of || 
its network of excellent (elec- 
trified) railways. . . Take in 
the ancient and the modern, 
the lakes and the Alps. 


Follow the itinerary .. Geneva, 
Lausanne-Ouchy, Berne, Bern- 
ese Oberland, Interlaken-Jung- 
fraujoch, Loetschberg, Zermatt- 
Gornergrat, Furka-Oberalp, 
Grisons, Zurich, Lucerne and 
its Lake District, St. Gothard 
and Lugano. 





Write for Booklet 219 


SWISS FEDERAL 
RAILROADS 
475 Fifth Ave. New York 





512 Fifth Ave. (43rd Street), New York 
178 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 





i oemmemenaal 








Y%, SOUTH 
AMERICA 


To the great capitals of this intriguing land, 
by modern liners, equipped with all im- 
provements for inter-zone comforts. All 
outside staterooms. Dancing, deck sports, 
swimming pool. 
BARBADOS — RIO DE JANEIRO 
MONTEVIDEO — BUENOS AIRES 
Calling northbound at Santos and 
Trinidad. Fortnightly Service by 
8.8. Voltaire 8.8. Vauban 58.8. Vandyck 


] Ep 
G HOLT LINE 


26 Broadway, N. ¥., or your loca! agent. 








WYOMING 


A™2A RANCH 


ENCAMPMENT, WYOMING 





Uniqueamongranches: Beautifullylocated 
in the I leart ofthe Cool Rockies. Equipped 
for your comfort; Cabins with private 
baths; Electricity; Exceptional food. For 
| your F leasure: Horseback Riding, Unex- 
\celled Trout fishing, Hunting, Swimming, 
| Tennis, Mountain Horseback trips. Guests 
\limited to 40. Christian. References re- 
quired. Season June 15th—October Ist. 


Pack Trip For Boys 


Separately conducted, a month's horse- 
back trip fora limited number of boys, 14 
to 18 years. 





29th St., New York City. 














goks 


OU" 
f Summer Cruise 


EUROPE 


and the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


By exclusively chartered 
Cunard- Anchor Liner 
“California,” from New 
York July 2 to August 29. 


Our eighth consecutive 
voyage of this kind... 
combining European 
Summer travel with a 
complete circuit of the 
Mediterranean . . . a most 
deftly arranged itinerary 
of 14,000 oie e «+ many 
opportunities for exten- 
sive land trips within the 
cruise . . . returning via 
London and Paris... gen- 








erous stop-over privileges. 


EUROPE 


Summer Tours 


Study our informative 
booklets; Individual Travel 
a special feature, also group 
travel of every variation. 
200 European offices . . . 88 
years of travel experience 

..and close affiliation 
with the Wagons-Lits Co., 





owner of the vast net of 
International trains in 


Europe, Near East, Egypt 
Popular Tours 


By the economical, care- 
free “Tourist ThirdCabin,” 
to Great Britain and Conti- 
nental Europe; special 
Feature Toursto Near East 
Palestine, Egypt, etc.) . 
‘he Land of the Midnight 
Sun ... New Russia... 


Programs upon request 


THOS.COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 
and Branches 


In co-operation with 


WORLD CRUISE 











| 


WAGONS-LITS CO. 


When writing to these advertisers will you 
please mention The Where-to-go Bureau? 








American Institute 
of Educational Travel 


—Foremost University Tours— 


Officially recognized by Ameri- 
can Universities — Lectures in 
Art, History, Literature, Travel, 


_- Spanish, French, German, 





Address the Ranch or,1.S. Rossiter, 36 East | 








Italian, etc. 


Credit sf desired. 
587 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 





SS. e MONGOLIA 


SS PENNSYLVANIA NOW BUILDING 


stopping at HAVANA to sightsee 
then through the PANAMA CANAL 


REOUCED SUMMER RATES NOW 
c sae ft 
Ponama Pacific fine 


k, 460 Market Street, 
' author 


roddway, New Yor 
our offices 
ved SS or ROR. Agent: 


elsewhere o 


European = Indepe — = - Conducted 


te for Bookl 
FRENCH TRA VEL BUREAU Inc. 
Place de la \iatioltine Barts 
We West 49th Street— NEW YORK 





Novelty....the keynote of 
a stay in Rio de Janeiro, 
Montevideo and Buenos 
Aires. Climate, the opposite 
of ours, Gay hospitality. 
Cities modern architectur- 
ally and scenically beautiful. 


Safe Ships — Fastest Tima 
21,000 tom American steamers 
call fortnightly from New, York 
S.8.Pan America 8. 8, Western World 
8.8.SouthernCross 8.S.American Legion 
Under U. 8, Gov't. Mail Contract 
For nbn gre Apply any 
‘ourlet Agency, or 


MUNSO STEAMSHIP 


LINES 
67 Wall Street, New York 


THIRD UNIVERSITY 


# 
i 





Newest Cruise § reg 
8.8.“ LETITI 


New York — 3rd January — $1450.00 
Deck Plan, Descriptive Booklet apply 
on Route Service, 
Savoy Plaza Hotel, New York 


PANAMA 
i wae CHILE eg 


~ HAVANA we 


Alluring scene 8 rz cities 

a age on th ne “Ebro or oie! 
0," built wy “topienl 

travel, Al Stal estaterooms. Prom- 

enade and sports decks. Swimming 

pool. Veran cafe. Orchestra. 
19 Day Tours — Havana $250 up. 
Panama $300 uP, , including shore 
trips and hotels. 
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as 


Golden Gate to Nikko’s Famous Temple 


The “AMBER EAST” 
IS CALLING! 


Answer the lure of the great bronze image with eves of gold. 
of pilgrims in mushroom hats... of fairyland gardens with lotus 
ponds and lacquered bridges... of a people whose festivals date 
back three thousand years. You are welcomed to modern hotels 
of European standards. 

Never has the traveler to the Orient enjoyed such splendid 
transportation facilities as now. N. Y.K. vessels of 22,000 tons 
offer express service to Japan, China and the Philippines via 
Honolulu. Pleasing Japanese service and a European cuisine 
excelling the best shore hotels. Swimming pool. Winter garden. 
Library and music room. Truly, palaces of the Pacific. 





OO rte A Ca Et i he 


wo” Be Fath Bs AO NOT 
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Regular Sailings every other Wednesday from San Francisco $230- 
$300 up. Every other Friday from Los Angeles $240-$300 up. Fort- 
nightly from Seattle, direct to the Orient $195 up. 


Round-the-World in either direction with privilege of stopover 
at more ports of call than by any other route. $875.26 up, includ- 
ing rail fare to and from your home. 


Around-the-Pacific Tours with privilege to start from any point 


on route. Rates from $852.40 up. 


For detailed information, sailing schedules and descriptive literature, 


write Dept. 4. 
NEW YORK, 10 Bridge St SAN FRANCISCO, 551 Market St. 
CHICAGO, 100 W. Monroe St. SEATTLE, 1404-4th Ave 


LOS ANGELES, 605 So. Grand Ave 
Or any local R. R. or S. S. Agent 




















World’s Work Aviation Bureau 
Offers Service To Readers 


In line with the purpose of World’s Work to interpret progress to its readers, a ser- 
vice bureau has been established to supply information concerning airplanes, air 
transportation for passengers and freight, air mail routes, airports and the 
many points upon which information is not easily obtainable. 


This service will be free to readers of World’s Work, and information will be given 
as promptly as possible. Through the assistance of numerous leaders in this new 
industry, it is believed that authoritative and satisfactory information can usually 
be furnished. Address inquiries to 


Aviation Bureau 
244 Madison Avenue WORLD’S WORK New York City 
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Agua Caliente, Mexico—See Los Angeles. 
Atlanta—See Chicago. 
—See New Orleans. 
Albany—See Cleveland. 
Boston—New York: Colonial Air Transport. 
Brownsville—See Dallas. 
Catalina Island—Wilmington and Los Angeles, 
California: Western Air Express 
Cheyenne—Pueblo: Western Air Express. 
Chicago—Atlanta: mig aa Air Lines. 
—Cincinnati: The E =e Riddle Co. 
—Cleveland: Universal Air Lines System; Na- 
tional Air ‘Transport. 
—Dallas. (via St. Louis): Roberson Aircraft Corp. 
and Southern Air Fast Express. 
—Detroit: Thompson Aeronautical Corp.; Stout 
Air Services. 
—Green Bay, Wisconsin: Northwest Airways. 
ee on vitol Airways. 
ansas City: rtson Aircraft Corp. 
~iieeeine eg Air Transport. 
—Minneapolis: Northwest Airways; Universal 
Air Lines System. 
—New York: National Air Transport. 
—San Francisco: Boeing Air T ransport. 
—St. Louis: Robertson Aircraft Corp. 
—St. Paul: Northwest Airways; Universal Air 
Lines System. 
—Los Angeles: Boeing Air Transport to Salt 
Lake City; then Western Air Express to Los 


Angeles. 

Cleveland—Albany: Colonial Western Airways. 
—Chicago: Universal Air Lines System. 
—Detroit: Stout Air Services. 

—Pittsburgh: Clifford 

Cincinnati Chicago. 

Dallas—Brownsville: oan Air Transport. 
—El Paso: Texas Air Transport. 
—Galveston: Texas Air Transport. 
—Houston: Texas Air Transport. 

—Wichita Falls: Wichita Falls Air Transport. 
—See Chicago. 

Des Moines—Waterloo, Iowa: Midwest Airways. 

Detroit—See Chicago. 

—Cleveland: Stout Air Services. 
—Indianapolis: Capitol Airways. 
—Toledo: Stout Air Services. 

El Paso—See Dallas. 

—See Los Angeles. 

Evansville—See Louisville. 

Galveston—See Dallas. 
Great Falls—See Salt Lake City. 

Green Bay, Wisconsin—See Chicago. 

Havana—Miami: Pan-American Airways. 

Houston—See New Orleans. 

allas. 
eee ee Capitol Airways. 
—Detroit: Capitol Airways. 
—Louisville: Capitol Airways. 
Kansas City—Chicago (via St. Louis): Robertson 
Aircraft Corp. 

Lincoln—See Chicago. 

Los Angeles—See a 
—See El Paso. 

—Salt Lake City: Western Air Express. 
—San Francisco: Western Air Express; Maddux 
Air Lines; Mutual Aircraft Corp. 
—Seattle: Pacific Air Transport. 
—Tucson: Standard Air Lines. 
—Agua Caliente, Mexico: Maddux Air Lines. 
—El Paso: Standard Air Lines. 
Louisville—Evansville (connections for Atlanta, 
Chicago, and St. Louis): Interstate Air Lines. 
—Indianapolis: Capitol Airways. 
Miami—See Havana. 
—See Nassau. 
—San Juan, Porto Rico: Pan-American Airways. 

Minneapolis—See Chicago. 

Montreal—See New York. 

Nassau—Miami: Pan-American Airways. 

New_ Orleans—Atlanta: St. Tammany Gulf Air 

ines. 
—Houston: St. Tammany Gulf Air Lines. 

New York—Boston: Colonial Air Transport. 
—Chicago; National Air Transport. 

—Montreal: Mg ye Colonial Airways. 
—Washington: U. S. Air Transport. 

Oklahoma City—Tulsa: Central Airlines. 

Pittsburgh—See Cleveland. 

Pueblo—See Cheyenne. 

St. Louis—See C — 

St. Paul—See Chic. 

Salt —_ City—Great Falls: National Parks Air- 


=i ies Angeles. 
San Francisco—Chicago: Boeing Air Seat. 
—Los Angeles: Western Air Express; Maddux 
Air Lines; Mutual Aircraft Corp. 
—Seattle: West Coast Air Transport Co.; Pacific 
Air Transport. 
San Juan, Porto Rico—See Miami. 
Seattle—Los Angeles: Pacific Air Transport. 
San Francisco: West Coast Air Transport Co.; 
—Pacific Air Transport. 
—Vancouver: Barnes & Gorst. 
—vV ag B. C.: Barnes & Gorst; British Colum- 
bia Airways. 
Toledo—See Detroit. 
Tulsa—See Oklahoma City. 
Tucson—See Los Angeles. 
Vancouver—Victoria: British Columbia Airways. 


Seattle. 
Vv letenla-—tlee Seattle. 
—See Vancouver. 
Washington—See New York. 
Waterloo, lowa—See Des Moines. 
Wichita Falls—See Dallas. 
Wilmington, California—See Catalina Island. 


(Continued on Page 176) 
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HARRY A. FRANCK* 
World Traveler andAuthor of **A VAGA- 
BOND JOURNEY AROUND THE WORLD,”” 
“WANDERING IN NORTHERNCHINA,”” 

““EAST OF SIAM.”’ 


Plan at least two weeks 


in that Pacific wonderland of ours 


“Obviously you will bethankful for 
that stopover privilege when you 
reach that wonderland of more 
than seven thousand islands un- 
der our own flag—the PHILIP- 
PINES. Manila, with the finest har- 
bor in the Far East, its quaint old 
walled city, its aged Spanish cathe- 
dral, and other reminders of its 
former rulers—in striking con- 
trast with the modern American 
city that has grown up outside the 
walls...Manila, backed by the Mar- 
iveles mountains, high - in the 
lap of which lies Baguio, the sum- 
mer capital and watering-place ... 

“Nor is Manila itself anything at 
all compared with what our Far 
Eastern islands have to offer the 
leisurely and discriminating 
traveler... 


“One hundred and fourteen thou- 
sand square milesof American soil 
..- Twelve million peopleof Ameri- 
can rights, scattered through a ver- 
itable fairyland ...Tagalo and Vis- 
cayan people of Lubang island, 
the brave lgarrotesofLuzon,where 
the adventurous traveler will wish 
to shoot the Pagsanjan River ra- 
pids... Mindanao, the huge island 
of the south, with Zamboango, ca- 
pable of driving the most com- 
monplace traveler into poetry... 
the archipelago where the Sultan 
of Sulu still reigns within his capi- 
tal of Jolo, or the sports of the Mo- 
ros, stag hunting, shark fishing, 
bull baiting, and dances incom- 
parable for their savage abandon 
..+ Zebu, Boho, Linapakan—the 


very names are suggestive of the 


COMPLETE INFORMATION FROM ANY STEAMSHIP OR TOURIST AGENT 





DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINE 
AMERICAN MAIL LINE 





25 AnD 32 BROADWAY, . NEW YORE 
604 rirrH AVE., NEW YORK, . N.Y. 
210 80. SIXTEENTH 8T., PHILADELPHIA 
177 8TATBST., . . BOSTON, MASS. 
110 soUTH DEARBORN 8T., . CHICAGO 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 


152 BROADWAY 
YOKOHAMA 


514 Ww. SIXTH 8T., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
1005 CONNECTICUT N. W., WASH., D. C. 
DIME BANK BUILDING, . 
UNION TRUST ARCADE, 
+ PORTLAND, OREGON 
KOBE 
WONG KONG 


21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, . ROME, ITALY 
11 BIs RUB SCRIBE, . PARIS, PRANCE 
22 BILLITER STREET, . B. C. 3, LONDON 
909 GOVERNMENT 8T., VICTORIA, B. C. 
517 GRANVILLE 8T., VANCOUVER, B. C. 
4TH AT UNIVERSITY, . SEATTLE, WASH. 


« DETROID 
« CLEVELAND 


SHANGHAI 
MANILA 


poetic mingling of sea and for- 

est, mountain and jungle, and of 

the strange customs that make 

our eastern archipelago some- 

thing worth going miles to see 
” 


“Go-as-you-please” tours Round the 
World under this unique plan. The only 
way really to see what you want to see at 
your own option. Stop where you wish. 
Continue when you choose. Your ticket 
permits two years for the complete trip. 
Your fare, including meals and accom- 
modations aboard ship, as low as $1250 
Round the World. 


Every fortnight a President Liner sails 
from Seattle and Victoria, B. C., for 
Japan, China, Manila and Round the 
World, 

Every week a similar Liner sails from 
Los Angeles and San Francisco for Heno- 
lulu, Japan, China and Manila. Then on- 
ward on fortnightly schedules to Malaya 
—Java 36 hours away—Ceylon, Egypt, 
Italy, France, New York and via Havana 
and Panama to California. 


Every fortnight a Round the World 
President Liner sails from New York via 
Havana and Panama to California. Thence 
Round the World. 


Palatial Liners, they are broad of beam, 
steady and cnlalie. Spacious decks. 
Luxurious public rooms. A swimming 
pool. Outside rooms with beds, not berths. 
A cuisine famous among world travelers. 
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MODER 





These hotels have always been 
modern, ahead of the times. 
. + + They're that today, with 
radio in every room; and_ they 


were first, too, in providing every 
room with private bath, circu- 
lating ice-water, morning paper, 
pin-cushion with 
needles, and many 
Statler comfort. 


The x organization of 
rather 


threaded 
another 


There are Statiers in 
BOSTON — BUFFALO — CLEVELAN 
ST. LOUIS 
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D— DETROIT 
—NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylrania) 














the charm of Sg 
assisted , 


O. HENRY 


The Master of the Short Story 
BIOGRAPHICAL 


Per Volume, 


EDITION 


Ninety Cents 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 









wl: 
Ju Rural Quetvec. 
Delightful 34 to 11-Day 


Summer Cruises 


Ways that belong to other cen- 
turies, scenery untamed and beau- 
tiful, picturesque villages, a foreign 
atmosphere! Enjoy them this 
summer on short sea voyages 
within sight of land. 


Weekly sailings from Montreal 
and Quebec to NEWFOUNDLAND, 
GASPE, CANADIAN LABRADOR, 
SAGUENAY RIVER. 


Ask any travel agent about our 
luxurious SS. New Northland 
cruises and our other routes, or 
send coupon. 


enjoyment on her 


3000 feet into the 
igan. 





and her summer visitors find delightful 


triple decked Navy 


Pier—292 feet wide, and extending 


waters of Lake Mich- 


Costing some $4,000,000, this 


unique pier provides seasonal recreation 


and Great Lakes 





———( LAR EE 


Steamship Co., Limited 
103 Drummond Bidg., Montreal 


Please send details of your cruises. 


steamship dockage. 


Edison Service provides electric power 
and light for all purposes. 


Commonwealth Edison Company has 


Name..... 158 consecutive 


Be | 





to its stoc 


dividends 
Send for Year Book. Stock is listed on 
The Chicago b 


Stock Exchange. 














TRANSATLANTIC 


Date 

Jun. 11 
Jun. 12 
lun. 12 
Jun 12 
Jun. 15 
Jun. I5 
Jun. 15 
Jun. 15 
Jun. 14 
Jun. 15 
Jun. 15 
Jun. 15 
Jun. 15 
Jun. 15 
Jun. 15 
Jun. 15 
Tun. 15 
Tun. 15 
Jun. 15 
Jun. 15 
Jun. 18 
Jun. 18 
Jun. 1S 
Jun. 18 
Tun, 19 
Tun. 19 
Tun. 19 
Tun. 19 
Tun. 20 
Tun. 20 
Jun. 20 
Tun. 20 
Tun. 21 
Jun. 22 
Jun. 22 
Jun. 22 
Tun. 22 
Jun. 22 
Jun. 22 
Jun, 22 
Jun, 22 
Jun. 22 
Tun. 22 
Jun. 25 
Tun. 26 
Jun. 26 
Jun. 26 
Tun. 26 
Tun. 26 
Jun. 27 
Jun, 27 
Tun. 28 
Jun. 28 
Jun, 28 
Tun. 29 
Jun. 29 
Jun. 29 
Tun, 29 
Tun. 29 
Jun, 29 
Jun. 29 
Jun, 29 
Tun, 29 
Jun. 29 
July 1 
July 2 
July 2 
July 2 
July 3 
July 3 
July 3 
July 3 
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FROM NEW 


Ship and Line 

Columbus 

North German Lloyd 
Polonia 

Baltic American 
Mauretania~-Cunard 
Leviathan 

United States 
United States 

Scandinavian-American 


France-French 
Luetzow 
North German Lloyd 


Westphalia 

Hamburg- American 
Tuscania— Cunard 
Byron National Steam 

Navigation 
Conte Biancamano 

Lloyd Sabaudo 
Rotterdam 

Holland America 
Seythia Cunard 
Lapland - Red Star 
Minnesota 

Atlantic Transport 
Homeric-- White Star 
Adriatic-—White Star 
Albert Ballin 

Hamburg Americ an 
President Roosevelt 

United States 
Bergensfiord 

orwegian America 

L ituania 

Baltic American 
Karlsruhe 

North German Lloyd 
Alesia— Fabre 
Resolute 

Hamburg-American 
Roussillon —French 
Aquitania~—-Cunard 
George W ashington 

United States 
Gripsholm 

Swedish 
Stuttgart 

North German Lloyd 
Marques de Comillas 

Spanish Royal Mail 


American 


Rochambeau— French 
lle de France-French 
. . . 
Caronia—Cunard 


Hellig Olav 

Seandinay ian-American 
Roma—Navigazione 

Generale Italiana 
New Amsterdam 

Holland America 
Samaria—-Cunard 
Transylvania—Cunard 
Cedric—White Star 
Pennland— Red Star 
Minnetonka 

Atlantic Transport 
Majestic —White Star 
St. Louis 

Hamburg- American 
Cristobal Colon 

Spanish Royal Mail 
America—-United States 
Berengaria Cunard 
Saturnia—Cosulich 
Drottningholm 

Swedish American 
Paris— French 
Dresden 

North German Lloyd 
Thuringia 

Hamburg-American 

erlin 

North German Lloyd 
Olympic— White Star 
Preside ente Wilson 

Cosulich 
Baltic—White Star 
Oscar II 

Scandinavian- American 
Leviathan- 

United States 
New York 

Hamburg-American 
Conte Grande 

Lloyd Sabaudo 
Statendam 

Holland America 
Mauretania—Cunard 
Caledonia—Cunard 
Belge »nland—Red Star 
Minnekahda— 

Atlantic Transport 
France— French 
Edison— National Steam 

Navigation 
Providence—Fabre 
Laconia—Cunard 
Estonia 

Baltic American 
Cameronia—Cunard 

sident Harding 

United States 
Kungsholm 

Swedish American 


SAILINGS 
YORA 


To 


Bremen 


Copenhagen 
Southampto 


Southampton 


Copenhagen 
avre 


Bremen 


Hamburg 
London 


Pireus 
Genoa 
Rotterdam 
Liverpool 
Antwerp 
London 
Southampton 
Liverpool 
Hamburg 
Bremen 
Oslo 
Copenhagen 


Bremen 
Marseilles 


Hamburg 
Bordeaux 
Southampton 
Bremen 
Gothenburg 
Bremen 
Barcelona 
Havre 

Hav re 
London 
Copenhagen 
Genoa 
Amsterdam 
Liverpool 
Glasgow 
Liverpool 


Antwerp 


London 
Southampton 


Hamburg 
Bilbao 
Bremen 
Southampton 


Trieste 


Gothenburg 
avre 


Bremen 
Hamburg 


Bremen 
Southampton 


Trieste 
Liverpool 


Copenhagen 
Southampton 
Hamburg 
Genoa 
Rotterdam 
Southampton 
Glasgow 
Antwerp 


London 
avre 
Pireus 
Marseilles 
Liverpool 


Copenhagen 
Glasgow 


Bremen 


Gothenburg 
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Date Ship and Line To 
July 3 Columbus- 

orth German Lloyd Bremen } 
July 3 Homeric—White Star Southampton | 
July 3 Carmania—-Cunard London 
July 4 De Grasse—French Havre 
July 4 Muenchen 


North German Lloyd Bremen 
. July 4 Milwaukee 
Hamburg Americ an Hamburg 


July 4 Republic United States Bremen 
Il 

























Th) July 6 Frederik Vv 

Scandinavian-American Copenhagen 
, July 6 Stavangerfiord 

Norwegian America Oslo 


July 6 Deutschland 
Hamburg American 
July 6 Augustus Navigazione 
Generale Italiana Genoa 
July 6 Veendam 
Holland America 
July 6 Albertic—White Star 
July 6 Arabic—Red Star 
July 6 Minnewaska— 
Atlantic Transport London 
July 6 Ile de France—French Havre 
July 7 Aquitania—Cunard Southampton 
July 10 Majestic—White Star Southampton 
July 10) Tuscania—Cunard London 
July 11) Cleveland— 
Hamburg-American Hamburg 
July 11) Scythia—Cunard Liverpool 
July 13° Vulcania—Cosulich Trieste | 
July 13. Hambure— | \ 
| 
| 
| 


D. you know that brilliant old strip of Europe that stretches 
out into the Atlantic toward America and then turns down 
as though to bottle up the Mediterranean? + It’s Spain... 
and one of her oldest cities —Seville—is the scene of the 


Hamburg 

























Rotterdam 
Liverpool 
Antwerp 


sreat Iberow American Exposition. All the Spanish nations 
—Portugal, Brazil—and the United States —show in 
unending panorama their achievements in art, science 
+ In the broad Plaza de America 
there are the sreat Palaces of Fine and Antique 
Arts and the Royal Pavilion, crammed with in- 
terest and wonders. Nearby, the beautiful 
Maria Luisa Park and the Plaza de Espana 


and commerce, 


Hamburg-American Hamburg 
July 13° Volendam 
lolland Americ a 
July 13° Lapland Red Star Antwerp | Wl 
July 13. Minnesota | 
| 


Rotterdam 


Atlantic Transport London 
July 13° Adriatic-——White Star Liverpool 
July 13 Paris— French Havre 


July 15 Sinaia — Marseilles | i | h : S : | L di 
uly 16 Karlsruhe : 8) 
: "North German Lloyd Bremen with the main Passer Gene containing 
oH — yo Rotterdam forty-nine divisions, one for each Prov= 
July 16 Berengaria—Cunard Southampton 


July 16 Magallanes- ince of Spain. There are 2,400 acres of 


Spanish Royal Mail Barcelona 

July 17 me Jourdonnais French Bordeaux 
July 17) Transylvania—Cunard Glasgow 
July 17 President Roosevelt 

United States 
July 17) Gripsholm | 

Swedish American Gothenburg | 
July 18 Rochambeau—French Havre | 
July 18 Stuttgart 

North German Lloyd 

July 19 Caronia—Cunard 

July 19 Alfonso XIII 

Spanish Royal Mail Bilbao 
July 20 United States 

Scandinavian- American Copenhagen 
July 20 Drpenevens | 


orwegian America Oslo | 


grounds, historical displays, dancing, 
sports, golf, tennis and racing. + 
And old Seville itself is as picture 


Bremen | 


esque as a garden...a gem of a 


Bremen | 
London 
| 
| 


town, banked in palms...the 





landmark of two thousand 
years of civilization. Murillo 



























July 20 Albert Ballin ie , 
jul Hamburg-American Hamburg | worked here ll . Velasquez 
uly 20 Conte Biancamano | . > 
Lloyd Sabaudo Genes | learned his paints across 
wT July 20 Samaria—Cunard Liverpool 
July 20 Cedric—White Star Liverpool the town. Would you 
july 20 Pennlend — Red Star Antwerp ae 
uly 20 Minnetonka | 4 
ful Atlantic erennert ones | see La Giralda...the 
uly 20 Olympic- rite Star Southampton . 
™ July 20  France—French — | Alcazar...carnivals, 
July 20) Lituania- ‘ _ 
Baltic American Copenhagen both religious and 
July 24 George > = 1ington a 
United States remen H 
jay 24 Beclin Cunard Southampton gay — bull fights, 
uly 24 orlin— e P 
North German Lloyd Bremen fiestas? +-Details 
July 25 Westphalia- 
Hamburg-American Hamburg from all the 
jay 4 Ie de France—French Havre | 
”n u 7 St. Louis— | H 4 
ly 2 aneny- American Hamburg principal tours 
uly 7 Roma— ore Genoa ° ° 
jay 27 New Amsterdam ws ist agencies. 
Holland America Rotterdam 
July 27 Laconia—Cunarc Liverpool 
July 27 Caledonia—Cunard Glasgow 
yn uly 27 Belgenland—Red Star Antwerp 
July 27 Minnekahda— | 
Atlantic Transport London | 
uly 27. Homeric—White Star Southampton 
uly 27 Baltic—White Star ziverpool 
uly 27 Leviathan— 
United States Southampton 


Qn July 27 Hellig Olav— 
Scandinavian-American Copenhagen 
July 27 Bremen— 
North German Lloyd Bremen 
uly 30 America—United States Bremen 
uly 30 Republic—United States Bremen 
uly 30 Byron— National Steam 





avigation. Pireus 

July 31 Roussillon—French Bordeaux 
July 31 Aquitania—Cunard Southampton 
July 31 Muenchen- 

North German Lloyd Bremen | 
July 31 Manuel Calvo | 

Spanish Royal Mail Barcelona 
July 31 Dresden 

North German Lloyd Bremen x 
Aug. 2 Carmania—-Cunar London 








(Continued on Page 178) 
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GBR SA Rk, SRE Sia (Continued from Page 177) F h 
—_ - Date Ship and Line To or t ose 
Aug. 3 Oscar - — . 
Scandinavian-American Copenhagen h h 
TO THE Aug. 3  Drottningholm " WwW Oo ave 
m ———s acces Gotieriere 
Aug. 3 Patria—Fabre Marseilles 
Aug. 5 Saturnia—Cosulich Trieste 
Aug. 3 New York 
Hamburg- American Hamburg 
Aug. 5 x 
Y T olland America Rotterdam 
BY THE SC HIA Aug. 3 Cameronia—Cunard Glasgow 
Aug. 3 Albertic—White Star Liverpool 
From New York, Jan. 28, 1930, Bee 5 Seer Bed Ste Antwerp 
° Aug. 3 Minnewaska 
exclusively chartered for Frank Ss Atlantic Transport London 
Eighth P di Aug. 3 Majestic—White Star aeathemgten 
ig - Annual Me iterranean Aug. 3 De Grasse—French Havre 
Cruise De Luxe... eighth because me 6 ee ee ee 
. Javigation weus 
its predecessors have met the Aug. 7 Berengaria ale Southampton 
H : Aug. 7 President Harding 
exacting demands of experienced scm f sorte TR 
travelers ... those who expect the Aug. 8 Muenchen: 
° . North German Lloyd Bremen 
utmost in everything...in shore | aug. § Thuringia 
; H " Hamburg-American Hamburg 
arrangements, in food and in ser bin. © See eee yore 0 
vice. Itis a cruise conducted by a Aug. 9 Buenos Aires | 
. . . s oyal . 1 arceiona 
staff skilfully schooled inthe deep- | aug. 10 Deutschland 
er matters of travel... and guided on a Tata 
by the Frank Tourist Company’s : . 1 Vclogd Sabaudo Genoa 
54 years of ex erience. _ ‘Holland America Rotterdam 
P ci _ Aug. 10) Scythia—Cunard Liverpool 
Her 67 day itinerary is the Aug. 10 Kungsholm— 
. Swedish American Gothenburg 
most comprehensive cycle of the hag. 10 Stavenguiberd 
, 3 : H , Norwegian America Oslo 
world’s glittering playgrounds hue. 10 Peon Vin " 
— they are reached at the : - Oe ann ~ohingaaammamaananaes Copenhagen merica-~ 

. . Aug ‘ esot 
height of their seasons... when “s Adlantic Transport London 

i ; iati i = Aug. 10 Olympic—White Star Southampton . 
Cairo is officiating as Oriental ren Aug. 10 Adriatic—White Star Liverpool ; 
dezvous of smart nomads... when _ : ones —_ Star Antwerp Ca Truise 

e ° Aug. It eutschianc 
Nice, Naples and Algiers glow . Hamburg-American Hamburg c di Pacifi 
with that sophisticated sheen lent | {vs |} Bochambegu Pret avre OR you ... Canadian Pacific 
by Continentals on a holiday. United States ea presents the most intriguing of 

Aug. 14 Coptehel Sehr, = _ cruises. 
i m1 Spanis oyal Mai ilbao " 

d Cunard First ee oe Aug. 15 Karlsruhe- On January 21, next, you sail out 
ree py cahcis ig ersnip a Aug. 15 —— Lloyd == Bremen of New York’s winter straight into 
ited to 390 guests. Rates includ- Hamburg ei oe pa West Indies’ summer. Then... Rio 
i i Aug. 16 Caronia—Cunarc ondon : 
re = ogy from - hes. 6 Mauretania Cunard Southampton de Janeiro... Montevideo... Buenos 

ree stopover in Europe and re- Aug. 16 France rench avre a a a ge ee Se 
P P on, 03 Gmneie~Seneel Ricsanes! Aires...capitals of sister empires. 
b Cc d 
turn by any Cunard steamer. Aug. 17 pnt 0 "oman ‘Cunard — Glasgow Then...startling contrast, the lone- 
Aug. 17 Leviathan e 3 
Fascinating I esti on Request, United States _ Southampton | liest colony in the world, Tristan da 
ass 17 ——," ee Southampton Cunha. South Africa... jungles... 
; Atlantic Transport London Victoria Falls ... Kaffir kraals. A 
Aug. 17 Pennland—-Red Star Antwerp : . 
Aug. 17 Codric White Star Livepes! swift curtain ... Dar-es-Salaam... 
Aug. 17 Hamburg— on . . rey, > 
Hamburg- American Hamburg Mombasa. Finally shed Egy pt and the 
Aug. 17 Augustus—Navigazione Mediterranean. 104 days. 
Generale Italiana Genoa , 4 
Aus. 17 Velendom Your home throughout is the 
Holland America Rotterdam Duchess of Atholl 20,000 ss 
Aug. 19 Asia—Fabre Marseilles —— on oS ene ae 
Aug. 20 Ile de France—French Havre tons. Ball-louvre pressure ventila- 
Aug. 21 La Bourdonnais—French Bordeaux . ‘ ‘ 
Aug. 21. Aquitania—Cunard Southampton tion. A whole deck of stunning, 
A 21) Stuttgart— o ~ > i 
bi North German Lloyd Bremen modern - decorated public socom, 
Aug. 21 George Washington- Another whole sports deck. 
—— Bremen 
Aug. 22 Clevelanc 
Hamburg-American Hamburg OTHER WINTER CRUISES 
Aug. 23 onene —Cunard London Round-the-World Decemt 2 
Aug. 25 remen “4 r eee 
North German Lloyd Bremen } seerrane: 
Aug. 23. Majestic—White Star Southampton | Mediterranean (two)... Feb. 3... 13 
~~ 24 bbe re sea, —— re ; West Indies, Dec. 23, Jan. 10, Feb. 11 
Aug. 24 tic—White Star iverpoo E - 
Aug. 24 Minnekahda The alluring details are in book- 
Atlantic Transport London l We h d rel 
Aug. 24 Belgenland Red Star Antwerp ets. you Nave a good travel-agent, 
Aug. 24 Albert Ballin . . : , 
Hamburg- American Hamburg ask him. Information also from 9 
es 24 a Cunard + pe ell Canadian Pacific office. New York, 
Aug. 24 Laconia—Cunard Ziverpoo : nas 
ie thee 344 Madison Ave....Chicago, 71 E. 
hee. 2 ee nor aed " Jackson Blvd. ... Montreal, 201 St. 
Aug. 28 4 Sc Lowa 2 Jarhes St., West... and 30 other 
Nort serman Lioye remen Se. ° \e 
Aug. 30) Carmania—Cunard London cities in U. S. and Canada. 
ye 31 ra —White Star Southampton 
Aug. 31 Minnewaska 
. _ mae erent London . 
Aug. 31 Arabic—Red Star Antwerp 
Aug. 51 Albertic—White Star Liverpool ana 1an 
Aug. 351 St. Louis— 
$42 FIFTH AVENUE at FORTY-FIFTH STREET | , x, ;,Hamburs-American Hamburg 
EW Aug. 3 vituania 
N YORK Itic America Copenhagen ° 
Aug. 31 Franconia—Cunard Liverpoo 
PHILADELPHIA... ... 1529 Locust Street os. 2 galas Glasgow 
CHI - Aug. 3 rlin— 
Seemann 175 No. par secioc era North German Lloyd Bremen 








World’s Greatest Travel System 








WORLD’S WORK for JUNE 





TRANSATLANTIC SAILINGS 
FROM CANADIAN PORTS 


From Montreal 


Date 


June 
June { 
June ¢ 


June 2 
June 2 
June ‘ 
July 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


July 


July 
July 


July 
July 
July 
July 


July 
July 
July 
July < 
July ‘ 
July < 
July < 
July : 
July : 
Aug. 


Aug. 


Athenia 
Ausonia 
Regina 

Montclare 


Andania 
Ascania 
Laurentic 


Megantic 
Duchess of Richmond 


Letitia 

Alaunia 
Yoric 

Metagama 


Antonia 
Aurania 


Melita 


Athenia 
Ausonia 
Regina 

Montclare 


Andania 
Ascania 
Minnedosa 


Laurentic 


Megantic— W 
Duchess of Richmond 


Letitia 
Alaunia 
Doric 


Duchess of York 
. 
Antonia 


Aurania 


Calgaric 
Athenia 


Ausonia 


Laurentic 


Ship and Line 


Metagama 


Canadian Pacific 


Montcalm 


Canadian Pacific 


Duchess of Yor 


Canadian Pacific 

i Cunard 
Cunard 

White Star 


Canadian Pacific 


Duchess of Atholl 


Canadian Pacitic 


Minnedosa 


Canadian Pacific 


Duchess of Bedford 


Canadian Pacitic 

ia —Cunard 

Cunard 
White Star 

ontrose 

Canadian Pacific 

White Star 

Canadian Pacific 

itia Cunard 


Cunard 
White Star 


Canadian Pacific 


Duchess of Yor 


Canadian Pacific 
Cunard 
Cunard 


Canadian Pacific 


Montcalm 


Canadian Pacific 


Duchess of Atholl 


Canadian Pacific 
Cunard 
Cunar« 

White Star 


Canadian Pacific 


Duchess of Bedford 


Canadian Pacific 
Cunard 
Cunard 


Canadian Pacific 
White Star 
ontrose 

Canadian Pacific 
White Star 


Canadian Pacific 

Cunard 
Cunard 

White Star 


Canadian Pacific 


Metagama 


Canadian Pacific 
Cunard 
Cunard 
elita 

Canadian Pacific 


Duchess of Atholl-— 


Canadian Pacific 


Montcalm— 


Canadian Pacific 
White Star 
Cunard 
Cunard 


egina——-White Star 


Duchess of Bedford— 


Canadian Pacific 


Montclare 


Canadian Pacific 


Andania—Cunard 


scania—Cunard 


Minnedosa 


Canadian Pacific 


Duchess of Richmond 


Canadian Pacific 
White Star 


From Quebec 


June 4 
June 11 
June 18 
June 25 
July 
July 
July 
July 2 


July : 


Montroyal— 


Canadian Pacific 


Empress of Australia 


Canadian Pacific 


Empress of Scotland 


anadian Pacific 


Montroyal 


Canadian Pacific 


Empress of Australia 


Canadian Pacific 


Empress of Scotland- 


Canadian Pacific 


Montroyal— 


Canadian Pacific 


Empress of Australia— 


Canadian Pacific 


Empress of Scotland— 


Canadian Pacific 


Montroyal— 


anadian Pacific 


Empress of Australia 


Canadian Pacific 
(Continued on Page 180) 


To 


Antwerp 
Hamburg 
Liverpool 
—— 
London 
Jiverpool 
Antwerp 
Liverpool 
Glasgow 
Liverpool 
Liverpool 
London 


Liverpoc | 


Hamburg 
London 


Liverpool 
ec a 
London 
Liverpool 
Antwerp 
Liverpool 
Liverpool 
London 
Liverpool 
Hamburg 
Liverpool 
pce. sal 
London 
Liverpool 
Antwerp 
Liverpool 
Liverpool 


London 


Glasgow 
Liverpool 


Hamburg 
London 


Liverpool 
Spaces 
Lonc on 
Liverpool 
Liverpool 
Antwerp 
Liverpool 
London 
Glasgow 
Liverpool 
Hamburg 
London 
Glasgow 
Southampton 
Liverpoo! 
Liverpool 
Antwerp 
Liverpool 
London 


Glasgow 


Feeengtcs 
Liverpoo 


Southampton 
Southampton 
Southampton 
Southampton 
Southampton 
Southampton 
Southampton 
Southampton 
Southampton 
Southampton 


Southampton 





The Right Hand Man 


to travelers in Europe 


As the ship’s gangplank goes down in the ports of foreign lands, 
a bustling, fascinating scene is unfolded. Foreign customs, trains, 
strange signs are there, uniformed officials...and, a familiar 
figure...an American Express man. @,There he is unravel- 
ling the mysteries of a foreign time table and helping others 
to get their train reservations. Then he speeds over to 
help that party of ladies who cannot understand a word 
the customs man says; or to assist others with hotel 
reservations or passports. Similar scenes happen else- 
where abroad at dozens of frontier points, piers and 
docks. @,This American Express man, together 
with scores of others, typifies the Helpful Hand 
of Service which is automatically extended to 
those who carry American Express Travelers 
Cheques. The moment you convert your 
money into these safe and spendable funds, 

you become entitled to the help, guidance 
and advice of these smiling sentinels of serv- 
ice no matter where you may be. Issued in 
denominations of $10, $20, $50 and $100. 
Cost 75c for each $100. For sale at 
22,000 Banks, American Express and 
Railway Express agencies. Merelyask 
for the sky-blue Travelers Cheques. 


teamship tickets, 
hotel reserva- 
tions, itineraries, 
cruises and tours 
planned and booked 
to any part of the 
world by the Amer- 
ican Express Travel 
Department + ¢ ¢ 


pes a 


EFRICAN 
EXPRESS 
ravelers cheques 





WORLD'S WORK fer TUNE 








NEW BEAUTY 
NEW INTERESTS 
AND NEW EXPERIENCES 


of * ie 
AST of your Occidental 
" } MA 
worries for a while. Nake 
Around the World 
io € bien - 
ell of the Orie t... the 
uor of starry, scented nights 
the e mystery ¢ fanc ent lands 
Watch the m onkeys 
tl 
over the walls of! Du 
3 stately Indien squat down 
the street to maxe tea on 
tnjioythem 


portadie Orazier. 


-al came ~ehame > 
cai comedy custo sorKe Ted .. 


usi 
worere a ma rshows h s too-kne St 
thru sipe hat of wire 


mre 
arth 


f 
Ie to see 

nNad- hing and 
140 days to absort 
i+U Gays to adsord 


| 
ve tuUxXurious 


em. ' 
QUEEN 
OF CRUISING 
STEAMERS 


nect them. She is experi- 
you know... for this is 
Around the World 
sail eastw ard trom 

uary Oth. ..on 


€ 
he Vovage O 


id 
Jour Drea mts 


arriving ir ery country at the 
ideal season. 

Rates $2000 and up include an extra- 
ordinary prosramot shore excursions. 


Write for il ated literature. 


ambush Ameri@an 


39 Broadway New York 


209 Tremont Street, Boston, 177 N. Michigan 
Ave. Chicago; 262 S. Broad Street, Philadel- 
phia, 812 Olive St. St. Louis; 574 Market 
Street, San Francisco, 432 Citizens’ National 
Bank Bids., Los Angeles; 614 St. James St. 
West, Montreal; 274 Main Street, Winnipes, 

Adams Building, Edmonton. 

Or Local Tourist Agents. 
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TRANSPACIFIC: SALLINGS 


frgele. 
Neue and Line rr 

DRamond Head 

Los Angeles Steamship Honoluls 
City of Honolulu 

Los Angeles Steamship Honols 
Calawan 

Los Angeles Steamship Hono 
© ity af Los Ansel tox 

Los Angeles Ste camship Honol 
Diamond Head 

Los Ange les Steamship Romolaly 
City of Honolulu 

Los Angeles Steamship Honolulu 
Calawan 

Las Angeles Steay mship = Hoenole 
City of Los Angeles 

Los Angeles Steamship HMoenoluls 
Dkamond Head 

Los Angeles Steamship Homolul 
City of Honolulu 

l os Anacles Steamship Honolua 
Calawau 

I om \navles Nt amship Honolua 


Manoa Matson Honola 
Siberia Maru 

Nuppen Yusen Raha Hon 
Maur Matson Honola 
President MeRinley 


Malal lo Matson thos 
Ventura) Matson Honolulu 
President Monroe 

Dollar 
Matsonia Matson 
Vaweo Maru 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
President Grant Dollar Manila 
Manoa Matson Honolals 
Maunganui 

Union Steamship Nvadines 
President Wilson 

Dollar Manila 
Malolo Matson Honolals 
Maur Matson Honolua 
Tenyo Maru 

Niuppen Yusen Kaisha Hong k 
Sierra Matson Sydne 
President Cleweland 

Dollar Mam la 
Malolo Matson to ral wlan 
Matsoma Matson Hoon 
Korea Maru 

Nippen Yusen Kaisha Hong kong 
President Preeve Dollar Manila 
Vahati 

Union Steamship Nav dines 
Manoa Matson Honeols 
Sonoma Matson Nydine ‘ 
Malolo Matson Honolulu 
Maur Matson Honolal 
Shinyo Maru 

Nippen Yusen Kaisha tong khong 
President Tatt dollar Manila 
Malolo Matson Honolalr 
Matsonia Matson Honolulu 
Siberia Maru 

Nippon Yusen Raisha Hong kon 
Ventura Matson Honeotual 
President leferson 

Dollar Manila 


stile 


Wilhelmina Matson Honolulu 
President Leferson 

Ameort an Mal Manila 
Ivo Maru 

Nippon Yusen Raha Hongkong 
Tokiwa Maru 

Nippen Yusen Rarsha Robe 
President Lincoln 

American Mail Manila 
Shideuoka Mar u 

Nipper Yusen Ransha  Hongkons 
President Madison 

American Mail Manila 
ee a Matson Honolulu 

Yokoham a M. aru 

tppen Yusen Raisha Hongkong 

Preside nt lackson 

Americ an Mail Manila 
Toyama Maru 

Nippen Yusen Kaisha Hongkong 
President MeRinley 

American Mail Manila 


vere 
Fimpress ot Asia 

Canadian Paciti Hongkong 
Niagara 

Canadian-Australasian Sydney 
Fmpress of France 

Canadian Pacitix Manila 
Makura 

Canadian. Australasian Sydney 
Fmpress of Russia 

Canadian Pacitic Manila 
Empress of Asia 

Canadian Pacific Hongkong 
Aorangi 

Canadian-Australasian Sydney 
Empress of France 

Canadian Pacific Manila 





For Your 
Foreign Trip 


T° HAVE vour travel funds 
i Convenient and sate 
guarded form take a Guaranty 
Letter of Credit with you 


le will assure to vou also the 
courtestes and varted services of 
our foreign offices and of our 
banking correspondents in every 
aceessible section othe world 
ONeT 

Obtainable at banks through- 
out the country or from this 
Company direct, 


nm “ 


NR? Ranting 


Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York 
140 Broadway New York 











Two attractive, Rustic Water front 
MOUNTAIN CAMPS FOR SALE 


Also chotee of sites in our seventy three 


thousand acre Adirondack preserve 


FISHER FORESTRY & RE AL TY CO, 
LYONS FALLS, 








For NEW Readers 


Months of 
WORLD'S WORK 
Save 70e. 
Order AT ONCE 





SMELLING 

AWTS 
At home, at the theatre, while shopping 
or traveling, or if you find yourself in atuffy 


rooms or crowded places, the pungent 
fragrance of Crown Lavender Smelling 
Salts clears the brain, steadies the nerves, 
and counteracts faintness and weariness, 
It is invigorating always a delight and 
comfort. Two sizes. Sold everywhere. 
Schieffelin & Co., Sole Agents, U.S. A., 
16-26 Cooper Square, New York City. 




















